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A PRODUCT OF NEW ENGLAND. 


It is not the fortune of every good and able man to 
appear to be what he is. Perhaps the majority of men 
are to a greater or less extent handicapped by their 
personal appearance or manner. Of course genius will 
assert itself and goodness is certain to be recognized 
some time or some where and to be is of much more 
importance than to appear, but the man is fortunate 
who by his very appearance commands respect. Daniel 
Webster would undoubtedly have been accounted a great 
orator and statesman if his indomitable spirit had been 
enclosed in a stooping frame, and if those famous eyes 
of his had been dull and expressionless instead of mental 
searchlights. But if such had been the case it would 
have taken more years to have established his reputation 
and even then much of his power would 
have been taken from him. 

There is many a man of commanding abil- 
ity who at first sight does not impress one 
as such. A great many men who began at 
the bottom and worked their way up through 
toil and mental endeavor bear the marks of 
the battle; sometimes in stooped shoulders 
ana’ furrowed brow; sometimes in a lack of 
that polish which however superficial it may 
be is desirable. Once in a while, however, 
we see a man who has rounded out his 
character and personality in such a com- 
plete way that he impresses one at the first 
glance as a man of ability, of force, of stand- 
ing. Some men, born in humble circum- 
stances and with no especial advantages of 
early education or training, are able to bear 
themselves like courtiers; can speak the lan- 
guage of the scholar; can by their very ap- 
pearance impel respect, so plainly does their 
real worth stand forth in face, form and 
gesture. Such a man is Col. James Tilly 
Barber, of Eau Claire, Wis. His father 
was a craftsman and the son had the benefit 
of a common school education only, but the 
stranger meeting him would be likely to fail 
utterly in giving him his place in life. Under 
some circumstances he might be taken for a 
college professor; again, he might he taken 
for a banker; again,for some man prominent 
in public life, or perhaps under still differ- 
ent circumstances he might appear to be an 
inheritor of wealth whose life had been given 
up to the pursuit of genteel pleasure—any 
one of which characterizations will possibly 
be a matter of passing surprise to Mr. Bar- 
ber. 

Mr. Barber is a thoroughly practical man, 
aman of affairs. Quick in his decisions and 
with a decisiveness about his manner which is not con- 
cealed by his uniform courtesy and urbanity, only a little 
acquaintance is sufficient to demonstrate that in him one 
has to deal with no ordinary character. He breaks out, 
so to speak, in unexpected ways. For example, two or 
three years ago at a lumber convention he made a five- 
minute impromptu speech that was a gem of English 
thetoric. It was as simple and lucid as Addison, as 
keen as Junius, as strong as Carlyle. Clear, strong, 
calm, yet alert and forceful, is James T. Barber. We 
are not trying to canonize him. There are greater men. 
Probably the wings have not begun to sprout from his 
Shoulder blades, but he is the kind of man whom it is 
a pleasure to know, who is a factor in the world’s affairs 
and who adds something to its “light and leading,” to 
use the old expression, 

James T, Barber was born at Ashfield, Franklin county, 
Mass., January 25, 1847. His father was William Henry 
Barber, whose occupation was that of a mechanic. “His 


father’s father came from England to New England about 
1790. His mother was a daughter of Stephen Hayward, 
a member of a Massachusetts family prominent in the 
early part of the century. Stephen Hayward had sev- 
eral brothers, among them James and Tilly, whence the 
names of the subject of this sketch. His mother’s grand- 
father, named Brown, was one of the minute men in the 
Lexington affair. Among other trophies of those days, 
Col. Barber remembers an old British musket that his 
old grandfather Brown took from an English sergeant 
whom he killed in battle. Thus James T. Barber comes 
from the best stock in all the world—that from which 
have come most of the men who have made this country 
and are still molding its destinies—men of brain and 
brawn; men afraid of nothing on earth or below it; men 
to whom every opportunity was and is a challenge to 





JAMES TILLY BARBER, 
of Eau Claire, Wis. 


work, accepted with exultant energy. 

When Colonel Barber was a lad his parents moved to 
Greenfield, the county seat of Franklin county, where he 
attended a common ‘school until he was about 14 years 
old. The civil war broke out then and the family 
removed to Windsor, Vt., where his father secured a 
position making muskets for a concern that had a gov- 
ernment contract. 

In 1863 young Barber went to Springfield, Mass., and 
secured a job as printer’s devil in the job office of the 
Springfield Republican, then one of the most influential 
newspapers of the United States, perhaps surpassed only 
by the New York Tribune, under the editorship of the 
elder Samuel Bowles, who was a friend of Greeley, Til- 
den and many other of the great men of the time, and 
who was a leader in the political as well as the news- 
paper world. Six years were passed in the office of the 
Springfield Republican as office boy, compositor, proof- 
reader and then in charge of the mailing department. 


In 1869 J. T. Barber, in partnership with his brothers, 
was interested in a small hemlock saw mill at Coleraine, 
Mass., in connection with which he gained his first lum- 
ber experience. In 1870, a young man of 23, he accepted 
an invitation from an uncle of the name of Hayward 
and went to Hannibal, Mo., with the wholesale grocery 
and produce commission house of Hayward & Loomis. 
In 1873 he entered the employ of the lumber firm of 
Davis, Bockee & Garth, with whom he stayed until they 
retired from business. 

On July 1, 1875, Colonel Barber made a connection 
which was the basis of all his after business career. On 
that date he entered the employ of the North Western 
Lumber Company, at Hannibal, as bookkeeper. Today he 
is vice president and general manager of the enlarged 
operations of that same company, which has grown with 
the years and ranks as one of the leading 
operating lumber organizations in the coun- 
try. 

The successive steps in Mr. Barber’s ad- 
vancement and the development of the com- 
pany may be briefly outlined. In 1883 he 
was elected assistant treasurer of the com- 
pany, and in 1884 he was made vice presi- 
dent, which office he still holds. In 1886 
the distributing yard and office in Hannibal 
was closed and on December 1 of that year 
Colonel Barber moved to Eau Claire, where 
he has since resided. In 1889 the members of 
the North Western Lumber Company bought 
a controlling interest in the Montreal River 
Lumber Company, at Gile, Wis., and Mr. 
Barber was made secretary of that company. 
He is also president of the Linderman Box 
& Veneer Company, of Eau Claire, an allied 
interest of the North Western Lumber Com- 
pany, and after the death of D. R. Moon he 
was elected vice president of the Chippewa 
Logging Company. 

The president of the North Western Lum- 
ber Company is 8S. T. McKnight, of Minne- 
apolis, but the active management of all the 
operating part of the vast business of the 
North Western Lumber Company rests upon 
Mr. Barber. The business has been and is 
an enormous one and it has produced at its 
own mills considerably upwards of 100,000,- 
000 feet of lumber in a year and, with the 
Montreal River Lumber Company, under the 
same management, controls today one of the 
largest lumber businesses in the country. 

We have referred to J. T. Barber as Col- 
onel Barber. This comes from his connection 
with the Missouri state militia, which he 
entered as a lieutenant, rising to the rank 
of colonel. 

Mr. Barber has always been a strong republican and 
a man of influence in his party, but he has never sought 
political preferment, except of an honorary sort, beyond 
doing day’s work as an alderman for several terms in 
Hannibal. He was a delegate to the National Repub- 
lican Convention of 1884 that nominated Blaine and 
this year was a delegate from Wisconsin to the conven- 
tion at Philadelphia. He was a member of the Repub- 
lican State Central Committee of Wisconsin, but resigned 
from that body. 

He has from the beginning been one of the most prom- 
inent members and supporters of the bureau of uniform 
grades of the Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, but perhaps few know to what an extent he is a 
pioneer in the uniform grading movement. During his 
early lumber experiences at Hannibal, Mo., he agitated 
the matter and secured the co-operation of the nine 
lumber companies there, who together engaged a man 


(Continued on Page 24,) 
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Have you ever used 
one of those 


“Moloney 
Belts?” 


Sit down now and write 
to “Moloney” about it. 
He can tell you all about 
belts. You can havea 
dozen adequate reasons 


why you should use 
MOLONEY’S 















ENDLESS BELTS— 
BELTS WITHOUT RIVETS. 
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in the World. 
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To the Lumber Manufacturers of the Northwest: 


Have you filled out and sent in the postal card blank 
sent you for the twenty-eighth annual statistica] report 
of the American LumBerMAN? If not, will you not 
please do so at once? If you are manufacturing white 
pine or hemlock and did not receive a report blank, will 
you please now advise us so we may send you one? 


Next Tuesday let everyone cast aside the cares of busi- 
ness, stop thinking about the balance sheet, the mill, or 
that deal which is not yet closed and devote himself to 
the children, to his friends, and do something to throw 
the light of good fellowship into some dark place. Holi- 
days are good things if they soften or break the shell 
with which most of us unconsciously surround ourselves 
in the hurry and strain and absorption of this busy and 
strenuous life. 

LAA 

If anyone thinks that he will be able to buy lumber at 
any time within the next five months cheaper than at 
this present moment he will find himself sadly mistaken. 

SPPPBPPPPLF ILI Le 

Now they are talking about a combination of Euro- 
pean manufacturing and commercial nations against the 
United States. We make such good goods and yet make 
them so cheaply that we are capturing the markets 
of the world. They may, therefore, adopt the American 
protective scheme—with this difference, that it will be 
protection against the United States only instead of being 
uniform in its application. Perhaps if the United States 
should adopt the same policy countries like Germany,. 
France and Great Britain, which find their best foreign 
customer in the United States, might change their minds. 
And yet commercial warfare is even more disastrous than 
that which is waged with armies and navies. 

PAB LDLIP LILI LI IIT 

If the Christmas spirit of good fellowship could be 
carried through the business of the year and within rea- 
son shape its policies there would be a wonderful im- 
ok Yancey in business relationships and a more satis- 
actory result of commercial transactions. 

BAP PPP PISS 

The Pacific coast rather than the south seems to be 
receiving the greater attention from investing lumbermen 
these days. Southern timber is pretty well developed. 
It has all been measured, a value assigned, and the bulk 
of it is either in the hands of operating lumbermen or 
of investors who are holding it for a profit. On the 
Pacific coast, on the other hand, especially in Oregon, 
there are many opportunities for investment at an almost 
nominal price. There is government and state timber 
and settlers’ timber, and opportunities for grouping 
properties into large holdings at prices which cannot 
elsewhere be approached. 

OP BADD PDIP I ID DL 

The amount of money in circulation in the United 
States—greater both in the aggregate and according to 
population than ever before—might suggest to the retail 
lumber trade that this is the time as far as practicable 
to put their business on a cash basis. The money of the 
country is well distributed and not only the buying but 
the paying power of the ordinary small lumber buyer 
was never better than now. 





It is stated by the Marine Review that not in many 
years has there been so large an amount of wooden ship 
building on the coast of Maine as has been witnessed 
this year and the sum total of the tonnage of the various 
vessels built in,1900 along the Maine coast will be far 
in excess of those turned out in any previous year. In 
the Belfast and Waldoboro districts twenty-five vessels 
have been built this season, including some yet to be 
launched, ranging from the little sloop which one man 
can handle to a great five-masted schooner with a car- 
rying capacity of 5,000 tons of coal. Four and five 
masters are said to be about as common on the stocks 
as two and three masters were a dozen years ago. These 
wooden vessels have required in their construction a 
large amount of timber and wood. 





Bank clearings of the country for the week ending 
December 13 showed a decrease as compared with the 
previous week but an increase of 5.2 percent as compared 
with the corresponding week of 1899. 


BAP DPD IDI LI IID I 


Illustrating the scope of the circulation of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN it may be stated that the new sub- 
scriptions received during the week ending December 
15 represented thirty-four states and territories and Eng- 
land. Some weeks the representation is even wider, 
but that defimite report is significant of the way this 
paper covers the lumber field. 

oe 4 ft el 

There are two ways of figuring the profit on a com- 
bined timber and lumber manufacturing proposition. 
One is to figure the transaction as a whole from the 
purchase of the timber to the marketing of the lumber. 
The other is to consider the two departments of the 


business separately, on the theory that every year the 
timber should be charged to the business at what it is 
worth in the market. If the latter method be pursued it 
will be found that in few cases is there more than a mod- 
est 10 percent profit or less in actual manufacturing 
alone, but that whatever large profit there may appear to 
be is absorbed by the advance in the value of timber. 
PABBA MOO 


A certain lumber manufacturing concern is just clos- 
ing its business after eight years of operation. During 
this time it has cut 250,000,000 feet of timber and its 
investment in plant and buildings has been $100,000. 
This is forty cents a thousand on all the lumber it has 
manufactured, for there will be no salvage. How many 
mill men give due weight to this element of cost? 

PAPAL 


Economists differ as to whether the United States has 
or has not yet become a creditor nation, but they are all 
agreed that it is fast approaching that position. Some 
contend that the United States still owes more to other 
countries than is owed to it, but there is no present 
means of determining the facts with precision. It is the 
purpose, therefore, of the treasury department of the 
government hereafter to procure the statistics which 
will enable an estimate to be made of the actual com- 
mercial balance. This will involve a record of movement 
of stocks, bonds and other evidences of indebtedness as 
well as of commercial commodities and the precious 
metals. 





That the timber resources of the United States are 
being defined and measured and in the more developed 
sections are being rapidly brought into hands capable of 
holding them is shown by the interest displayed in hith- 
erto comparatively neglected districts. It is evident that 
the history of timber values in the east and the north 
is to be repeated everywhere throughout the country, and 
men of foresight, with money to invest, are looking for 
properties that can now be bought at a low price, confi- 
dent that the rise in values will not only pay interest on 
the capital but a handsome profit besides. 





It is the cheaper hardwoods that have suffered least 
during the price depression of this year and the costly 
ones that have suffered most. In the pines the reverse 
has been the case. The upper grades have approxi- 
mately held their own while the lower grades have suf- 
fered. 

BBPBAPIP III I IDS 


There are 10,000 retail yards in the central and west- 
ern states whose stocks are in the aggregate short of the 
normal, proper and economical amount to the extent of 
at least 400,000,000 feet. That extra amount of lumber 
in addition to current requirement should be laid in by 
April 1. It is going to make a handsome winter trade, 
for the retailers have come to the conclusion that the 
course of the market hereafter will be upward and a con- 
siderable portion of this extra amount of lumber will be 
bought and moved before the spring consuming trade 
opens. 





GOOD WILL TOWARD MEN. 


“Peace on earth, good will toward men!” That was 
a jubilant prophecy which is being but slowly realized, 
and yet there is a distinct gain as the generations and 
the centuries pass on. 

Wars have not disappeared from the earth but less 
often are there wars of aggression or comquest, and more 
often they have some justification. Even the “armed 
peace” of Europe is better than the village and tribal 
and national warfares of the past. The more general 
and continuous reigm of peace is coincident with the 
extension of good will—or the extension of the idea 
of the brotherhood of mankind, which phrase is often 
ridiculed but nevertheless stands for a reality. 

Business has felt the effect of this proclamation and 
men, no longer slaves but imtelligent workers, dig in 
the soil, toil in the mines, labor at the forge or in 
the mill, conduct the commercial operations involving 
the exchange of commodities and generally carry on the 
activities of our modern life with a genuine interest 
im what they are doing, with a prospect of some share 
in the results and with a constantly lessening hatred 
and distrust of class for class. 

We see it exemplified in the lumber trade that the 
competition which has been built up and intensified 
under the new scope and methods of the nimeteenth cen- 
tury is gradually oa changed into co-operation. The 
commercial warfare is less acute and men who side by 
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side are engaged in the same occupation, and as com- 
petitors once would have been almost enemies, are mow 
friends, associates and render mutual assistance. 

It has been discovered that this Christmas spirit of 
good will carried in a practical way into business opera- 
tions, :yields a profit. It is an investment that cost 
nothing of momey but yields returns in coin of the 
realm. That is more and more true, and even if money 
returns were not always realized there is a clearer 
business atmosphere, a cleaner smell to accumulated 
wealth and an easier conduct of affairs which are suf- 
ficient rewards. 

Great things are demanded of the men of this ger- 
eration. They have much to do, enormous undertak- 
ings to set on foot and conduct and they can do them 
much better working hand in hand than if alone, while 
separate mamy of them could not possibly be accomp- 
lished. 

Thus the Christmas proclamation has a place in 
business and in the columns of a matter-of-fact, prosaic 
journal like this. Honesty, good will, friendly assistance 
are corner stones in the fabric of our national supremacy. 


LUMBER IN THE EAST. 


The eastern lumber situation has been lately of such 
a favorable character that it is of interest to form if 
possible some conclusion as to what may be expected of 
that sectior next year. The demand in the east has 
been good this fall, prices have been well maintained and 
the most marked advances to be found anywhere in the 
country have been secured there. 

There has been no parallel elsewhere in the lumber 
trade of the extreme fluctuations of spruce. Its high 
mark, for wide random, last year was $23 a thousand in 
New York. Prices were well maintained until the fam- 
ous collapse last summer when a low mark of $12 a 
thousand was reached. Now this class of stock is sold in 
New York at about $19 on the average, with a good many 
sales at $20. The crash in spruce may probably be 
called accidental but its recovery to figures which should 
be satisfactory to producers and dealers alike, a point 
well above the average of previous seasons, was due to 
the inherent strength of the eastern market. Pennsyl- 
vania hemlock and North Carolina pine have also of 
late shown decided strength while it has been necessary 
to cut prices on few if any items carried by lumber deal- 
ers. Yet the amount of building in the east, except in 
New York, has not been heavy this year, though there 
has been a distinct increase in residence building on part 
of individual owners for their own use. The general 
industries of the east have been prosperous now for two 
or three years. Wage earners have done well and this 
year again began to invest their savings. 

Speculative building, however, has been almost at a 
standstill for a number of years. This class of con- 
struction was overdone. There were in most of the lead- 
ing eastern cities dwellings, apartment houses and flats 
galore. Rents declined and many of the owners of such 
property were unable to take up on maturity the obliga- 
tions they had incurred, so that when they talked about 
further operations of the sort, the banks and money 
lenders generally discouraged them. A better condition 
of things prevails again and there are signs of a renewed 
activity in this direction. Many plans are out in all the 
chief cities of the east, and in the smaller towns as 
well, indicating a heavy construction next year of the 
larger class; the smaller class of building will probably 
be continued, and there will be, unless all signs fail, the 
usual demand from the industries, so that those inter- 
ested in the eastern trade feel justified in rena ag a 
larger demand from that section of the country in 1901 
than in the year now closing. 


OUR RELATIONS WITH CANADA. 


In spite of all differences in regard to tariffs and 
treaties, in spite of all jealousies and misunderstandings, 
the United States and Canada continue to be as close 
in their commercial relations as they are in contiguity 
of territory. The United States remains the best cus- 
tomer that Canada has and supplies to Canada more 
of the goods it imports than does any other country. In 
the lumber trade there is a reciprocity of interests that 
is not fully appreciated. The United States is one of 
the best customers for Canada’s forest products, and this 
relationship is not severed whether by enactment of the 
government of the United States lumber is on its free 
or dutiable list, though the business takes a different 
form under changed conditions. The following tables 
taken from the latest monthly summary of Commerce 
and Finance, issued by the treasury department, show 
the value of importations of forest products into the 
United States from Canada for the first ten months of 
1898, 1899 and 1900. 














Articles. 1898. 1899. 1900. 
Rr ey t 2,423,384 $ 832,938 $ 767,210 
Sawed lumber .... 2,863,099 5,580,713: 5,281,409 
INON. “co x06.85045 688,266 825,644 719,385 
WOE ie is0de site $5,974,649 $7,189,295 $6,768,004 


In addition wood _ was imported from British 
North America to the value of $368,350 in the first ten 
months of 1898, $547,085 in 1899 and $1,124,180 in 1900. 
The heavy decrease in the value of log importations 
from 1898 to 1899 was due to the prohibition by the 
Ontario government of the exportation of logs cut from 
crown. lands, though logs are still being brought to this 
country to the quantity of 82,802,000 feet this year, 
being the output of Indian lands or timber tracts held 
in fee simple. On the other hand, there is to be noted 
a heavy increase in the importation from Canada of 
sawed lumber, though there has been a decline in the 
present year as compared with 1899 due to the less 
urgent demand in this country and to a greater domestic 


supply. The logs and shingles are not by the depart- 
ment accredited to British North America, but practically 
all of them come from that source. There is another 
item—“all other unmanufactured lumber”—the total of 
which for 1898 was $1,603,541, for 1899, $2,081,309, and 
for 1900 $2,425,554. This item should also for the most 
part be accredited to Canada, inasmuch as cabinet woods 
are given a special section by themselves. 

When we come to the consideration of exports from the 
United States to British North America, we find that 
for the ten months during the last three years they 
were as follows: 








Articles. 1898. 1899. 1900. 
Logs and timber... .$1,018,084 $ 779,945 $ 654,474 
Sawed lumber ..... 1,101,884 1,180,939 1,633,506 

OGRA sw iniw 0's SX $2,119,968 $1,960,884 $2,287,980 


In addition there are unseparated items under the 
headings of shingles, shooks, staves, headings, moldings, 
woodenware, etc. It will be seen that there has been a 
substantial imcrease in the exportations of lumber from 
the United States to Canada during the year. This busi- 
ness is chiefly in yellow pine and hardwoods. Some 
white pine has thus been exported to points as con- 
veniently reached from American as from Canadian 
ports, and perhaps there have been some Pacific coast 
products sold in Canada; but hardwoods and yellow 
pine furnish the bulk of it. Southern pine flooring and 
finishing lumber is appreciated in Canada and competes 
with its native products just as it does with white pine 
and other lumber products of the northern states of 
this country. 

A side light can be thrown upon this subject from 
the statistical year book of Canada for 1899. It gives 
a list of exports to the United States, with values, and 
out of them we take all that may be considered forest 
products for the following table, covering Great Britain 
also: . 

EXPORTS FROM CANADA, 1899. 
To the 


'o 
United States. Great Britain. 








Articles. 
Tanning PAK occ oecscceccvvcse $ 48,890 
Te re ee 123,540 
EOGG, TM ccccccowvee 44,687 
inv 000s ba6 1,898,304 
a, ee 49,769 
All other 25 <0 ,05 
————_ 1,564,816 
DN a eibg u G kav vis cere nn bd oo 8 462,453 $10,759,692 
ee FR ot er eee IONE 753,728 
Lath, paling and pickets....... Cg  {_ ——_ CT 
Planks and boards............. 4,352,511 1,292,805 
Joists and scantlings.......... 78,441 109,802 
RED TURE osc t:6-0's ¥06 v0.0 0. pnlige cies 2,455,297 
Staves and headings........... 448,608 rere 
Ds o.oo 's 6.0.00 9 0 > v0.0 0% RA 158,372 
Bil GUNS? TEMES. .650 02k sceeve 225,458 221,713 
re ot ety 69,049 eeees 
Pere re 939,451 eeeee 
Sleepers and railroad ties 79,529 ovece 
Wood, blocks and other for pulp. 809,795 28,099 
Je ee ra 578,329 671,704 
Doors, sashes and blinds........ Tee 60,592 
Other wood and manufactures of. 350,459 694,836 
MLL PRT ETT $10,532,539 $17,506,140 


The imports from the United States into Canada of 
forest products are not specified but are grouped under 
one title “wood and manufactures of,” showing a total 
import valued at $3,903,834 in 1899. It will be seen, 
therefore, according to Canadian authorities, that Canada 
imported 37 percent as much as it sold to the United 
States in forest products, while the ordinary reader 
would suppose that Canada was amply supplied at home. 

The lumber interests of Canada are growing rapidly 
and its products of the forests are constantly finding 
a larger field in Great Britain and elsewhere abroad. 
There is, however, a rapid increase of consumption in 
Canada itself. It not only consumes within its own 
borders a large proportion of its forest products but 
imports heavily, as stated above. It is, in fact, getting 
to be in a measure independent of the United States for 
its lumber market though still depending upon this coun- 
try to take a large quantity of its low grade lumber 
product which is not desired abroad and which is in 
surplus as far as its own consumption is concerned. 


A DECISION ON CASH DISCOUNT. 


Some readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN have asked 
for the records of cases and of court decisions in which 
it has been decided that freight must be deducted from 
the face of an invoice, where lumber is sold delivered, 
before deducting a discount for cash. Specifically to com- 

ly with this request is difficult, for the reason that as 
ar as known this point has never been passed upon by 
the higher courts and it is only decisions of the higher 
courts which ordinarily are available, being properly 
indexed and’ open to reference. It is probable that this 
question never will be carried as an independent matter 
to an appellate or supreme court, as. the amount involved 
is necessarily so small as not to warrant the expense. 
If a small matter like this were carried up in connection 
with some larger one the latter would probably obscure 
the former so that little attention would be paid to it. 

A quite extended running over of the indices to deci- 
sions by the higher courts fails to disclose any reference 
to this question. That it has been the subject of decision 
in courts of record, however, is well known to many. 
Many lumbermen claim a distinct recollection of such 
decisions being rendered without being able to cite them. 
The editor of the LUMBERMAN distinctly recollects that 
several such cases have been published at one time or 
other in its columns, but they cannot be found without 
going through the files. But there is one case at hand 
which is instructive. It is that of the Bluff City Lumber 
Company, of Pine Bluff, Ark., versus W. B. Crane & Co., 
of Chicago. The case was tried in the circuit court of 
Cook county, Illinois, November 23 and 24, 1896. The 
claim of the Bluff City Lumber Company was for several 
hundreds of dollars, payment of which was withheld by 





W. B. Crane & Co., because of alleged fault in grade of 
lumber.” The claim of the Bluff City Lumber Company 
was for this shortage and also included a small amount 
which a oye a discount on the freight portion of the 
invoice that had’ been claimed by the defendants. That 
is to say, they had deducted from the face of the invoice 
what they claimed on account of alleged low grade stock 
and then deducted 2 percent for cash from the face of 
the balance, therefore deducting on.the freight as well as 
the net. 

The chief attention in the way of evidence and 
argument was given to the grade question, but three 
witnesses, who were lumbermen of high standing and 
large business, were introduced to prove the custom of 
the trade in this respect. The defense introduced no 
evidence on this point, confining itself to the grade ques- 
tion. It seemed to be the impression in court at the time 
that the defendants felt that nothing could be gained by 
attempting to controvert this point, themselves knowing 
the custom to be a well established one. Unfortunately 
the judge in his decision did not comment upon this 
point, but a verdict for the claim in full was rendered 
and settled before it was put into the form of judgment. 
As far as it went, however, the evidence and decision 
was in favor of the lumber trade custom, that where a 
delivered price is made freight must be deducted from 
the invoice before figuring any discount for cash. 


HEMLOCK ON THE SICK LIST. 


Western hemlock needs a tonic or to umdergo some 
remedial measure. There is no denying the fact that 
the patient is in a bad way, though there are improve- 
ments in the symptoms and it seems possible that it 
may be able to be out before long. Its heather, eastern 
hemlock, is robust and active, in marked contrast to the 
emaciated and debilitated condition of its western rela- 
tive. The doctors disagree somewhat as to the cause of 
the trouble, though the best advice seems to be that it 
is chiefly due to overloading the stomach. The digestive 
organs were not able to take care of the surplus. Added 
to this has been a touch of melancholia and nervous 
prostration. Fatal results are not apprehended and it 
is pretty certain that the patient will be on its feet 
again by next spring without assistance, but friends are 
considering the advisability of calling a consultation 
of leading specialists, to be held somewhere up in Wis- 
consin, to see if some remedies cannot be applied which 
will hasten convalescence. In the meantime they are 
all agreed, regardless of schools or their favorite pre- 
scriptions, that the patient should be put on a frugal 
diet and give nature a chance, 

As a matter of fact, there were too many hemlock 
logs cut last winter and too much hemlock lumber turned 
out of the mills during the winter and the past summer. 
Where stocks of white pine are light or broken, stocks 
of hemlock are large and for the most part complete; 
though this condition is complicated by the fact that 
many producers and handlers during the year have 
accepted orders which did not fit their stocks and so 
are long on some items and short on others, bringing 
about demoralization in practically every item, for the 
long stocks under the quiet trade conditions have dic- 
tated prices regardless of the aggregate condition. This 
is especially true with Wisconsin. In Michigan it is 
estimated that the stocks on hand in the lower peninsula 
amount to 300,000,000 feet, a stock out of all proportion 
to the demand. 

The requirement has been improving of late but still 
there is no appreciable improvement in prices. Values 
are from $1 to $2 below what they should be as com- 
pared with white pine. The discrepancy is particularly 
great in wide plank. The situation is anomalous and 
almost absurd, but it has been impossible to keep pro- 
ducers together and they have sacrificed values in a 
vain attempt to move stocks, for under the market cor- 
ditions of the year people would not buy any lumber 
simply because it was cheap. Under the circumstances 
the work of the Northwestern Hemlock Association has 
practically ceased and its members and the trade gen- 
erally are waiting until the stocks shall have been 
reduced and the price cutters shall have gotten their 
fill of demoralizatior. ; 

The remedy for the situation manifestly is a lighter 
output until stocks have been adjusted to demand. In 
the southern peninsula of Michigan, it is stated that 
only about half of the output of last winter is contem- 
plated for the present season. This is a good thing 
amd similar influences are at work to restrict the output 
in Wisconsin, but in the latter state and in the upper 
peninsula of Michigan there is the influence of the pulp 
mills to be considered. Hemlock is extensively used as 
a pulp material and the demand from that source will 
necessitate a large imput, out of which the lumbermen 
can secure their quota only by competing with the pulp 
mill prices. This it is difficult to do, and the unsatis- 
factory outcome of the year’s business in Wisconsin 
hemlock is largely due to the abnormal prices paid last 
winter and spring for logs, superinduced both by the 
conditior of the lumber market itself and by the com- 
petition of the pulp makers. 

If the hemlock lumber producers wish their industry 
to be put on a profitable basis for next year they must 
cut down the log crop in good earnest. It will not do 
to depend upon some one else to curtail, but each timber 
owner and logger must do it for himself. ‘Lhere are 
stocks enough now or hand to last well. into next season 
and a ates log crop, or even an average one, would 
roe A prolong the present price demoralization so that 
little —_ would come out of next season’s trade. If 
the holders of hemlock could be gotten together—if they 
are sick enough to adopt the necessary 





remedy—prices 


could be put up a dollar or two and maintained, but the 
only sure way is to limit the- output. : 
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WHITE PINE OUTLOOK. 


It is announced that a meeting of the price list com- 
mittee of the Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion will be held at Minneapolis, Minn., December 27, 
Thursday of next week, to consider the price situation 
and to revise the list so that it will be more im accord 
with the present situation as determined by demand and 
stocks on hand. From reliable authority it is under- 
stood that there will be no effort to get out a higher 
list, although a general advance would probably be jus- 
tified by conditions, but that the attention of the com- 
mittee will be comfined to readjusting the list by bring- 
ing up some items which have been low, and that are 
now scarce and out of price proportion to other items 
in better supply. 

Responses to recent inquiries as to conditions of stock 
on hand within‘ the territory of the Mississippi valley 
and Wisconsin valley associations show a heavy shortage 
of stocks as compared with the average season and a 
slight shortage as compared with the very exceptional 
report a year ago. In addition, however, to an actual 
shortage is a badly broken condition of wholesale stocks. 
There is a general shortage of No. 2 and No. 3 and a 
surplus of very few items. Furthermore, a considerable 
part of the stock now in pile is hardly in fit shipping 
condition, as the weather during the latter part of the 
sawing seasor was not favorable for the rapid drying 
of lumber and that condition has continued to the present 
time. 

There is a decided difference between the conditions 
now and in the later spring and summer. The business 
of the year started under the handicap of a feeling that 
building material was extremely high in price and that 
a postponement of building operations would be good 
policy. The effect of this feeling was accentuated by 
the strikes in the large centers and by the influence 
of the approaching political struggle. By fall, however, 
these influences had to some extent been overcome and 
the retailers particularly, having to supply a consider- 
able consuming demand and having almost unprece- 
dentedly light stocks, were obliged to enter the market. 
Their requirements were of the rush order and such they 
have continued to be, comparatively few of the retailers 
in the central and western distributing field having 
materially increased their stocks. 

These influences, of short and broker wholesale 
stocks and light stocks of the retailers, combine to 
justify the present strong feeling on the part of lumber 
holders. ‘Add to this the fact that the country is pros- 

erous and the purchasing power of the consumers is 
arge amd there is abundant reason for anticipating a 
firm white pine market for an indefinite time to come. 
It is the feeling that there will be a large consumption 
of lumber next year, based not on wishes merely but on 
solid facts. 

For years the consumption of lumber by the farming 
classes and the cities has been hamdicapped in various 
ways, so that with a moderate basis of prices maintained 
there is sound reason to expect a larger volume of trade 
in building lumber next year than in this or than in 
1899. There is also apparently to be a good demand 
from the industries. Certaimly some lines will make 
heavy requirements. Car builders are to be rushed with 
work and will call for large amounts of car siding and 
roofing, much of which will be furnished in white pine. 
Box makers are also expecting a good year and say 
they have reason to believe that their requirements for 
box lumber will be heavy. Altogether there seems to 
be an unusually favorable comdition in the white pine 
trade and one which will continue for some time to come 
unless some entirely unlooked for contingency should 
arise. 


ANOTHER VIEW OF CAR SHORTAGE. 


The southern car shortage season is rapidly approach- 
ing a close and a few weeks more will see its end. The 
southern mills will then be able to secure their car 
requirements until another crop season shall arrive 
when a repetition of their troubles will be experienced. 
There is one phase of this question, however, which makes 
it particularly exasperating for the lumbermen. It is 
that the crop sections of the country should always 
attract so large a percentage of the rolling stock every 
season and leave the mills with so inadequate a supply 
at a time when orders are numerous and values usually 
strong, and that the railroads give what most lumbermen 
believe to be fallacious reasons for “their policy. 

There is one feature in the situation which seems to 
be ignored by railroads, namely that yellow pine requires 
shipment promptly after leaving the saws or passing 
through the dry kilns. In the southern climate the 
wood if at all exposed to the weather, and often if cov- 
ered, is liable to deterioration from standing. Its manu- 
facturers, therefore, unless they have exceptional facili- 
ties do not venture to carry stock in pile for any long 
period. When they reach a certain limit they must ship 
or deterioration in value is almost certain to take place. 
Whenever a mill has piled up a normal stock in its yards 
of sheds it must either be moved or production be cur- 

iled. 

Many of the railroads have worked on the theory that 
lumber shipments can always wait and that crops cannot. 
As a matter of fact the only valid reason why cotton 
and grain should be moved at any particular season 
rather than at others rests entirely upon the customs 
of the trade in relation to marketing the crop. Neither 
cotton nor the small grains nor corn are as subject to 
deterioration in value as yellow pine. That commodity 
1s especially subject to damage from atmospheric changes, 
such as from dry to wet weather, and it is also subject to 
it during long delays in transit. This applies with equal 
truth to fine finishing lumber taken from the dry lumber 





sheds at the mills and to the rough lumber taken from 
the open air of the yards. There are hundreds and thou- 
sands of instances where a period of damp weather has 
necessitated regrading firsts into seconds, or where delays 
in securing cars or delays in transit made necessary the 
assumption of a loss by the shipper. Instances could be 
cited by the hundred where cars have been reduced 20 to 
25 percent from the shipment grade. 

The necessity of reasonably prompt shipment results 
in the cessation of production, in whole or in part, during 
seasons when cars cannot be had or are in a marked de- 
gree scarce. This results oftentimes in a positive loss 
of revenue to the railroads. More or less lumber which 
should go to far away territory, giving a substantial 
revenue to the railroad, so deteriorates in value that it 
must be sold mear at home or may even become part of 
the ruined surplus which finds its way into the burner 
and yields no revenue at all to the roads. 

This fact should be considered by railroad men who 
read the AMER‘CAN LUMBERMAN and they should join 
with the lumber trade of the south in, if possible, securin 
sueh a readjustment of the car supply that lumber wil 
not be the only commodity to suffer. But for the custom 
of the markets cotton and grain could as well be sold at 
another season as in the fall and early winter. It can 
be and is housed when cars are not available. Lumber 
can not, and under such conditions as have prevailed this 
fall in the southwest production must to a certain extent 
cease and the revenue which thereby is lost to the roads 
will not in its entirety ever be realized. 





FOR LABOR PEACE. 


The National Civic Federation conference in session 
in Chicago this week, closing its proceedings on Wednes- 
day, was a notable gathering. It was composed of lead- 
ing business men of the United States and leaders of 
national labor organizations. Its discussion were char- 
acterized by unusual freedom and yet by good temper. 
The effort of the conference was to promote arbitration 
and thereby bring to an end, as far as is consistent with 
freedom of action, strikes, lockouts and all the deplor- 
able consequences they entail. A strong and eloquent 
appeal was addressed to the American people by the 
committee on resolutions which later was appointed a 
standing committee “to formulate a general plan of 
conciliation.” This committee is as follows: 


A. C. Bartlett, vice president Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett 
& Co., whosesale hardware. : : 

Henry W. Hoyt; president National Founders’ Association. 

Herman Justi, commissioner Illinois Coal Operators’ Asso- 
ciation. 

G. Watson French, vice president Republic Iron & Steel 
Company. 

EK. D. Kenna, vice president Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
railway system. 

Chauncey H. Castle, president Stove Founders’ National 
Defense Association. 

Samuel arm age president American Federation of Labor. 

John Mitchell, president United Mine Workers of America. 

Martin Fox, president Ironmolders’ Union of America. 

Frank P. Sargent, Grand Master Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen. 

Henry White, general secretary United Garment Workers 
of America. 

James M. 
union. 


It will be noted that six of these gentlemen represent 
capital and employers and six represent labor. The 
appeal, which undoubtedly in other ways will reach all 
of our readers, thus began: 


To the American People—Greeting: The Conference on 
Conciliation and Arbitration under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Civic federation, animated by a desire of witnessing 
some practical benefits to the people of our land growing 
out of those deliberations, desires in a spirit of fairness to 
make a public appeal for greater sobriety of judgment on a 
subject of the first importance. We believe that the present 
time {is peculiarly fitting, standing, as we do, on the border 
line of two centuries, to make such an appeal, and we believe 
we could in no better way employ the last days of a dying 
century than by ey any ourselves for the highest duties 
of citizenship in the new century upon which we are so soon 
to enter. 


The following were the recommendations of the com- 
mittee: 


1. That employers and wage earners should enter into 
annual or semi-annual agreements or contracts. 

2. That all industries in the United States should estab- 
lish boards of conciliation within the several and varied in- 
terests, to which boards of conciliation all differences and 
disputes arising between employer and employee, if not readily 
adjusted between the immediate interest concerned, may be 
referred for settlement. 

8. Recognizing the fact that compulsory arbitration, aside 
from all other objections urged against it, is not at this 
time a question of practical industrial reform, and, whereas, 
such systems of arbitration as are now in vogue do not seem 
fully to meet the requirements of the different interests, and, 
appreciating the importance of the subject, 

e, therefore, recommend that the presiding officer of 
this conference appoint a committee to serve for a period of 
one year, to be composed of six papeenentaseae of the employer 
class and six representatives of the employee class, these rep- 
resentatives to be selected as nearly as may be consistent 
from the different sections of the country, for the purpose of 
formulating some plan of action looking to the establishment 
of a general system of conciliation that will promote indus- 
trial peace. 

We would recommend also that this committee of twelve 
be given a to appoint such auxiliary committees from 
the industries, trades, and professions as may seem best to 
promote the work of conciliation and education. 

We believe that this conference will have, in part at least, 
failed of its mission unless it strenuously insists that the 
proper time to arbitrate is not after a strike or lockout has 

en inaugurated, but before it has begun. We fully realize 
that all plans of arbitration and conciliation will be unavail- 
ing unless we are all animated by a spirit of fairness and 
justice and are willing to open our eyes to such rights as 
belong to every citizen. 


Strong arguments were made on the behalf of compul- 
sory arbitration by a representative of that method as 
in effect in New Zealand, but it was declared’. unamer- 
ican and opposed to the freedom of contract which is of 
such vital importance to both employer and employed. 
The discussions and conclusions of this conference are 


Lynch, president International Typographical 


worthy the study of every American citizen, and the 
recommendations to be made by the committee named 
above, composed as it is of men of the highest standing 
in their respective fields, will be awaited with interest. 





PERPETUAL LUMBERING. 


In the United States there are a number of places 
where timber tracts can be secured of about 150,000 
acres which will average about 10,000 feet to the acre 
of merchantable timber. It is interesting to consider 
such a proposition in relation to the future of the lumber 
business and to the perpetuation of a manufacturing 
enterprise. 

In such a tract of virgin timber it is probable that 
two-thirds of the timber, or 1,000,000,000 feet, is adult 
trees which will not gain much hereafter by growth, 
and a good deal of it is liable to deterioration in qual- 
ity. This 1,000,000,000 feet of timber, which should be 
cut as soon as practicable, will supply 100,000,006 feet 
a year for ten years. Then, if the estimates of con- 
servative, practical forest students are correct, 30,000,000 
feet could ‘annually be cut in perpetuity—tkat is to 
say, 2 percent of the full normal stand of timber. It is 
even possible that by care in the treatment of such 
a forest its output might be decidedly increased. 

Furthermore, in such a case as we have supposed, 
the first ten years of operation would more than pay 
out the entire investment, leaving a capitalized value 
amounting to practically as much more. 

It would seem that the capital which nowadays is 
seeking investment in any long time proposition pro- 
vided it be safe, which is content to go without interest 
for years if thereby a railroad, for example, may be put 
upon such a basis that it can thereafter permanently 
declare dividends, or which looks forward ten or twenty 
years or a generation to the time when an investment 
will begin to yield only moderate revenues, should be 
attracted to such an investment; and a timber propo- 
sition like this should be easily capitalized as a per- 
manent investment. 

In sections of the country where forest fires are 
not an important element of the hazard, nothing is 
surer in the long run to yield a moderate return for 
the investment than a large timber holding. 

It is time that in this country, at least in locations 
where the timber is to be had, the lumber business 
should cease to be a matter of this year and next, and 
it should cease to be a short term destructive enter- 
prise and be a permanent investment such as would 
attract trust funds or any capital which desired a 
long term safe investment; inasmuch as it is as safe as 
any that can be imagined—safer if possible than gov- 
ernment bonds, and will pay a better interest. 





IMPORT AND EXPORT FIGURES. 


One of the subjects for congratulation on the part of 
the American people is the wonderful growth in the for- 
eign trade of the country, the exports being unprece- 
dented in value and in the scope of industries and coun- 
tries covered. The exports of food stuffs and raw mate- 
rial, while very heavy, are far surpassed in growth by 
those of manufactures; while the imports testify to the 
industrial activity of this country by the quantity of 
material imported for manufacturers’ use. The total im- 
portation of materia! of this class during the ten months 
ended with October was $238,257,918, as compared with 
$214,396,757 in the corresponding period of 1899 and 
$127,301,945 in the same months of 1894. The exporta- 
tion of manufactures increased nearly 25 percent in one 
year and more than doubled in the last four years. Ex- 
ports of manufactures of iron and steel alone in the ten 
months ending with October were $110,000,000, against 
$86,000,000 in the corresponding months in 1899 and 
$51,000,000 in the corresponding months of 1897, thus 
having more than doubled in the three years. The ex- 
portation of agricultural products during the ten months 
was in round figures $700,000,000, as against $625,000,- 
000 in the same months of 1899. : 

A statement issued by the treasury bureau of statistics 
by decennial periods shows that the exports for the ten 
years ending June 30, 1900, exceeded the imports during 
the same period by $2,615,343,320. In but four decennial 
periods since 1790 have exports been in excess of im- 
ports, and those of any importance have been in the last 
three, the next largest excess that of the last decade 
having been from 1881 to 1890, when it was $729,489,759. 
The balance of trade since the foundation of the present 
form of government in favor of the United States is 
$2,046,588,012, showing that up to ten years ago the 
United States had been in debt to the other countries of 
the world. 


BBBDBLBLD LLL IS 

John Griffin is the writer of the leading article in the 
Forester for August, and devotes to it a discussion of 
forestry in Cuba. He states this island and Porto Rico 
are practically devoid of good timber and believes that 
tree crops will pay. He believes that many northern 
species of woods will grow well in Cuba, especially 
those that in the north prefer sunny locations, as shaded 
locations in Cuba will |e found suitable for them. He 
advocates the establishment of an experimental station 
there, as it would be a good investment for our own 
government even though the island is not to remain 
under our control, as many questions can be settled 
in this tropical location which could not be settled 
further north. The importance of trees in agriculture 
is also insisted upon, as many crops can be grown in 
their shade which would not bear the direct light of 
the sun. 
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THE EDITOR’S EUROPEAN OBSERVATIONS. 





A Trio of English Lumber Representatives—Unconventional Comments on Hoo-Hoo—A Prom- 
inent British Poplar Exponent—Seasonable Hints on German Trade Mark Peculiar- 
ities—Possibilities of a Neglected By-Product and a Depreciated Tree. 





A Lancashire Lumber Lad.—357. 


A recent English visitor to American lumber markets 
was John J. Swan, the efficient and faithful representa- 
tive of Lightbound, Rigby & Co., of Liverpool, England. 
Inasmuch as Mr. Swan is 
an unmarried man, I pre- 
sent his portrait here- 
with for the benefit of 
the ‘numerous young lady 
readers of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. It is true 
that my previous offices in 
this respect in behalf of 
Mr. Fred Budgett, of Lon- 
don, England, have as yet 
borne no fruit, but I am 
not yet weary in well do- 
ing. 

I have been delving a 
little into Mr. Swan’s past 
history and I find him to 
be about 35 years of age, 
and he calls himself a 
Lancashire lad, although his father was a bonnie Scot. 
He was educated in Liverpool and has spent, nineteen 
years of his life in the lumber trade, thirteen years 
of which with another Liverpool firm before begin- 
ning his present connection with Lightbound, Rigby 
& Co., where his experience will doubtless exceed thir- 
teen years, he having already been six years with this 
well known Liverpool house. Lightbound, Rigby & Co., 
I may remark, have a reputation second to none in 
the Liverpool trade. They have office and staff at 
Fleetwood, Manchester and Preston in Lancashire, 
besides doing a large native timber trade in Ireland, 
which although it has been running but two or three 
years has had a wonderful development. The Irish 
timber is principally larch and fir, although with a 
fair amount of ash, oak, beech and sycamore. The 
principals of the firm of Lightbound, Rigby & Co. 
(the late Messrs. Lightbound and Rigby being both 
dead) are Charles Latham and R. Norbury, both young 
and energetic business men. . 

Mr. Swan makes annual viaits to America in behalf 
of his firm and takes considerable pleasure in his 
American pilgrimages. The only fault he has to find 
with America is its largeness. ‘Everywhere you want 
to go,” he says, “there seems to be a day’s run or a 
night’s journey at the very least. Certainly the rail- 
road facilities are good, but from Boston to Wisconsin 
and from the northern peninsula of Michigan to Mem- 
phis, Tenn., is a good far run and one we could not 
do at home.” 


Mr. Swan’s Comments Upon Hoo-Hoo.—358. 
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“During my travels,” Mr. Swan continued, “I came 
across a number of good fellows wearing a badge with 
an imprint of some wonderful animal they called a 
wild cat and they explained to me that it was the 
badge of a Hoo-Hoo lumberman. It struck me as being 
quite unnecessary for any lumberman to wear a dis- 
tinguishing badge, as their general good fellowship, 
genial manners and kind ways are usually depicted 
on their features, and one only wants an introduction 
to have this impression fully confirmed by their con- 
versation. But why call it Hoo-Hoo? Would not Mew- 
Mew be more in keeping with the badge?” 

Mr, Swan is speculating about mysteries which are 
too deep for his darkened comprehension. He has safely 
escaped the country, but those of Hoo-Hoo should man- 
age to capture and initiate him upon his next visit 
to our shores. 


A Second of the Same IIk.—359. 


The ink had scarcely become dry on the above item 
with reference to the visit of Mr. Swan of Liverpool, 
and incidentally alluding to Fred B. Budgett, when Mr. 
Budgett himself arrived in Chicago or one of his periodi- 
cal trips among the lumber and door manufacturers 
of the states, with whom both north and south his firm 
of Budgett Bros. enjoys a large and mutually profitable 
connection. Budgett Bros., as has previously been stated 
in these columns, is one of the young and progressive 
firms in England which believe im being constantly in 
touch with the trade on this side of the water as well 
as at home, hence Mr. Fred Budgett’s frequent trips to 
this country. His recent presence in Chicago was a 
brief one, immediately following a visit among his 
friends in the north. 


The Third of a Splendid Trio.—360. 


In its issue of November 10 the LUMBERMAN made a 
personal reference to the visit to this country of Walter 
J. Sharp, sor of Thomas G. Sharp, of Churchill & Sim, 
London, England. Mr. Sharp has now been in the coun- 
try about two months and has visited all sections. He 
had some thrilling and exciting adventures with New 
Jersey mosquitoes before arriving in Chicago, but the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is advised that his southern 
experiences were fraught with still more thrilling adven- 
tures. His efforts im the south to get closely in touch 
with the primitive sources of supply of the lumber, 
which his firm handles in such large quantities, neces- 
sitated such means of transportation as horseback and 


muleback over the roughest sort of roads. Mr. Sharp’s 
equestrian feats in the London parks and boulevards have 
been under conditions somewhat different and less try- 
ing to his physical anatomy, but with the true Eng- 
lish perseverance he has adapted himself as far as pos- 
sible to his environment, whether in the wilds of Mis- 
sissippi or Louisiana or in a London drawingroom. 
Later he visited the hardwood section of Ohio and the 
Virginias, and among his latter pilgrimages was one 
in company with J. W. Taylor, sales manager for W. M. 
Ritter, whose headquarters are at Columbus, Ohio. 
These gentlemen visited the extensive Ritter plants at 
Panther and at Dry Fork, W. Va., and one result of 
the pilgrimage is said to be the placing of an order 
for seventy carloads of poplar to be delivered at an 
early date. As many of our readers know, Mr. Ritter 
is one of the largest producers of poplar amd hard- 
woods in the country, and sends a considerable quan- 
tity of his product to England, Germany, Denmark and 
other continental countries, 


A Poplar Specialist in London.—361. 


Speaking of poplar (or canary whitewood) abroad, 
the writer has had some pleasant experiences im London 
in the company of Louis C. Hay, who is the resident 
representative in England of the Burt & Brabb Lum- 
ber Company, of Ford, Ky. Mr. Hay is a most ami- 
able gentleman and, unlike many whose manners are 
cultivated and deferential, he has a forcefulness which 
has brought him well to the fromt as one of the lead- 
ing factors in his line in the London lumber trade. Mr. 
Hay is the son-in-law of the Hon. Wellington R. Burt, 
of Saginaw, Mich., head of the Burt & Brabb Lumber 
Company. He is thoroughly in touch with the prac- 
tical details of poplar manufacture, as well as in the 
selling department, and during the last five or six 
years his efforts im London have created and fostered 
a market which consumes a large portion of the product 
of the Kentucky mills of his company. An extended 
reference to Mr. Hay is foreign to the general disposi- 
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tion of the man, who talks fluently about poplar but 
is very taciturn when he is himself the subject of 
conversation. The insertion of his portrait with this 
brief reference, however, is a matter over which he has 
not direct control and is a deserved tribute to that 
gentleman’s various kindly offices performed for myself 
upon different visits to London. His portrait given 
here will be as thoroughly familiar to many of the 
foreign readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN as are 
the shipping marks upon the lumber which he sells. 


Trade Marks in Germany.—362. 


Speaking of shipping marks Consul-General Frank H. 
Mason, of Berlin, has recemtly called attention to a 
somewhat curious feature of the German trade mark 
law which it might be well for American lumbermen 
to remember. I have on several occasions spoken of 
the importance of shipping marks in the foreign lumber 
trade and of the desirability of adopting a distinctive 
mark and keeping it prominently displayed upon all 
export product; it being desirable also to adopt 
some distinctive foundation feature for such a mark 
with such variations or. additional characters as 
shall indicate different grades. In Germany Mr. 
Mason points out the one question which the 
officials determine in the _ registering of the 
trade mark, viz., as to whether it has ever been regis- 
tered before in Germany. If it has not the persor 


applying may register it and have absolute control of 
it in that country. This means that a trade mark which 
has been adopted by an American lumber manufacturer, 
for instance, could be registered by anyone else who 
chose to do so, and the real owner of the trade mark 
would be prevented from using it upon any of his 
goods sent to that country. This has actually been 
done in a number of instances as a means of specu- 
lation, the foreign manufacturers in many instances 
having been compelled to pay tribute for the use of 
their own trade marks which have beer registered by 
unscrupulous persons for this purpose. It would be 
well, therefore, for all American lumbermen to attend 
to this little detail in advance at once, or at least in 
advance of entering other products there. The expense 
of registering is 30 marks, or about $7.15. 


Economic By-Product Possibilities.—363. 


The reader will remember that I referred’ a few 
weeks since to an interesting social gathering at a 
Munich ratschkeller, soon after my return from Ober- 
ammergau, where the party was largely made up of 
young foresters under the chaperonage of Professor 
Mayr, of Munich university, and Lieut. Schenck, head 
forester of the Biltmore (N. C.) estate. Among those 
who were gathered upon that occasion was Alfred 
Gaskill, an American whose address for the present is 
Munich, where he is making a thorough study of pro- 
fessional forestry. Mr. Gaskill* had some interesting 
things to say from an American point of view, enlight- 
ened by his German experience, and in conversation with 
me he made some observations regarding wood alcohol 
which at my request he has kindly reduced to writing 
as follows: 


The other day I bought a half pint of wood alcohol and 
was astonished to find that it cost but 8 pfenninge, or at the 
rate of 30 cents a gallon. The question at once suggested 
itself that if “burning spirits’ can be made in Germany, 
where even the smallest twigs have a value, to sell at a price 
little above that at which good coal oil is sold, why can’t 
we make and use unlimited wood alcohol? 

I know that our American lumbermen are not wont to 
consider by-products in connection with their enterprises, 
but doubtless many a one would not be averse to piecing out 
his constantly shrinking profits. In other words, in many 
lumber camps is almost unlimited material for the production 
of wood alcohol which could be delivered at a still for the 
mere cost of hauling. 

If it be said that wood alcohol has but a limited use, the 
answer is so has anthracite coal, because there is little of it 
and it costs too much. Every season finds more and more 
gas stoves, oil stoves and benzine stoves in use in spite of 
the cost of the gas, the reek of the oil and the danger of 
the benzine. Wood alcohol, bulk for bulk, has a much greater 
heating power than petroleum and on that account now finds 
a limited use in the arts, but the present consumption is 
but a drop compared to what it may be. It is even quite 

ossible to look to its use as a light generator by means of 
nceandescent systems such as the Welsbach, Auer etc. 

f we can produce wood alcohol cheaply—and there ap- 
pears no reason to doubt it—we may easily take from lumber 
slashings and from unproductive woodlands and put into 
transportable form the vast paay of fuel that cannot now 
be marketed, because of its bulk. 

Of course, I cannot overlook the importance of such a 
possibility as this to the forestry question, for some such 
use of slashings and poor material will lighten immensely the 
forester’s task when he comes to consider how he shall intro- 
duce conservative lumbering and care for future growth in 
place of our present ways of doing it. In this view the fire 
question plays an important part, for if all the lumbering 
waste can be gathered up and taken out of the way the fire 
risk almost vanishes. 

If it be true as claimed that hardwood only is available 
for making wood alcohol, the suggestion may still have some 
value, for so called worthless hardwoods too often form a 
good part of many pine and spruce forests, and their re- 
moval can only be an advantage to any future crop that 
may come on. 


Mr. Gaskill found the price of wood alcohol in Ger- 
many just one-third of what it was in this country, 
in spite of the fact that it pays no tariff here, as on 
account of its poisonous character it cannot be used 
in medicine or as the basis for an intoxicant. It sells 
at 90 cents a gallon in this country as compared with 
$2.75 for grain alcohol. I am not advised of the exact 
reason for this great difference in price in Germany 
and in this country; but, as Mr. Gaskill suggests, the 
cheapening in price would undoubtedly greatly widen 
the industrial uses of this aleohol, which has most of 
the physical characteristics of ethylic or grain alcohol, 
although some technical uses require the latter, the 
chemical constitution of which is somewhat different 
from that of amylic or wood alcohol. 


Where “Jack” Pine Is Appreciated.—364. 


Mr. Gaskill also had something to say regarding 
“jack” pine which was very interesting to me, and I 
believe it will be to& those readers of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN who are familiar with this wood in its 
native Michigan habitat: 


It m interest some of your lumbermen in the white 
pine region to hear of the high rank that the much abused 
“jack” pine holds in the opinion of German foresters. 

In the latest price list of a well known firm of seed hand- 
lers “jack” pune (P. Banksiana) seed is quoted at 110 marks 
a kilo or $12 a pound, whereas the ordinary German pine 
(P. Sylvestris) seeds are offered at 6 marks a kilo. 

at is the reason for the high price of the despised 
“jack” pine seeds? Simply that German foresters—and they 
are also the lumbermen—have found that the tree will grow 
on poor, sandy, boggy soil, in places subject to frost and 
dangers that no other tree of any value can endure. It is 
thus just what they want to plant up areas that now are 
eyesores to them because they are unproductive. 

It is not claimed that the pine is better than others, but 
there is no question that it does make a tree of fair size 
and that the wood is by no means worthless. 

The former mean esteem in which the pine has been held 
by American lumbermen is somewhat altered, but it is worth 
a thought whether we cannot make a better use of it than 
we have heretofore. The silvicultural or foresters’ of 
view perhaps cannot be emphasized yet, although it surely 
is important enough. 

Lastly, there is a good chance for some one to take a little 
rofit out of this present desire of the Germans for more 
‘jack’”’ pine seeds than they are able to command just now. 
Of course the dealers won’t pay $12 a pound for the seeds. 
but there is no question that a food quantity could be sold 
at a price that would pay the gatherers ce wessaee 
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He Was Making the Grade. 


Everybody knows how the extraordinary demand for 
box material last fall made mill culls as good as No. 2 
and gave a selling value to what had been refuse. 
There is a certain mill man up in the northern penir- 
sula of Michigan who discovered that there was a 
demand for the stuff he had been burning up—for 
scoots, as the expression goes—and happening to meet 
George T. Cook, the box manufacturer of Marinette, said 
to him: “By the way, Cook, I am making some scoots 
this fall. Can’t you use some of ’em?” 

“Well, Atkinson,” said Cook. “What sort of stuff 
are they? Tell me about them. What do you mear 
by scoots?” ; 

Replied Atkinson: “To tell you the truth, I didn’t 
know what a scoot was, really, or how to define it, and 
so I wrote to Weeks and asked him for his definition of a 
scoot. He wrote back that ‘a scoot is an absolutely 
worthless board,’ and, by Jinks, Cook, I am makin’ the 
grade.” 





Turkey and Trouble. 


H. J. Miller, of the H. J. Miller Lumber Company, 
Chehalis, Wash., is busy explaining how it happened. 
Someone stole a pet turkey from his back yard and 
he wrote several lumbermen on Puget sound accusing 
them of purloining the bird. This led to the circulation 
of the following “Resolution of Sympathy for a ‘Poor’ 
Lumberman,” signed by over thirty individuals and 
firms: 

Wuereas, Some benighted and hungry populist did, on 
Hallowe’en night, between the hours of roost and rise, ab- 
stract, abscond, absquatulate, lift, carry away, loot, steal, 
grab, snatch and do away with the pet sawdust-fed turkey 
known as McKinley, from the back yard, premises, surround- 
ings, suburb, lot and holding of Brother H. J. Miller; and 

WuHoerBPAS, Suspicion is cast upon the fair and fragile repu- 
tations of several humble citizens of Seattle as the aforesaid 
turkey looters; and 

Wurereas, While we reserve our opinion as to the guilt or 
innocence of the parties named, we refuse to believe that 
any lumberman can own a turkey and conduct a lumber 
business at the same time, and condemn the same most bit- 
terly; and 

WuerpaS, Something has to be done to keep Brother Mil- 
ler from starving; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the undersigned do hereby subscribe and 
donate an amount sufficient to purchase a Siwash turkey 
(the natural food of the Puget sound lumbermen) to be for- 
warded to Brother Miller—and hereby warn him not to do it 
again. 

The “turkey” consisted of a red herring, a large red 
brick and a miscellaneous assortment of turkey legs and 
wings. Miller, however, had offered a cash prize of 
$2.50 to the high school of Chehalis for the best essay 
on the theft of the bird, and now comes the announce- 
ment that the prize essay accused Miller of stealing his 
own turkey, and he is said to have fled. 





One of Bob Wheeler’s Stories. 


To those who have to confess themselves unknown and 
have not the pleasure of the acquaintance of R. B. 
Wheeler, of Philadelphia, it may be stated that he is 
one of the foremost wholesale hardwood lumbermen of 
the east. I never have succeeded in getting Mr. Wheeler 
to attach his signature to an advertising contract for 
the publishers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, but in lieu 
thereof I have a sort of undefined understanding with 
him whereby he is supposed to supply me with sundry 
anecdotes with which to illumine this particular depart- 
ment of the LUMBERMAN. In years past he has been 
generous as a raconteur of stories that applied particu- 
larly to the lumber trade, but of late he has been palm- 
ing off on me stories that would neither be acceptable to 
Mr. Bok, of the Ladies’ Home Journal, or to the editor 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. In order to get him 
back to purely lumber anecdote I know of no way but 
to commence to repeat the chestnut stories which he 
has been telling me of late. 

Mr. Wheeler’s story which he insists has had great 
vogue with his intermediate Sunday school class _per- 
tains to an improvident lumber salesman who invariably 
returned to his wife and family very much impoverished. 
In fact his meek and loving wife eventually was obliged 
to remonstrate with him that he did not supply her 
money enough to provide for the necessities of life. 

On one particular occasion the traveling man took 
upon himself to expostulate with his wife on her 
method of bringing up the children, saying: “Look at 
_ boy and what he is doing; why don’t you lick 

Im!’ 

The wife replied: “How can you expect me to lick a 

y on an empty stomach?” 

“Why, don’t,” responded the brute; “turn him over.” 





TWO DISSEMINATIONS OF LIGHT. 


As is more or less generally known, St. Louis, Mo., 
has been suffering from dense darkness at night in its 
residence districts, due to am as yet unadjusted dif- 
ference with its electric and gaslight contractors. For 
this condition the mayor of St. Louis hag been criti- 
cized on all sides, the local press cartooning him severely, 
in reply to which he is credited with a response which 
has been humorously quoted all over the country: 
Well, we got a moon yet, ain’t it?” 

The Bonsack Lumber Company, large dealer in and 


shipper of hardwood lumber at St. Louis, recently has 
issued the following unique advertisment, printed on 
a thin piece of hardwood the size of a postal card and 
sent broadcast to the trade: “We are on the earth; 
we have the best stock on earth; what more on earth 
can you ask?” All this was on an engraving represent- 
ing the earth—a very catchy and attractive advertise- 
ment. A few days after Mr. Bonsack had placed the 
lot in Uncle Sam’s postoffice repository he was some- 
what surprised on looking over his morning’s mail to 
find one of his advertising slabs returned from a far- 
away hardwood man with the following addenda to his 
literary effort: “You may have all the above, but we’ve 
got a moon yet, ain’t it? Send usa carload of hard- 
woods as per specifications in letter.” 





What a Bed Costs in New York. 


Ex-Governor Upham, of Marshfield, Wis., as is well 
known, is very fond of a joke. He makes frequent trips 
to the metropolis and his special delight when in New 
York is to pose as a bucolic. Some years ago he regis- 
tered at the swell Manhattan hotel and asked to be 
assigned to a room. The room was a handsome one and 
suited the ex-gevernor’s purpose admirably. He soon 
returned to the desk and inquired of the clerk: “What 
am I supposed to be paying for the room you gave me?” 

“Five dollars a day.” 

“What,” ejaculated the governor, “$5 a day? Young 
man, do you know what $5 represents in Wisconsin? 
Five dollars means forty bushels of corn; $5 means 
200 pounds of hog.” 

The clerk was sorry it meant so much in Wisconsin, 
but the governor kept the room just the same. 





Aldrich’s Christmas Gift. 


F, W. Aldrich, the eastern representative of the Rib 
River Lumber Company, of Toledo, Ohio, has a sweet 
and loving little wife, who for more than a month past 
has been hinting that she would like a bronze clock 
for the parlor mantel as a Christmas gift. 

Fred was down at Philadelphia last week and one 
evening in passing up Market street was attracted by 
the voice of an auctioneer and the attendant crowd in 
an auction house. Fred was idling and dropped into 
the place. Just as he entered the room the auctioneer 
exposed to view in the rear of the store what was appar- 
ently a magnificient bronze clock. Surmounting the 
dial was a pair of cupids, and on right and left counter- 
feit Bacchus and Pan held forth. The auctioneer -was 
descanting om the beauties of the clock and in conclusion 
stated that it was marked to sell for $65. Just at this 
moment Mrs. Aldrich’s Christmas gift hint came to 
Fred’s mind. Here was his chance. Fred was grieved 
when the barker bid $2 to get the same going. The auc- 
tioneer looked hard at Fred when he asked “Who will 
make it $2.50?” Fred bowed, and “$2.50 is bid,” cried 
the auctioneer. “Who will make it $32” The stool 
pigeon said $3. Aldrich eventually got the clock all 
right. By the time he wormed his way back in the 
store and gave up his coin the clock was all nicely done 
up for him. He did not examine his purchase until he 
got back to his home at Pittsburg. He was then so 
proud of his bargain he had to deliver the gift to his 
wife in advance of Christmas morning. 

Sad to relate, the clock was a disappointment. It 
was just twenty-nine pounds of plain cast iron, and what 
looked like exquisite bronze under the electric light in 
the far distance of the auctioneer shop proved to be the 
gilding ordinarily applied to a steam radiator. The clock 
itself was of the sort Mr. Wanamaker sells for 39 
cents. Of course Mrs. Aldrich has smothered her dis- 
appointment and forgiven him, but Fred’s mother-in-law 
for more than a week now has addressed him as “Mr. 
Aldrich.” 


LUMBER FOR HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS. 


An enormous amount of lumber goes into harbor 
improvement and protective works. A few days ago 
the harbor of refuge at Milwaukee, Wis., which has been 
under construction off and on for nineteen years, was 
finally completed. The construction was of timber cribs 
with a plank covering and nearly 9,000,000 feet of wood 
has gone into this long breakwater. Already, how- 
ever, extensive repairs are needed. So the putting of 
lumber and timber into these works goes on all around 
the great lakes and on many of the rivers and to a 
greater or less extent on the ocean and gulf. Gradually, 
however, the policy of the government engineers is chang- 
ing in favor of more durable construction, rock and con- 
crete taking the place of a considerable amount of tim- 
ber work where conditions will justify it, but there are 
billions of feet of timber thus utilized and many millions 
more will be used as the years go on. 

PAA PB DPD IDL PIS 


The United States board of general appraisers has 
decided that box shooks sawed in the province of New 
Brunswick by American citizens from. lumber owned by 
American citizens, and the product of Maine forests, are 
entitled to free entry as unmanufactured lumber where 
they have been produced entirely by sawing. It is under- 
stood that planed box shooks would be excluded under 
this ruling. pcg sai intee 2 
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REVIEW OF THE TRADE. 


The dimensions of the anticipated anthracite short- 
age in the west this winter are somewhat shrinking. 
It is not meant that danger has passed, but a variety 
of current circumstances combines to help out the pros- 
pective buyer. Chief among these perhaps are the 
arger rail supplies in the west. Two weeks ago the 
shipper could scarcely be found whose receipts were 
equal to his requirements. Today half of them are 
receiving as much coal as they need and one or two 
have such stocks that they have resumed an active 
campaign in the country. It is true that this condi- 
tion exists under most favorable conditions for the 
buyer, for demand is lighter than usual at this time, 
amd with heavier inquiry the dock shortage which 
exists would become at once apparent. 

Shipments of anthracite coal to Lake Superior during 
November were 59,754 tons, as compared with 132,404 
tons for November last year, thus increasing the pre- 
vious shortage. The total shipments to Lake Superior 
for the season to December 1 were 495,176 tons, as 
against 824,381 tons for the corresponding period last 
year, but compared with two years ago the difference 
is less marked, the entire Lake Superior receipts for 
1898 being 540,848 toms, a total that will not greatly 
exceed this year’s shipments when December business 
is added. The anthracite trade in the northwest is 
now mainly a matter of weather and the extent to 
which dealers are already supplied. Last season they 
bought early and carried over into the spring some 
unsold stocks. Whether they are this year as well 
provided is questionable. It is evident they are not 
so comfortably situated out im the farther west, for 
inquiries are urgent. Prices are firm at circular. Per- 
haps the shippers who have still on their books unful- 
filled obligations, assumed last summer at $5.25 and 
$5.50, are delivering on those contracts a little more 
freely, but those shippers who now have better receipts 
are finding a ready market for the product, usually 
from customers of other shippers. From this it is 
inferred that the old and somewhat noisome obligations 
are mot disappearing as rapidly as either seller or buyer 
would wish. Eastern railways are apparently awake 
to the probable demands that will, be made upon them 
this winter for increased transportation of anthracite 
coal to the west and are preparing to take care of 
the business. The promptness with which they are 
now bringing forward the coal that is given them is 
encouraging but whether this will continue through the 
winter is not so certain. > 

An occurrence of unusual interest in the anthracite 
trade was the late purchase of the anthracite coal 
properties of the Pennsylvania Coal Company by the 
Erie railroad. It would be incorrect to aseribe to 
the company which now passes out of existence the origin 
of all or most price variations that have lately existed, 
but it declined to restrict itself to the percentage of pro- 
duction which by common concurrence was supposed to 
be its due share. Again, the Pennsylvania Coal Com- 
pany was active in promoting the construction of a new 
rail outlet from the anthracite regions of Pennsylvania 
im the interest of itself and many small independent 
producers. This project may now be considered dead. 
There is moreover at present quite an active absorp- 
tion of independent anthracite properties by the big 
companies. The purchase alluded to above implies a 
future more conservative policy among anthracite pro- 
ducers, 

There is little that is inviting in the present aspects 
of the bituminous coal trade from the seller’s or pro- 
ducer’s view. The market is extremely heavy, dull and 
urprofitable. The one fact that stands out in bold 
relief is that dealers generally throughout the west 
are so well stocked with fuel that they are not order- 
ing freely, even in the face of brisk consuming weather. 
The demand that followed the sharp weather last week 
was a disappointment in its diminutiveness. Salesmen 
out on the road tell of full bins they encounter at 
every town amd the consequent scant needs of dealers. 
There seems to have been a rather heavier buying in 
the fall than was realized. There is not the large 
inquiry that existed a year ago and moreover the 
production has gained quite materially in the past few 
months. A few operators have restricted their out- 
put to actual orders, but producing companies generally 
have not yet brought production down to the current 
flat state of the market, and the inevitable result is an 
overstocking of every side track. Even in parts of 
the west where values are usually more nearly held in 
equipoise than in congested centers there is an active 
selling campaign in progress amomg some generally 
conservative shippers. But conditions are liable to 
change and one of the causes leading to a possible 
change in the situation is the uncertainties of the com- 
ing interstate conventior of producers and miners at 
Columbus, Ohio, in January. In some portions of the 
west the men are openly advocating a higher scale of 
wages for next year and not unlikely will instruct their 
delegates to support that policy at the convention. 
While it is still the gereral opinion that a wage scale 
will be peacefully adopted next month, a few operators 
take a gloomier view of the situation and look for a 
strike. The United Mine Workers are making gains 
to membership in West Virginia and there are prospects 
that the wage schedule to be adopted will this com- 
ing year be applied effectively for the first time to 
the mining operations in that state. 
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Old Home of Famous Men. 


The main street of Galena, Ill., resembles very closely 
the thoroughfares of Heidelberg. It is narrow, winding 
and closely built. I have never seer another street like 
it in an American town. The most of the residences are 
on the bluffs, and so steep are the latter that to escape 
from fire in the Grant hotel one could‘walk from the 
third story directly on to a street in the rear of the 
building. The inhabitants number only 5,400, yet it is 
the oldest city in this whole regiom around. It was an 
early trading point and years ago the river was filled 
with craft. It was one of the prominent lead producing 
centers of the country and activity in the mercantile line 
stopped little short of the marvelous. But now the river 
is filling with silt; occasionally a government boat comes 
up from the Mississippi and im the line of navigation 
that is all. The packing house and steam saw mills are 
things of the past. I should call it a humdrum town, 
but it is rich in memories of great men. If any other 
town of its size has given to the country so many men 
who have helped to shape its destiny I do not know it. 
It gave to the Union army seven generals. From a bluff 
I looked down on the old home of E. B. Washburne, 
who in congress was called the “father of the house,” 
and who, following his long term in congress, served 
as secretary of state and as minister to France. Not 
many years ago when on a visit here, H. H. Kohlsaat, 
now owner of the Chicago Times-Herald, pointed to a 
place near the market house, remarking that there was 
where he used to sell two heads of cabbage for 5 cents. 
Mr. Kohlsaat’s brother, Judge Kohlsaat, also hailed 
from Galena. From a local newspaper office graduated 
James W. Scott, who became one of the greatest of 
newspaper managers. The little, rugged, old lead town, 
what a product in men it has turned out! 

L. A. Taylor, lumbermar here, tells me that he 
attended the first meeting called after the firing on Fort 
Sumter. It was held in the court house and the first 
speaker was Lawyer Rawlins, who was afterward major 
general and secretary of war. Rawlins was master of a 
fiery eloquence and his speech was a memorable one. Then 
Grant was called upon—the quiet man, who was clerking 
for $66.66 a month. Mr. Taylor thinks that on this 
occasion Grant talked about fifteen minutes, with no 
show of oratory but with great directness and intense 
earnestness. 

At this time, Mr. Taylor says, Grant was mot known 
by half the people of Galena. “In his duties as clerk he 
was always pleasant, but made few intimate acquaint- 
ances. He was fond of cards and would meet with a 
few friends at: the hotel to enjoy the games. Intem- 
perate? That is a base lie,” said Mr. Taylor warmly. 
“Grant did not frequent the saloons. When he had 
become famous and would come back to his old home, 
naturally there would be a crowd of friends around him, 
some of whom would walk arm in arm with him to the 
train, and then it would go out that Grant was ‘so 
drunk that he could not get on the car alone. No, sir; 
it was all a lie!” 

When the notes of war were sounded Grant said 
goodbye to the leather store. General Chetlain (who also 
was a Galena man) says that Grant drilled with lath 
the first men who enlisted in Galena. The aspirations 
of Grant during the period when troops were being 
recruited and forwarded; how he almost despaired of 
receiving a position which he felt that his military 
training had prepared him to fill, are matters of history. 
A letter written by him during this period to the adju- 
tant general of the United States’ army was never 
answered. 

Grant Homes and Souvenirs. 

In going up the bluff to the house in which Grant 
lived before the war I counted 200 steps. As will be 
seen from the illustration, it is a small, two-story brick. 
Grant did not own this house, and I was told that it 
would rent for $10 or less a month. Continually climb- 
ing these bluffs ought to make. great. football players, 
amd it is interesting to speculate as to what would have 
been the outcome in those days, when so mary young 
men were living here who were to become famous, if 
the football craze had struck the town. Would these 
young men have been the shining lights they now are, 
or would they have expended their vital energy: in kick- 
ing the pigskin, piling onto one another, smashing skulls, 
breaking limbs and recuperating im hopitals? I don’t 
know but we ought to thank the Lord that football was 
not a Galena sport. 

The home presented to Grant by the citizens of Galena, 
on the bluff across the valley, is also of brick, and was 
valued at $7,000. The place is still owned by the 
Grant estate, the family in charge of it receiving rent 
free. It is a sightly location, overlooking the city and 
valley, and is visited by many. Leaves, grass and flow- 
ers are carried away as mementoes. The oval door 
plate, on which is engraved Grant’s name, is bolted on, 
otherwise, the lady in charge said, it would have been 
gone long. ago. 

The hall is the only room in the house left intact 
as Grant used it. The furniture ir this room was inex- 
pensive. The hall tree did not cost, I should judge, to 
exceed $15; the table possibly half of that amount. The 
two chairs have carved backs and’ from the uniqueness 





of their design one may imagine they were gifts. On 
the wall are grouped bows and a quiver, undoubtedly 
obtained by Grant when on his tour around the world. 
There are a few pictures hanging on the walls of the 
hall and parlor which were placed there by the famous 
master of the house, one of them a photograph, in a 
misfit frame, of a crowded street hung with banners, 
made on the occasion of a visit of Grant to his old 
home. All the other furniture of the house has been 
removed by the members of the Grant family. It is 
supposed that this house is retained by the estate out 
of respect to the citizens of the town by whom it was 
presented. Down from this house regularly every Sun- 
day walked General amd Mrs. Grant to worship in the 
old Methodist church, ‘ 
Grant park is a lovely spot midway between the town 
and the Grant home. In it stands the statue of the 
great soldier which was presented to the town by Mr. 
Kohlsaat, the statue representing Grant dressed as a 
civilian, with his right hand in his trousers pocket. 
It is my recollection that Mrs. Grant objected to this 
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attitude, but having remarked that it was natural for 
her husband to carry his hand so the sculptor thought 
he had scored a success. In this park there is also a 
five and one-half inch gun, minus the breech, from the 
Viscaya, the breech presumably having beer dropped 
into the sea when the Spaniards saw that their ship 
was to fall into the hands of Sampson. In the public 
library there is an oil painting, 10x12 feet in size, 
executed by Thomas Nast, the cartoonist, representing 
the surrender of Lee at Appomattox. This painting 
was also presented to Galena by Mr. Kohlsaat. 

As this is written there stands within reach a 
crudely made cane that, were it not for a knob on the 
end of it, might pass for a section of a poorly turned 
broomstick. This cane was cut from a plank on which 
Grant salted hides, and was presented to me by Mr. 
Bermingham. In the basement of the store in which 
Grant clerked there was a table of plank on which he 
spread the hides purchased by him from the. farmers 
on market square, salted and bundled them up prepar- 
atory to shipping to.a Kentucky market. Undoubtedly 
it is known by most of my readers that Grant was 
never a tamer, although through the presidential cam- 
paigns he was represented as such. Mr. Bermingham 
and brother purchased this old store and removed the 
plank. They are regarded as precious material. A 
few canes have been made from one of them, nearly 
all of which were presented to the prominent men who 
have taken part im the Grant celebrations. 

At the republican ‘convention, held in Chicago in 
1888, a gavel made from one of these planks and fur- 
nished by E. W. Montgomery, member of the lumber 
firm of William Hoskins & Co., was presented to the 
chairman on nominations, Judge Estee, of California, 
amr event that created the wildest enthusiasm. There 
were gavels galore, including one of silver and one of 
gold, but this one cut from Grant’s old hide table was 
used throughout the convention and at its close was 
presented to the presidential nominee, General Harri- 


son. 
I wish that more young men would visit Galena. To 


the thimking it would prove an inspiration. They 
would walk over the ground where Grant, engaged in 
an occupation to which many of these young men would 
object, walked out and in among the common people. 
He did not wear kid gloves and patent leather shoes. 
He neither blustered nor assumed. Every day he did 
the best he knew how to earn a living for those who 
were depending upon him. Industrious, loyal to friends 
—those are the qualities which the old citizens attrib- 
ute to Grant. Then these young men could go to the 
court house, now in part being rebuilt, where possibly 
Grant made the longest speech of his life. Then they 
would see him like a caged beast, pounding away at the 
bars ir an endeavor to be permitted to render to his 
country the service for which he thought he was pre- 
pared. Finally the bars gave way and in due time 
he appears as the great meteor in the military heavens. 
They can follow him through those terrible conflicts— 
Fort Donaldson, Pittsburg Landing, Shiloh, Vicksburg, 
Lookout Mountain, The Wilderness—where he fought 
with bull dog tenacity, never for one moment question- 
img his ability to win. When glorious peace had come 
they can go with him to the white house, and then on 
such a triumphal tour around the world as no other 
man has ever made. And then with soft step and bated 
breath they can look in upon him at Mount McGregor, 
where, with cancer gnawing at his throat, the same 
patient, quiet man with never a complaint, is writing 
with his life’s blood his Memoirs, one of the great lit- 
erary achievements of the century, in order that his 
family may be cared for after his death. From a hide 
bench in the basement of a leather store in the little 
rugged city of Galena to all this! 

I am inclined to the belief that the names of only 
four men who have figured in American history will 
live out of books 1,000 years from now. Those mames 
I should write down as Washington, Lincoln, John 
Brown, Grant. It recently was said to me that Lee 
was also a giant in the military world. I know he 
was, but in my opinion his name will drop from hear- 
ing. Here in Galena, wher standing before the paint- 
ing of Nast, on the canvas of which are Grant and 
Lee, I tried to think of the conquered soldier whose 
name had lived, but I failed. We know Cesar and 
Alexander by heart, but how many of us who are not 
book worms can name the generals they conquered? 
Had Napoleor crushed Wellington at Waterloo how 
much today would we have known of Wellington, 
though only eighty-five years have elapsed? It is the 
soldier who receives the sword who is remembered, and 
he who yields the sword that is forgotten. 


Galena Lumbermen. 


This lead town has only two yards—and they are 
two yards. Occasionally the two yards in a town do 
not really make more than a quarter of a yard. In 
these Galena yards there is carried in stock at least 
2,500,000 feet. A good sized stock, with a good man at 
ge is, in my humble opinion, what makes a good 
yard, 

These yard men pull together, and just for fun look 
at their rating. Until these old fingers become so stiff 
that they cannot wiggle a pencil or thump a typewriter, 
I shall continue to preach the gospel of neighborly 
respect and love between the yardmer of a town. From 
the standpoint of rounded out manhood it is the thing 
to cultivate this respect and love, and financially it is 
the only proper thing. It means money in your pockets 
every time, and it means contentment and peace of 
mind, which are better thar money. 

Let me tell you the spirit that is shown by these 
Galena lumbermen. In Mr. Taylor’s office I met Billy 
Ridd, with the Carr, Ryder & Adams Company. Mr. 
Taylor is the youngest elderly man you ever saw. He 
is 72 years of age, but not a day over 21, Mr. Ridd 
is young, so am I, and so we three youngsters started 
out to do the town. At a stopping place riglety-jing 
went the telephone, and T. J. Bermingham asked if he 
wasn’t im this? Of course he was in it, and over he 
came. All of you Illinois dealers know Mr. Berming- 
ham. In 1897 he was president of the Illinois state 
association, and is now vice president of the Northern 
Illinois association. In earlier life he was an educator, 
being a superintendent of schools. He is yourg, too, 
and away the quartet of us went. We met the sheriff 
on the street and he said, “Go ’er, boys!” Now, I am 
going to leave it to you if it was not a beautiful sight 
to see these two competitors join hands in such a way. 
I do not often see it. Mr. Ridd is developing a lead 
mine and if he strikes leaf lard he is going to take us 
all on a European trip. When I visit a town and 
everything is as lovely and harmonious as it is in 
Galena I involuntarily shower my blessing upon their 
heads. 

The business of William Hoskins & Co. is run by T. 
J. Bermingham and E. W. Montgomery, Mr. Hoskins, 
who was father-in-law to both of these gentlemen, being 
dead. Off hand you wouldn’t spell Mr. Bermingham’s 
name as he spells it. His brother spells the name with 
an “i,” There is no law to govern the spelling of proper 
names. There was George Augustus Sala, the famous 
English litterateur, whose name is the same as mine, 
and you know how widely we differ when it comes to 4 
spell. We both suited ourselves, however, and that 
is the maim thing. Blamed if I care how any man 
spells my name if in the meantime I am enjoying life. 

Connected with this yard is one of the very best 
warerooms I have ever seen. It is 22x90 feet, two 
stories, and in it a man can turn around several times 
a minute if he warts to. Here sash and doors can be 
exhibited in the true sense of the word. There is no 
crowding, no piling of one kind of doors upon another. 
When a lady comes in to look at fromt doors or porch 
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posts if she feels like it she can waltz up and down 
the hall. 

The firm has several hundred feet of sheds—all of 
them open. The foundations for the piles are put in 
to stay, as occasionally the water sets back from the 
Mississippi and raises hob. At one time high water 
damaged this yard to the extent of $5,000. Mr. Taylor 
told me that the water had reached half way up the 
side of the stove in his office. On this occasion he 
piled his old account books on top of his big safe to 
keep them from becoming food for the fishes, amd there 
they remain. “If we had all the dead horses in those 
old books we could have a good time,” he said, point- 
ing to the pile. “One year more than $7,000 was charged 
that was never collected.” Mr. Montgomery is a quiet 
man who takes to politics like a duck to water. In 
1896 he was presidential elector for McKinley. 

D. A. Taylor’s sign reads “D, A. Taylor & Co.,” but in 
part it is obsolete, Mr. Taylor now being the whole 
thing. He has lived in Galena forty-six years and 
ran a steam saw mill twenty-two of them, the logs to 
supply it being rafted up from the Mississippi. I 
believe his manufacturing career ended about twelve 
years ago. The old mill building, 38x80 feet, is still 
standing and is used for storing lumber. The largest 
amount cut by Mr. Taylor in one season was about 
4,000,000 feet. This lumber was sold at retail, his 
territory reaching as far as Mineral Point, Wis., sixty 
miles distant. One year he sold $65,000 worth of 
lumber. Present profits on lumber he regards as small. 

Mr. Taylor was a Pennsylvania mill man before he 
came to Illinois and his crippled hands show contact 
with buzz saws. He says that at one time before he 
owned the mill which is now standing, with two cir- 
culars and one mulay, they failed to cut more than 
10,000 feet of lumber a day. When Mr. Taylor had 
possession of the mill he brought this amount up to 
40,000 feet daily, which he considered good work. After 
this he made a trip to Michigan and saw them dropping 
boards at a rate that made him feel like a stage coach. 

Up to five years ago lumber was rafted to Galena, 
and in floors and elsewhere are grub plank which bear 
testimony to the rafting period. But Galena, in this, 
as in other respects, has undergone a complete trams- 
formation and the lumber business is conducted much 
as it is at other railway points, 

A unique feature of the Galena trade is that more 
Tennessee red cedar posts are sold in the market than 
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any other kimd. These posts are all hewed, labor being 
so cheap in the section of country where they are 
obtained that if sawed they cost an extra price. At 
retail they sell at from 25 to 50 cents each, and the 
farmers in that vicinity have an idea that they will 
last as long as they will want to keep their fields sep- 
arate from those of their neighbors. In the upper 
story of the Hoskins warehouse there is a pile of posts 
which were cut on the Stone river (Tennessee) battle 
ground. No extra charge is made for thege posts, but 
Mr. Bermingham says it is a delight to. some veterans 
to be able to get them. Especially do the old soldiers 
who fought in that battle regard these posts in the 


light of souvenirs, 
ae, x 


A new paving, which has been in use for two or three 
years in various parts of Sheffield, England, consists of 
an alternation, upon a suitable foundation, of granite 
and wood paving blocks, 6 inches to 6} inches deep, the 
wood pavement having 4 inch more thickness than the 
asite. This form of pavement is said to combine the 
. “apeaay of both wood and stone, and it is especially 
. € as far as slipping is concerned. This idea originated 
i the mind of the inventor, Col. Bingham, from a seri- 

us accident to which he was subjected in driving upon 
® granite paved street. 





REFLECTED BY RETAILERS. 





Winter Prospects Only Fair—Uniform Confidence in the Coming Year—Sections Influenced 
by Poor Crops—Car Famine a Deterrent Factor—Opinions from 
Twelve States and a Territory. 





Waiting on the Corn Crop. 

Cotrax, Ia., Dec. 13.—Trade in this locality is much 
lighter this year than during 1899, pemeey on account of 
the higher prices of lumber. Wholesale prices seem to be 
about the same as sixty days ago and if they continue steady 
we expect a fair trade next year. The new corn crop in this 
locality is moving slowly and is poor in quality, *rices of 
corn are about the same as last year. S. M. Brown & Co. 


Collections and Country Trade Better. 


GiBson City, ILu., Dec. 14.—Stocks of lumber about_here 
are about the same as usual at this season. Shingles are in 
lighter supply than usual. ‘There has been rather less de- 
mand in town but more in the country than a year ago. 
Collections have been better than for several years. Our 
winter trade is always light. With present prices for farm 
produce we believe trade next year will be as good as or bet- 
ter than this year. No material change is noted in wholesale 
prices, but there is not as much cutting of prices as a few 
weeks ago. SPALDING LUMBER COMPANY. 


Average Stocks and Trade. 


JEFFERSONVILLE, IND., Dec. 15.—Stocks are about the aver- 
age for the season and volume of trade about the same as last 
year, but last year exceeded any former year. Prospective 
winter trade is less than fair, not as good as at present, 
making some concession on some lines of goods. 

T. J. LINDLEY. 


Spring More Active Than Winter Trade. 


Spencer, Mass., Dee. 17.—Stocks here are more than 
on an average compared with former years. The demand 
this year has not been as large as some years before. 
We expect a quiet winter trade, with hope that trade will 
be better next year. I think the wholesale prices not quite 
as high as last year, although they have advanced some- 
what of late. Building here is very quiet, only a few 
new buildings going up this winter; think it will be better 
in the spring. M. N. Horr. 


Demand the Best in Years. 


UNIoNn City, TENN., Dee. 17.—Stocks in our section com- 
pare favorably with last year’s stocks; every yard seems to 
be easy as far as keeping supplied is concerned. We think 
that beyond question the demand this season has exceeded 
any for the past five years. Though affected to some extent 
by the car shortage, our retailers have been able to supply 
the demand except in case of some few, who fail to realize 
from year to year the never failing annual car shortage, un- 
til too late. Our trade during the winter months is usually 
very dull and we have no special reason to anticipate any- 
thing better this winter. We are very much encouraged, 
however, as to the prospects for business in the spring of 
the new year, as our people have been blessed with fairly 
good results in all lines of trade. 

As usual, our mill friends are on the alert to “dig” 
the short retailer for everything in sight, but we trust 
that they will camp on reasonable grounds in their present 
pursuit for better prices, as we all have suffered more 
or less from their last successful effort. 

C. H. SHerritt & Co. 


Hampered by Competition. 


Fort WAYN®, IND., Dec. 17.—We are not carrying quite as 
large stock as we did one year ago, but think it sufficient for 
any ordinary demands. City trade with us was better than 
last year, but our country trade has not increased much, 
owing no doubt to the number of yards surrounding Fort 
Wayne. We expect fair trade next year, but as we will have 
more competition, which has always been very strong, it 
bes take considerable of an increase in the demand to keep 
us busy. 

The wholesale market seems to be firm, with an upward 
tendency in yellow pine, of which there is quite a little han- 
dled here. Jacos Kierr & Sons. 


The Blight of Car Famine. 


Martow, I. T., Dec, 17.—It is almost impossible to get 
lumber this fall. We could do a fine business if we only had 
the lumber. 'The trade is good now and we do not think there 
will be any danger of it falling off this winter. Think we 
will do a good business next year. 

The wholesale men have gone up a little since election. 

8S. J. Futter & Co. 


Active Present and Prospective Trade. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Dec. 18.—Inquiry among dealers of 
the city indicates that they regard the trade as in a normal 
condition. The volume of business at this season is always 
small, and this year it is no exception. Every dealer is 
finishing up the year’s business, attention being directed to 
closing up old matters rather than entering into new ones. 
As a rule, stocks were allowed to run down during the late 
summer and fall more than usual, and this occasioned a’ brisk 
trade with the wholesalers for wants as they were developed. 
Salesmen have uniformly reported more active sales than 
for many years at this period. 

Nothing unusual is expected of the winter’s trade; as there 
is nothing to indicate any trade beyond the ordinary small 
business. It is different with the business expected during 
1901; there is uniform feeling that it will be good. Not 
that we are anticipating a boom or anything of that nature, 
but there is not a single reason now apparent why trade 
should not move forward in a steady, satisfactory manner. 
The natural requirements of our city and the country round 
about, under the solid conditions determined by the election, 
will produce this without any spocamiee tendency. The 
capacity of our manufacturing plants has largely en in- 
creased this fali and the lumber trade will share in the 
increased activity. 

Wholesaie prices are firm, with upward tendency. The 
dealers are buying only in accordance with usual purchases 
at this period. JAMES T. EAGLESFIELD. 


Trade Better, Prices Stiffer. 


Oxrorp, ALA., Dec. 14.—The lumber business is some- 
what better in this section than it has been. Prices are 
stiffening up somewhat but we do not ow a any great 
advance before the beginning of spring business. 

Grant LuMBER COMPANY. 


Stocks and Demand Larger. 


Srurceon Bay, WIis., Dec. 15.—In comparison with the 
average year stocks at this = are larger and the vol- 
ume of demand is increased. Prospeets for next year’s 
business are good. We find wholesale prices a trifle easier 
than they have been. N. 8. WasHBurn & Co. 


Consumption Retarded by Prices. 


FLEETWOOD, Pa., Dec. 
about three-fourths those of the average year at this season 
and the volume of demand has been lessened about one-half. 
Prospects for winter trade are poor and are not good for 
next year’s business. Wholesale prices are from 10 to 15 
os lower than they have been. Lumber manufacturers 

ave simply been wild on prices, which has made the trade 
dull, and people are holding back for still lower prices; in 


15.—Stocks in this vicinity are: 


fact, we have sold less lumber wr oe than we did'in any 
other year for the last fifteen, and are looking forward to 
and trust business will improve in this line. 

ScHAEFER, WARNER & Co. 


Stocks Lower and Demand Greater. 


Decatur, Tex., Dec. 14.—Compared with the average year 
stocks in this territory are notably low and the volume o 
demand is comparatively greater. I have reason to expect a 
good winter trade and prospects are fair for next year’s 
business. I find the wholesale market stiff and higher than 
usual. 8. P. SMITH. 


Coming Trade to Be Good. 


STARBUCK, MINN., Dec. 15.—About the same amount of 
stock is held here as usual at this season, with demand light. 
Winter trade will be small, but prospects for next year are 
good. I find wholesale prices firm. On account of poor 
crops in this vicinity collections are slow. 

Henry N. JOHNSON. 


Influence of Higher Cotton. 


De LEon, Tex., Dec. 14.—Stocks are lower than the aver- 
age at this season, with demand much greater. For winter 
and next year’s trade the outlook is promising. Wholesale 
prices are stiff and advancing. The high price of cotton, 
with a fairly good crop, has enabled the people of this coun- 
try to pay up their mortgages and their land notes and have 
money left to buy wagons, furniture etc. and build new 
houses and repair old ones, barns etc. We are selling more 
lumber—more demand for it, more bills being figured on for 
future work than for ten years. Mills are advancing prices 
and it is almost impossible to Le stuff shipped a, 
The retail yards are short of stuff and cannot get it as they 
need it, on account of car famine. HigGInBoTHaM & Co. 


Lessened Stocks and Prices. 


New MIDDLETOWN, IND., Dec. 14.—The stock of hardwood 
lumber here is not large as it was a year ago, and prices are 
not as high. There is not much activity among buyers; 
furniture manufacturers are not anxious to buy. I don’t 
think there will be any increase in the amount of hardwood 
lumber for the year. I think there will be an increase in 
the amount of building lumber for the year for home con- 
sumption. Ev_Mer 8. Foster. 


Dullness Due to Crop Failure. 


FREMONT, IND., Dec. 13.—Prospects for this winter and 
next season’s trade are not very encouraging, owing to the 
failure in our wheat crop. The farming community, which 
constitutes the largest part of our trade, will not do much 
building until after next harvest, waiting for the outcome of 
the present wheat crop, which was not very promising last 
fall owing to the fly getting in its work. Our stock is in 
better condition than last year at this time. Our fall trade 
was good; if anything, better than last year up to this time. 
There is no building of consequence in sight at re for 
the coming year. B. C. SHUPP. 

For a Stable Wholesale Market. 

ArGEeNnTINE, KAn., Dec. 18.—Our stocks at the present 
time will compare, as far as quantity is concerned, with 
any average year. We always aim to keep them full at all 
times in order to take care of whatever trade may come. 
We have found it our experience that this is much the 
better plan. 

The volume of our trade as compared with previous 
years is considerably greater, probably 20 percent. As to 
what we expect for winter trade, it will depend largely 
upon the weather. Up to the present time our trade 
throughout the country where we are interested is keeping 
up remarkably and will do so as long as the weather is 
favorable, in our opinion. We look for a good year in 1901 
as prospects all along the line indicate that. 

We are constrained to believe that the wholesale prices 
will be firm and some higher. We think the whole- 
salers have learned a lesson during the past year that they 
will not forget, and they will be more conservative in their 
views and in making prices will recognize more fully the 
law of supply and demand. We would much rather see a 
stable market as to prices than a weak one. It is better for 
all. Bapeer LuMBeR COMPANY, 

A. A. White, Treasurer. 


Stocks and Demand Light. 


HAVERHILL; Mass., Dec. 17.—Stocks are very much lower 
than in almost any previous year, with a very light de- 
mand and the prospect very poor for the balance of the 
year. As to next year’s business, it is a little too early 
to prophesy. We ‘are in hopes it will be better than it has 
been in the past. year. Wholesale market rules very high; 
almost all kinds of eastern lumber, hemlock and spruce, 
scarce. D. D. Coase LumBpR COMPANY, 

Increased Building Prospects. 

Horst P. O., Onto, Dec. 17.—The outlook for next 
year is d. There will be-more building here next 
year than there has been for three or four years. Peo- 
ple have gotten used to the prices and will go ahead. 

Hamuet Lumser, Coat & Freep CoMPAny, 
By V. B. Foutz. 


Typical Expansion. 

Wicuira, KAN., Dec. 18.—We are erecting a new plan- 
ing mill building 54x120 feet, 2-story brick, which will 
be equipped with the latest improved planing mill 
machinery. Will have shaving and dust collectors, with 
direct feed to our boiler, also an elevator and, in fact, 
everything that goes to make a first class factory. 

WesTERN PLANING MILL CoMPANY. 


Erie Stocks and Prices. 

Erie, Pa., Dec. 15.—The stock of white pine and 
Michigan hemlock at Erie is considerably larger than 
last. year. Trade has been much, heavier than at any 
previous time in the past five years and we look forward 
to a good winter’s business. A 

Prices for white pine are stiff and inclined toward an 
advance, but hemlock is selling very low and, owing to 
the large quantity on hand, we. fear will.go lower, 

_GzorcE Carrout & Bro. COMPANY.;,,; 
< . ¥ 72 

The Thomas Fibre Company has been organizéd at” 
Trenton, N. J., to test thoroughly the diseovery of 
Robert Thomas, who states that paper can be made“ 
from cotton seed hulls at one-half the cost of manu- 
facturing it from wood pulp. 
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THE WHITE PINE NORTH. 





The Leech Lake Timber Land Sale Dispute—Harbor Improvement at Duluth—Saginaw 
Shipments the Smallest in Four Decades—Observations at 
Three Great Mill Points. 





THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 19.—The recent sale of 
dead and down timber on the Leech Lake Indian reser- 
vation has been hung up in Washington by Secretary 
of the Interior Hitchcock, a result of protests lodged in 
the interior department against the approval of the con- 
tracts recertly entered into by Capt. Mercer with several 
Minneapolis lumber companies. Four prominent lum- 
bermen of the Mississippi valley, accompanied by Repre- 
sentative Morris, of the second Minnesota district, called 
on Secretary Hitchcock the latter part of last week and 
said they should have had an opportunity to compete for 
the purchase of these logs. They protested against the 
manner in which the sale had been made and intimated 
that proper notice of the sale had not been given. They 
asked Secretary Hitchcock to disapprove the pending 
contracts and to reopen the matter. In the meantime 
the interior department has suspended the sale and has 
telegraphed Capt. Mercer to come to Washington and 
explain the transaction. 

To the northwestern delegation of lumbermen Secre- 
tary Hitchcock explained that he was anxious to get 
as much money as possible for the timber and if it had 
been sold for less than it would bring in the open mar- 
ket there would be a thorough investigation and in all 
probability the matter would be reopened for another 
sale of which due notice would be given. It was expected 
that Capt. Mercer would reach Washington early this 
week and that the purchasers of the timber would also 
be called into the conference at the national capital 
during the week. 

Among Mimneapolis lumbermen it is generally under- 
stood that the secretary’s extension order is the forerun- 
ner of an annulment of the sale. However his powers 
under the law are not so closely defined but that there 
may be an extended controversy. The secretary believes 
that if he annuls the sale it will restore the lands to their 
previous status as unoffered and entirely under his 
control. On the other hand some authorities believe that 
the lands can only be disposed of at public auction. 
Finally, however, the secretary may decide that if a con- 
troversy be likely to result the best policy will be to 
withdraw the lands from sale altogether until the Nelson 
law shall be amended. 


Mild Weather Helps Building. 


Mild weather the past week has aided greatly in com- 
pleting pending building operations and has resulted in 
a marked increase in demand for white pine lumber in 
the local market. Many buildings at the time of the 
recent cold weather were only partially inclosed and as 
a result when the mercury hovered close to zero work 
had to be suspended’ entirely. As soon as it turned mild 
again the work was rushed to inclose buildings so that 
operations might be carried on throughout the winter. 
Marked progress has been made in this direction and the 
mild weather in its future effect on the situation will 
prove of great benefit to both lumber dealers and con- 
tractors. 

Another feature of the situation which has given the 
local lumber market a stronger tone during the week has 
been the unexpected call from sash and door manufac- 
turers. Nearly all the factories at this point are run- 
ning on full time and where immediate business does 
not absorb the output manufacturers are anticipating 
new business. 

The mild weather has also had an effect upon the 
logging situation and with two-thirds of December gone 
and logging operations not commenced lumbermen are 
beginning to speculate as to whether or not the log cut 
will be anywhere near as large as it was anticipated. 
With a short log cut this winter prices in white pine 
lumber will undoubtedly rule very strongly ihrenshent 
December, January and February, and in the sprin 
when the demand quickens lumbermen may be obliged 
to name higher figures than are ruling at present. 


To Raft Lumber to Winnipeg. 


An innovation in lumbering in northwestern Minne- 
sota next summer will be the rafting of lumber and 
shingles from East Gramd Forks, Minn., to Winnipeg, 
on the Red River of the North. This will be done 
by the Grand Forks Lumber Company, at the head of 
which is R. H. McCoy, who for some years manufac- 
tured lumber at Lakeland, Minnr., on the St. Croix river 
below Stillwater, and rafted his lumber to Mississippi 
river points below. Mr. McCoy was in Minneapolis on 
Tuesday of this week, having returmed from a visit to 
the lumbermen of Winnipeg a few days before. He says 
that Winnipeg lumbermen take kindly to the idea of 
having lumber brought to them down the Red River 
of the North, and he feels assured of a ready sale for 
at least 10,000,000 feet to be rafted to Winnipeg next 
season as a starter. He had first imtended to use barges 
but has decided that the lumber can be rafted as on the 
Mississippi. It is really not a new thing to ship 
lumber on the Red River of the North, although it has 
not been done in late years. It was on that river that 


James J. Hill, the great railway magnate, first became 
interested in trasportatior problems, running a line 
of steamboats from Fargo to Winnipeg in the early 
days and at times taking considerable lumber. Steam- 
boating gave way to railroads, but Mr. Hill still owns 
and operates a steamboat on this stream. The Grand 


Forks Lumber Company cut over 20,000,000 feet of 
lumber the past season and expects to make about 
35,000,000 feet mext year. 


Wisconsin Lumbermen at Port Arthur, Ont. 


A deal has recently been closed by several Wisconsin 
lumbermen which includes the purchase of a large 
tract of timber tributary to the Pigeon river, lying 
partly in the northern part of Minnesota and partly ir 
Ontario, and the organization of a company to manu- 
facture it at Port Arthur, Ont., called the Pigeon River 
Lumber Company. The members of the company imclude 
D. J. Arpin, of the John Arpin Lumber Company, 
Grand Rapids, Wis.; Will Scott, also of Grand Rapids, 
Wis.; Herman Finger, formerly of the old Gerry Lum- 
ber Company, Eagle River, Wis., and others. A plant 
has been bought at Port Arthur and operations will 
be carried on, beginning with next year, on a large 
scale. Being located on the Canadian Pacific railway, 
the company can ship west to the Manitoba trade and 
also to Ontario points to the east. 


Minor Mention. 


The Chicago Lumber & Coal Company is contemplat- 
ing extensive improvements in the cedar yard which was 
established several months ago at East Pullman, St. 
Paul. The company has found that business has been 
exceptionally good during the past year and is making 
preparations to handle next year’s trade in the most 
satisfactory manner, It is quite probable that the com- 
pany may decide to erect large storage sheds for cedar 
shingles, poles and posts. A manufacturing plant is also 
under consideration and it is possible that the company 
may do its own sawing at this point in the near future. 

C. I. Miller, secretary of the Chicago Lumber & Coal 
Company, passed through Minneapolis last week on his 
way from the Pacific coast to the St. Louis office. 

Max Littman, traveler for the Flour City Lumber 
Company, is in Chicago on business for the firm. 

F. W. Farwell, president of the Flour City Lumber 
Company, is spending the week at the mill at McCord, 
Wis. The company has recently purchased a tract con- 
taining about 2,000,000 feet of lumber in the immediate 
vicinity of the mill at that place and Mr. Farwell is 
making arrangements to cut and transport it in order 
that it may be used next season. 

W. Bourne, representing the Shell Lake Lumber Com- 
pany, and F, J. Garland, of Menominee, Mich., repre- 
senting J. M. Hastings, of Pittsburg, Pa., were in Min- 
neapolis recently. 

E. P. Welles, of the Brainerd Lumber Company, has 
gone to Clinton, Iowa, where he will remain until after 
the holidays. 

O. A. Veblin, of the Veblin-Hagna Lumber Company, 
Blooming Prairie, Minn., was in Minneapolis this week 
making purchases for a new yard which his firm will 
establish at Ellendale, Minn. 

J. C. Glover, of the Amery Lumber Company, passed 
through Minneapolis this week from his home at New 
Richmond, Wis. 

Capt. T. H. Stevens is in Chicago, where he will 
spend the holidays. 

J. G. Fullerton, of the Fullerton Lumber Company, 
will spend the holidays at Sioux City, Iowa. 

B. H. Ward, of J. D. Young & Co., Fairmont, Minn., 
and Otto F. Ohlson, representing G. W. Ricketts & Co., 
of Duluth, were in Minneapolis the latter part of last 
week, 

The W. O. Barndt Lumber Company is the name of 
a new concern which has begun business at Minneapolis. 
Mr. Barndt is well known to northwestern lumber deal- 
ers by reason of his former connection with the Shevlin- 
Carpenter Lumber Company, with which he has been 
associated as traveling salesman for the past four years. 
The new company will have offices at 1012 Lumber Ex- 


- change and will handle white pine and do a general lum- 


ber business. 

C. H. Edwards, of the Iowa Lumber Company, Ionia, 
Iowa, spent several days at Minneapolis last week. 

Among northwestern dealers ——- at Minneapolis 
during the past week were the following: S. E. Ander- 
son, Canby Lumber Company, Canby, Minn.; Mr. Willis, 
Willis-Daggett Lumber Company, Albert City, Iowa; 
FE. 8. Bjornsson, Litchfield, Minn.; Mr. Wood, Wood 
Bros., Milbank, 8. D.; D. B. Morrison, Winona, Minn.; 
'W. E, Blodgett, Wisconsin Lumber Company, Faribault, 
Minn.; R. Skeith, Prescott, Wis.; G. Eliason, Monte- 
video, Minn.; E. J. Stearns, Hutchinson,, Minn. 

8. E. Sarles, a prominent dealer of Monticello, Iowa, 
spent several days in Minneapolis this week looking 
over the market and making purchases of lumber. 

It is announced that hereafter the Puget Sound Saw 
Mill & Lumber Company will be represented at Minneap- 
olis by F. 8S. MacIntosh who for several years has been 
with that firm. J. B. Thompson, the former representa- 
tive of the company, will engage in other lines of work. 

Asa Paine, in company with his wife, expects to start 
shortly for Florida, where he will remain for several 
weeks, 

J. A, Hughes, of the W. I. Carpenter Lumber Com- 
any, expects to start shortly for the west coast, where 
e will look over the shingle situation and attend to mat- 

ters of business for his firm. 

R. B. Shute, formerly of Minneapolis, has accepted 


a position with the Crookston Lumber Company, at 
Crookston, Minn., as general manager. He takes the 
place of R. L. Chapin, who recently entered the employ 
of the Shevlin-Carpenter Lumber Company, of this city. 

C. B. March, secretary of the Red River Lumber 
Company, of Akeley, Minn., was in Minneapolis this week 
on business. 

The Goodrich Lumber Company’s retail lumber yard 
and planing mill plant at Great Falls, Mont., has 
been purchased by J. G. Ingram, of Eau Claire, Wis., 
formerly president of the Lea-Ingram Lumber Company, 
which sold out a year ago to the Alexander & Kdgar 
Lumber Company, and his son, W. G. Ingram, who 
was for a number of years in the office of the Hudson 
Saw Mill Company, at Hudson, Wis., of which concern 
his father was also at the head. They will operate 
the business at Great Falls as the Goodrich Lumber & 
Supply Company and will take possession January 15, 
1901. 


A. G. Hudson, manager of the White River Lumber 
Company, Enumclaw, Wash., spent Monday and Tues- 
day in Minneapolis, leaving ‘Tuesday night for the 
east. He will spend the holidays with relatives at his 
old home in Massachusetts and return to the Pacific 
coast about the middle of January. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


DuLutTH, MINN., Dec. 19.—There is a surprisingly 
firm tone to the local lumber market and sales have 
already been made for spring shipment eastward, most 
of them for the far east and about 2,000,000 feet for 
Chicago, the sales aggregating about 8,000,000 feet, 
mostly common grades, of which the east is understood 
to be quite bare. Buyers recently here say that of late 
common shop, No. 3 and No. 4 boards, are scarce east, 
and in these grades the Duluth market rather excels. 
The stock here now will be in excellent shape for early 
shipment, and it is likely that little of it will be left 
by spring. This is early for sales for spring, but the 
general idea seems to be that prices will at least be no 
lower, and some of the deals just made have been at a 
slight advance over late fall figures. The chief sales 
of the week were by F. L. Gilbert, all his No. 4 boards 
at Red Cliff and here and 1,500,000 of other grades, 
chiefly at Red Cliff; by Mitchell & McClure, 3,500,000 
feet of No. 3 at a price said to be 50 cents higher than 
lately; by the Merrill & Ring Lumber Company, 1,200,- 
000 feet of No. 2 and better. Other smaller sales have 
also been made, 

Local dealers are advocating a plan among all here 
by which they can yard their lumber and distribute 
direct from the yards. As things are now there are any 
number of competitive points a little nearer consumers 
that are able to sell at greater advantage on account 
of their better rates, and a common distribution might 
avoid that trouble as well as others. 

The fire loss at the yard of the Tower Lumber Com- 
pany has been adjusted by the insurance men, who 
found very little salvage. The loss is above $70,000 and 
the insurance is enough to cover it. Jacob Mortenson, 
president of the company, has returned to his home, 
after having spent some days at Tower. 

Peter Gray, of Virginia, Minn., will erect a small 
mill at Maple Grove for sawing adjacent timber. 

A mill has started this week at the new town of 
Blackduck, north of Bemidji, on the Minnesota & Inter- 
national. All its output will probably be consumed 
at home for some time, as the town and the surrounding 
country are growing rapidly under the influence of the 
road and the excellent opportunities thereabouts. Con- 
siderable logging will be done this winter along the 
International, though the road has not been carried so 
far as was fully expected by its projectors. Its timber 
goes to Mississippi river points and down the Brainerd 
& Northern, of which it is a continuation northeasterly. 

There is great talk about building at Duluth and 
vicinity the coming year. It is early for much to be 
settled, but if signs do not fail, if the building trades 
shall not make unreasonable demands, and if material 
be not too high there will be a fine building year. 

The Duluth & Iron Range railroad is planning the 
construction of a new harbor and has asked the govern- 
ment to appropriate about $400,000 for a protecting 
breakwater. The harbor will be the other half of its 
present harbor location, which is open to the northeast 
storms, necessitating the protection. The company’s 
business amounts to more than 4,000,000 tons a year 
and is constantly growing. It has made plans for the 
improvement of the harbor space to be secured’ and in 
the plans are two large docks for shipping lumber 
exclusively, to be possibly the best lumber shipping 
docks to be found anywhere. The plans.call also for 
four iron ore shipping docks, each to cost in the neigh- 
borhood of $650,000, and for large coal and merchan- 
dise wharves. All these will consume an immense amount 
of lumber, the ore docks alone taking 9,000,000 to 
10,000,000 feet each. The prospective raising of the 
present docks and the contemplated improvements will 
consume much timber. 

The mills at Cloquet will have a large stock next 
spring, if things go as planned. There were many 
million feet left over at the close of the sawing season 
and the mill of the Johnson-Wentworth Company will 
saw all winter, but the stock for the summer will be 
by far more than Cloquet has ever sawed in a year. 
Besides the work of the two other logging concerns, 
Gowan & Dugal will cut extensively on an upper trib- 
utary of the St. Louis, and the Duluth & Northeastern 
and Southern Mesabi roads will bring about 60,000,000 
feet to the rivers, while small jobbers and the com- 
panies themselves have camps all along the Cloquet and 
St. Louis watershed. 

The announcement is made this week that the inspec- 
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tion and shipping firm heretofore known as J. A. Kent 
& Co. will be hereafter Kent & Campbell. This is a 
change in name only, the members of the firm con- 
sisting of J. Allan Kent and Joe A. Campbell, as in the 
ast. The offices of this firm are in the Providence 
building, Duluth, and during the few years they have 
been in existence they have built up a large and’ increas- 
ing business. 

The mill of the Scott-Graff Lumber Company, Duluth, 
is sawing this winter night and day, part of the time 
on logs for Richardson & Avery, of Saginaw, Mich. The 
company will also saw some lumber for itself. This 
concern’s large sash and door factory, which was 
enlarged some months ago by an addition forty feet 
long and two stories high, is now running to its full 
capacity and is enjoying a very good trade in Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, Montana and northern Michigan 
and Wisconsin, 





AT LAKE NEBAGAMON. 

ASHLAND, Wis, Dec. 17.—The Nebagamon Lumber 
Company, Lake Nebagamon, Wis., sawed 40,000,000 feet 
of lumber the past season. The company has enjoyed 
a good trade and goes into winter with a stock of 
20,000,000 feet. Logging is now being carried on with 
the company’s own railroad, the Hawthorne, Nebaga- 
mon & Lake Superior, and plans are being made for a 
season’s cut of about 50,000,000 feet next year. At the 
office of the Nebagamon Lumber Company the writer 
found Manager J, P. Weyerhaeuser and A. W. Echart, 
manager of the sales department, both of whom expressed 
themselves satisfied with the condition of the lumber 
trade and looked forward to next year as being an 
exceptionally good one for lumbermen. 

J. E. Watts, who has been representing the company 
in easterm Nebraska and western Iowa this year, is 
now at the office. Mr. Watts formerly traveled for 
the Cloquet Lumber Company. H. E. Woods, who rep- 
resents the company in Minnesota and northern Iowa, 
is now in from the road, also spending his midwinter 
vacation in Minneapolis. The Chicago sales office of this 
company is in charge of C. P. Bowen, at 300 The Temple. 
Mr. Bowen has been associated with J. P. Weyerhaeuser 
nearly all his life, having started as a boy in the mill 
of the old Rock Island Lumber Company, at Rock 
Island, and for many years traveled on the road sell- 
ing lumber for the company. When the Nebagamon 
Lumber Company was formed at Lake Nebagamon Mr. 
Bowen went there also and looked after the sales for 
the first year. Early in the present year he opened 
up the Chicago office and was succeeded at Lake Nebaga- 
mon by Mr. Kehart. 

Mr. Echart is no novice in selling lumber, Although 
but 41 years of age he has put in twenty-two years 





A. W. ECHART, 
of Lake Nebagamon, Wis. 


in learning the business. A native of Illinois, he moved 
to Minneapolis when 19 years of age and begar his lum- 
ber career in the office of Beede & Bray. He was 
afterward associated with E. T. Sumwalt, a wholesaler, 
in his office in St. Paul. Im 1886 Mr. Echart went to 
South Stillwater, where he was associated with the old 
Stillwater Lumber Company until 1890, when he took 
charge of the sales department of N. P. Clark & Co., 
Minneapolis. When this concern went out of business 
in 1894 Mr, Echart accepted a similar position with 
the Rust-Owen Lumber Company at Drummond, Wis., 
where he remained two and one half years and was 
afterwards connected with the Backus-Brooks Company, 
Minneapolis. He also traveled one year for the North- 
ern Lumber Company, Cloquet, Minn., and early this 
year went to Lake Nebagamon in his present position. 
He recently removed his family to Lake Nebagamon and 
occupies a pretty little home on the hillside overlook- 
img the lake not far from the home of Mr. Weyer- 
haeuser, 
Observed at Ashland. 

C. F. Latimer, manager of the Ashland Lumber Com- 
pany, who is also, as well known, at the head of one 
of the largest banks of northern Wisconsin, expresses his 
entire satisfaction at the present condition of not only 
the lumber business but of business in general. He says 
that Ashland is loaning money to Chicago and the east 
and that northern Wisconsin is exceedingly prosperous. 
He believes that lumber will be worth fully as much as 


it is now, if not more, in the spring, and is demonstrat- 
ing his faith in the market by not endeavoring to force 
sales. He reports having made a sale of 1,000,000 feet 
since navigation closed, to go by rail to Minneapolis and 
Chicago. He states that the logging railroad has shut 
down for the winter but will resume operations in the 
spring. 

The Knight hotel, under the able management of 
Charles Clark, continues to be the headquarters for 
lumbermen visiting Chequamegon bay. Just at present, 
however, there are not many buyers in the market, but 
after the holiday season is over they will begin to look 
for lumber along the lake. 

W. E. Wooding, the inspector and shipper, who has 
offices in the Knight hotel block, says that there is more 
or less inquiry for lumber to go out by rail this winter. 

J. S. Reik, of Coman & Reik, inspectors and shippers, 
will leave this week for Menominee, Mich., to visit with 
his partner, J. S. Coman. 

D. L. Wiggins, the Ashland inspector, speaks very 
hopefully of the lumber trade outlook and, like others, he 
says he sees no reason why next year should not be a 
banner one in the lumber trade. 

At Drummond. 

The Rust-Owen Lumber Company is now headquarters 
for some of the cork pine now remaining in Wisconsin. 
This honor it shares with the North Wisconsin Lumber 
Company, of Hayward. During the season just closed 
the Rust-Owen Lumber Company sawed over 27,000,000 
feet of lumber and now has a well assorted stock on hand. 
As is well known, this company makes a high grade of 
lumber which it ships all over the country—some going 
west of the Mississippi river and even into Missouri river 
territory and a large part being shipped as far east as 
New England points. During the summer some cargoes 
were shipped by rail to Ashland and there loaded on to 
vessels. Manager Frank Drummond says that the com- 
pany has also shipped some pine abroad and frequently 
receives foreign inquiries. 

At Drummond last week I ran across J. C. Fyfe, the 
company’s representative, who has this year spent most 
of his time in Illinois and Indiana, making one trip west 
of the Mississippi river. J. F. Boss, who has charge of 
the sales department, says that sales have been all that 
could be desired the past fall. The class of lumber made 
by the Rust-Owen Lumber Company is such that it 
sells easily when there is any demand for lumber. 





WISCONSIN VALLEY NOTES. 

MERRILL, WIS., Dec. 18.—Holiday quiet prevails at the 
various lumber offices and little attention is paid to lum- 
ber trade generally. Retailers prefer to let their stock 
run low just before taking invoice, and little building is 
going on, hence manufacturers are not shipping much 
lumber comparatively. 

Since Langley & Alderson moved their headquarters 
to Merrill, Charles Inman has assisted in looking after 
their store and supply house, but now their business 
at Starlake has assumed such proportions that it is 
necessary to place a trustworthy man there as supply 
manager, and Mr. Inman has been placed in charge. 

R. C. Schulz, of the H. W. Wright Lumber Company, 
on Friday evening was surprised by a company of his 
neighbors and friends, as a pleasant reminder of his 
birthday anniversary. 

Charles Hinze, who has been at Whitney, Ontario, for 
some time with the lumber company of which Ed 
Anderson, formerly of this city, is manager, after stop- 
ping a few days here departed for Arkansas and Louisi- 
ana, to look over the prospects. 

The Fenwood Lumber Company’s mill at Hatley is 
now sawing logs left over from last season, which will 
keep them going until they begin hauling again. 

A. P. Lovejoy, of Janesville, vice president of the 
Merrill Lumber Company, was in the city a few days 
the past week, going thence to Tomahawk to be present 
at the annual meeting of the Wisconsin Valley Advance- 
ment Association. 

Last year seemed to have been the banner season for 
hemlock in both price and demand, but now comes the 
reaction and both price and demand have slumped, and 
the result will be that probably the amount of hemlock 
put in this winter will fall much below that of last year. 


3 ON THE MENOMINEE. 
M 


ARINETTE, WIs., Dec. 19.—Notwithstanding that 
this is the close of the year there was a considerable 
movement of lumber this week. One large sale of 
next season’s stock was made at an advance of 15 percent 
over the price of the same stock last year. The Kirby 
Carpenter Company sold to the Paepcke-Leicht com- 
pany, of Chicago, 10,000,000 feet of its 1901 stock on 
this advance, the first sale on the river of next season’s 
stock and all box lumber. Car trade men from the east 
picked up 2,000,000 feet of various kinds of stock here 
this week and it is being shipped out. 

A scarcity of Nos. 1 and 2 lath is reported here 
this week and local companies have been unable to fill 
the orders. 

A number of the Marinette and Menominee mills will 
start up right after the first of the year sawing hard- 
wood and hemlock, which is mow coming in here by 
rail. Among concerns which expect to begin the win- 
ter’s run soon after the first are Burns & Hicks, A. 
Spies, Bay Shore Lumber Company and the Sawyer- 
Goodman company. 

Lumber shipments for the year are over. The last 
steam barge, the Butters, was in port this week and 
loaded a cargo for Chicago. The harbor and river are 
still oper but few of the vessel owners care to keep 
their property on the water at this time of year. The 
ice crusher, Algoman, expects to keep the channel across 
Green bay open for the Ann Arbor car-ferries all win- 
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ter and if this is done lumber shipments over this 
route will continue brisk. 

W. R. Lake, a cruiser, returned this week from Idaho, 
where he completed the purchase of 10,000 acres of 
pine timber for the syndicate headed by Gov. Edward 
Scofield, of this state. The tract is a compact one ir 
Shoshone county, on the north fork of the Clearwater 
river ,and contains about 250,000,000 feet and cost the 
purchasers about $60,000. Good judges estimate the 
value of the timber at several times this amount. The 
syndicate expects to erect a mill next year. 

The C. H. Worcester company, which formerly oper- 
ated at Fisher, Mich., and which has its offices in this 
city, contemplates the purchase of the saw mill and 
timber owmed by Samuel Crawford at Cedar River, Mich. 
Cruisers are now out making an estimate of the timber. 

The steam barge Mary Mills, one of the oldest lum- 
ber carriers on Lake Michigan, was totally destroyed 
by fire at Sturgeon Bay last week. She was om her 
way here from Milwaukee to load a cargo of lumber, 
She was owned by the Hilty Lumber Company, of Mil- 
waukee, 


PENDLETON & GILKEY EXPANDING. 

JANESVILLE, Wis., Dec. 18.—The well known white 
cedar firm of Pendleton & Gilkey, at Janesville, purpose 
to do a still larger business next year in not only white 
cedar products but also hemlock and pine lumber at 
wholesale. In connection with this expansion move- 
ment comes the announcement that A. B. Carson, known 
to the lumber trade as “Kit” Carson, has severed his 
connection with the Alexander Stewart Lumber Com- 








A. B. CARSON, 
of Janesville, Wis. 


pany, Wausau, for which he has been traveling for the 
last seven years, and will hereafter reside at Janesville 
and manage the sales department of Pendleton & 
Gilkey. 

This cedar concern has each year gradually extended 
its business until for several years past it has handled 
annually nearly 2,000,000 pieces of cedar. A few 
months ago it established a large wholesale cedar dis- 
tributing yard at Janesville to which point post, poles 
and shingles are shipped from the north, unloaded and 
then reshipped on order. Its facilities for handling the 
cedar trade are now of the very best, and with the addi- 
tion of Mr. Carson, who has demonstrated marked abil- 
ity as a lumber salesman, the future appears exceedingly 
bright for Pendleton & Gilkey. 

“Kit” Carson, while only 36 years old, has had con- 
siderable business experience. He is a native of Met- 
calf, Ontario. In 1883 he moved to Wisconsin and after 
working one year in the woods went into the railroad 
business and in the next few years filled almost every 
position along up the line, as he says, from station 
agent to “slinging lightning” in the train despatcher’s 
office. He began selling lumber on the road on com- 
mission in the spring of 1891, and later associated 
himself with A. L. Adams, of Green Bay, Wis., as travel- 
ing salesman. He remained with Mr. Adams until De- 
cember, 1893. In January, 1894, he entered the employ 
of the Alexander Stewart Lumber Company, of Wau- 
sau, as their only traveling representative, and has re- 
mained with this concern ever since. He will enter upon 
his new duties at Janesville January 1, 1901. 

As a traveling salesman Mr. Carson has made many 
friends in the trade who will wish him success in his 
new venture. With Mr. Carson in charge of the office 
and sales department H. 8S, Gilkey will hereafter have 
more time to devote to the buying and the general man- 
agement of the business. The new arrangement accord- 
ingly should result greatly to the advantage of Pendle- 
ton & Gilkey and enable the firm to do a much larger 
business in the future. 





PICKED UP AT WAUSAU. 
Wausau, Wis., Dec. 18—A crew has been at work 


‘ for several days tearing up the tracks of the Texas & 


Southeastern railroad, known as the Upham logging 
road, and the material is. being transferred to the timber 
tract of 33,000 acres owned by the Upham company, 
north of Athens, this county, to be used for the con- 
struction of spurs from the main line of Upham’s new 
road. The road, fifteen miles in length, was built in 
1887. Each winter until three years ago a number of 
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large logging camps were put in along the line. It is 
estimated that over 100,000,000 feet of logs were hauled 
over that road to Marshfield. 

C. P. Crosby, operating a saw mill at Hawkins, was 
in the city recently and reports that his mill is now 
shut down, but that during the past season he has cut 
about 8,000,000 feet of lumber, mostly hardwoods, a 
greater portion of which is still in pile, awaiting pur- 
chasers. Mr. Crosby looks for lively sales after the 
holidays. 

Arnisen & Hurch have fitted up their mill for winter 
sawing and are now awaiting snow to secure logs and set 
their machinery going. The Wilbur Lumber Company 
supplies the stock and will take the cut as heretofore. 

The Joseph Dessert Lumber Company’s saw mill at 
Mosinee expects to be in operation again by about Jan- 
uary l. 

William Gamble, manager for the Wausau Lumber 
Company at Edgar, was in the city a few days ago, and 
reported that his mill will start up about the first of the 
year for the season’s run and that his company will put 
in 5,000,000 feet of its own timber and buy all it can 
get from farmers. He expects to run the mill until 
June. 

The reversal of the decision of the lower court by the 
supreme court in the case of the Week Lumber Com- 
any, of Stevens Point, against the Marshfield Land & 
caller Company, of Marshfield, is a victory for the 
latter company, of which ex-Governor Upham is the 
leading light. The Week company endeavored to build 
a logging railroad through a tract of land belonging to 
the Marshfield company, claiming that the line it used 
was a public highway. The Marshfield company block- 
aded the road by felling trees across it. An injunction 
was issued and then the road was blocked in the same 
way in another township. Contempt proceedings failed 
to stand, but a temporary injunction was again issued 
and this has been set aside by the supreme court. 





THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


Bay Ciry AND Saainaw, Micu., Dec. 18.—Trade is 
better than might be expected on the eve of the holidays 
and at the close of the year when manufacturers and 
dealers are taking account of stock and squaring up 
business. The yard dealers with scarcely an exception 
report fair movement. They are going into the winter 
with fair stocks and confidently expect that after the 
holidays there will be a decided impetus to trade, as all 
indications point that way. The mills have shut down 
and unsold stocks on the mill docks are smaller than 
usual, 

The season of navigation has closed and account 
of the business done has been taken off the books. Lum- 
ber shipments from the Saginaw river during the season 
just closed were the smallest in nearly forty years. From 
the port of Saginaw the shipments by water during the 
entire season were 1,130,000 feet only, and from Bay City 
they were 11,958,000 feet. A comparison with previous 
years makes the following exhibit: 
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Receipts of umber by water in the Saginaw river 
during the season of navigation were: Saginaw, 21,789,- 
375 feet from American ports and 18,020,702 feet from 
Canadian ports, a total of 39,810,077 feet; Bay City, 
22,092,000 feet from American ports and 16,776,531 feet 
from Canadian ports, a total of 38,868,531 feet. This 
makes a total for the river of 78,678,608 feet. The 
total receipts of lumber by water durimg the. season 
of 1899 were 73,528,844 feet. 

There also came from Canada during the season 
just closed 3,092,800 pieces of lath; from American 
ports 14,410 pieces of cedar, 175,000 shingles, 365,000 

ieces of lath, 5,020 railroad ties and 2,500,000 feet of 
ogs. 

There came to the Saginaw river during the past 
season 29,879,485 feet of pine logs from Canada. The 
Canadian embargo prohibited bringing over logs cut 
from crown lands and those brought over were cut or 
Indian reserve and deeded lands., In 1898 there came 
to the Saginaw river from Canada 154,997,171 feet of 
logs, and in 1899 24,522,808 feet came from Canada. 

It is reported that in the northern counties of the 
lower peninsula buyers are offering only $4 a thousand 
feet for hemlock logs, and some contracts have. been 
made at $3.50. The stagnation in hemlock during the 
summer and fall is the cause of this, but of late there 
has been more inquiry for hemlock and it is the belief 
of experienced men in the business that before spring 
there will be a decided rise im the price of this kind 
of material. Last spring hemlock logs on the Saginaw 
river sold as high as $10 a thousand feet. 

The Saginaw Lumber & Salt Company had 16,000,000 
feet of lumber manufactured last season on. Georgian 
bay. The Central Lumber Company had 8,000,000 feet 
cut over there and has 5,000,000 feet on hand there 
now. This company will not lumber any in Canada 
this winter, but the Saginaw Lumber & Salt Company 
is putting in a full stock for its mill on this river, tlie 
logs being cut on Indian reserve lands. 


Saginaw lumber 
Canadian lumber for spring delivery om this river. 
Mershon & Co. have bought nearly 20,000,000 feet and 
Schuette & Co. about 16,000,000 feet, while other buy- 
ers have contracted for smaller quantities. 

L. C. Slade has been buying a quantity of lumber 
at Duluth which is to come to his Saginaw yard by 
the all rail route. He expects to bring down from the 
Lake Superior district a number of miuion feet this 
winter by rail. It is likely that other comcerns on the 
river will also bring in stock by rail. 

The bursting of a fly wheel at the plant of the Dwight 
Lumber Company, River Rouge, Detroit, on Saturday 
morning resulted in the death of Duncan Campbell, 
second engineer, aged 28, and the injuring of Engineer 
Albert Mobley and Joseph Lazotte, a workman. 

W. C. McClure, of Duluth, is spending the holidays 
with his family at his home in Saginaw. C. L. Ring, 
who is in Saginaw during the holidays, says that Mer- 
rill, Ring & Co. have sold 1,500,000 feet of lumber at 
Duluth for spring delivery. The stock is No, 2 com- 
mor and’ the price $20.50, which is $1.50 advance 
on last fall’s prices. This concern manufactured 35,000,- 
000 feet of lumber during the season just ended. 

The lumber company recently organized at Cheboygan 
with a capital stock of $45,000 is known as the Embury- 
Clark Lumber Company. The Cheboygan mills have all 
shut down. The Swift & Clark mill cut 25,000,000 feet 
during the season. 

The Crump & Sons factory at Roscommon, which cuts 
stock for the Bay City box factory, has suspended opera- 
tions until March. This was necessary by reason of the 
accumulation of stock at the finishing yard of the Crump 
Manufacturing Company. 

Hon. Arthur Hill is home from California. 





LAKE MICHIGAN’S EAST SHORE. 


LupinaTon, Micu., Dec. 19.—The sawing season here 
was brought to a sudden close last Friday by the 
freezing of Pere Marquette lake. It had been hoped 
that the weather would permit a continuance of opera- 
tions until Christmas. Lumber barges loading at the 
time were obliged to sail with short cargoes and all 
harbor craft were immediately laid up. ‘The closing 
of the Butters and Cartier’s mills will not disengage 
many men since Stearns will again run his plant all 
winter and now announces that night tours will be 
resumed after January 1. 

No statement of the cut of Ludington mills has been 
made, but probably 60,000,000 feet for the season is 
a very conservative estimate. All the mills are well 
stocked, the lumber on docks at the present time being 
about as follows: Stearns’ 18,000,000 feet, Butters’ 
8,000,000 feet, Cartier’s 5,000,000 feet. ‘he last stock 
all is sold, mostly for car delivery, except 1,500,000 
feet belomging to Rath & Cartier and the Cartier Lum- 
ber Company. 
Milwaukee owns a good portion of the lumber included 
as stock on the Stearns dock. On his 3-year 35,000,- 
000 pine contract with the Schroeder company at $15 
Stearns has still another year in which to finish the 
remaining 11,000,000 feet. 

The prospects are that logging operations this win- 
ter will be about the same as last year. The stump- 
age of this region may now be said to be entirely in 
the hands of the mill owners and it will be handled 
with care. Only such logs will be cut as are needed 
to insure continuous operation. But the mill men own 
more timber than is generally believed and none of 
them figure on exhausting their supply inside of six 
years. Butters and Stearns will receive logs through 
the winter by rail while the Cartier company, depend- 
ing entirely upon the Hamlin lake hemlock supply, 
has emough logs to start on in the spring. There is 
no snow here at present, so that but litle winter logging 
can be done this month. 

Hon. J. S. Stearns, the well know lumberman of 
this city, is figuring quite prominently in the public 
eye just now by reasor of a new and somewhat public 
- aye undertaking. Mr. Stearns has secured from 
the Epworth Training Assembly a 10-year lease of 
Hotel Epworth, a leading summer resort hostelry located 
two miles north of this city. He will improve and 
enlarge the place and make just what is needed—a first 
class summer hotel. It is also rumored that Mr. Stearns 
is about to purchase the Epworth League railroad with 
the view of extending it five miles morth of Hamlin Lake, 
a famous fishing resort. 





NORTHERN NEWS NOTES. 


.The Oshkosh Log & Lumber Company, of Oshkosh, 
Wis., has decided to abandon its plant at Choate, having 
exhausted the available supply of timber in that neigh- 
borhood. The company was founded in 1892 by Bray & 
Choate, G. W. Roe and Thomas Daly, all of Oshkosh, 
and the mill and buildings at Choate represent; an out- 
lay of $100,000. Since that date the mill has turned out 
250,000,000 feet of white pine lumber. 

The Peshtigo Lumber Company, of Peshtigo, Wis., will 
cut about 150,000 cedar posts at its camps on the Wau- 
saukee branch of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
railway; also 75,000 poles and an immense number of 
cedar ties. The company has one of the largest exclusively 
cedar camps in northern Wisconsin. 

The Morton-Edgar Lumber Company, of Platteville, 
Wis., has purchased the shingle mill and property, includ- 
ing eight forties of fine hardwood timber, of R. M. 
McKenzie, at Clifford, on the Soo line. The company has 
also large holdings near Tripoli, two or three miles from 
the new purchase. 

It is reported that H. C. Ward, of Frederic, Mich., will 
build a saw mill twelve miles from that town in the midst 


dealers have bought heavily of 


The John Schroeder Lumber Company of 


of his timber. The mill is to be equipped with a circular, 
gang and two band saws. 

The sales of timber lands made lately on the White 
Earth reservation in northern Minnesota have netted 
the Indians a gain of $29,127.20 over the estimated value 
of the tracts, provided the sales be approved by the 
interior department. There are still $33,000 worth of 
pine lands left for disposal at private sale, 

D. L. Montgomery, of Washburn, Wis., a veteran saw 
mill builder of the northwest, is putting up a circular 
saw mill for G. E. Evans in Lewis county, Tennessee. 

Governor Scofield of Wisconsin is the head of a syndi- 
cate which recently purchased 10,000 acres of govern- 
ment pine land in Idaho, believed to contain 250,000,000 
feet of white pine timber. The tract lies in Shoshone 
county, on the north fork of the Clearwater, and cost 
$60,000. A saw mill will be built on the property next 
year. 

At the recent annual meeting of the Tower Lumber 
Company, of Tower, Minn., it was decided to double the 
capital stock of the concern, making it $300,000. The 
company now owns about 140,000,000 feet of pine timber 
tributary to its mill at Tower. 

Ex-Governor John §. Pillsbury, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
has offered the state forestry board 1,000 acres of cut 
over land in Cass county, Minnesota, to be used for for- 
estry purposes. It is specified that two-thirds of the reve- 
nue which may be derived from the gift must go to 
the state university at Minneapolis. The gift will give 
the state board a chance to experiment with the renewal 
of timber growth upon cut over lands. 


Lammers Bros., of Stillwater, Minn., will cut about 
20,000,000 feet of logs during the season, about 10,000,- 
000 of which will be cut on the Cloquet river and rail- 
roaded to Stillwater, the remainder to be cut on Kettle 
river and near Drummond, Wis. 

The Lac du Flambeau Lumber Company, of Lac du 
Flambeau, Wis., will probably put in 30,000,000 feet 
of logs during the coming winter. 

The Wild Rice Lumber Company, of Ada, Minn., 
expects to log about 10,000,000 feet of pine this winter. 

The Morgan-Curry Lumber Company is making some 
large shipments of factory stock to Liverpool, England, 
the material going forward from Galveston on the 
steamships Lugano and Castano. 

Nolan Bros, & Laird, of St. Paul, Minn., are building 
a saw mill at the new town of Roosevelt, on the St. 
Louis river and about forty miles north of Two Har- 
bors, Minn. The plant will be a single band mill of 
the very latest type and is being built by the Diamond 
lron Works, of Minneapolis. The plant will be lighted 
by electricity and will be ready for operation by May 
1 next. The Duluth & Iron Range road runs within 
two miles of the mill. The firm is logging extensively 
in white pine and will put in as many logs as possible 
during the winter. 

The Muscatine Lumber & Box Company, of Muscatine, 
Iowa, has bought a tract of timber land tributary to 
the Cloquet river, in Minnesota, for $255,000. The land 
is said to contain 50,000,000 feet. The timber when 
cut will be loaded on cars at Cloquet and shipped to 
Stillwater and from there rafted to Muscatine. 

The new town of Blackduck, on the Minnesota & 
International railway, an extension of the Brainerd & 
Northern Minnesota railway, bids fair to become a 
central distributing point for lumber operations in the 
eastern part of Beltrami county. The right of way 
between Bemidji and Blackduck, a distance of twenty- 
four miles, has been secured and the rails will be laid 
this season. 


A PRODUCT OF NEW ENGLAND. 


(Continued from Front Page.) 





“of the name of Treadway as inspector for the purpose . 


of unifying the grades made at Hannibal, which was 
then a much more important lumber market than it is 
today. After removing to Eau Claire Colonel Barber agi- 
tated the matter at the logging company’s meetings, 
and finally Mr. Treadway was brought to supervise lum- 
ber inspection in the Chippewa valley. Later the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Lumbermen’s Association took up the 
work and carried it forward on the broad scale which 
made it the factor it is today. Incidentally Mr. Barber 
has held the position of lumber inspector for the Eau 
Claire river district, but as on that stream only his own 
company does a logging business his duties are not ardu- 
ous. 

Colonel Barber is and always has been a believer in 
associated effort. It agrees with his own temperament 
and his well considered convictions, and is in the line of 
his training. Another example of this penchant for 
organization is seen in the Lumbermen’s Lloyds. Seven 
years ago a number of large white pine lumber com- 

anies, most of them connected with the Weyerhaeuser 
interests, banded together for the purpose of mutually 
insuring one another. No company was formed, but one 
man was given power of attorney for all on the Lloyds 
plan. There are twenty-two lumber companies in this 
arrangement each of which has a policy of $25,000 on 
its plants issued mutually on this plan. Mr. Barber is 
treasurer of this aggregation, having now in his charge 
over $62,000. In addition to his other association affil- 
iations, Colonel Barber is president of the Northwestern 
Hemlock Manufacturing Association, which embraces 
within its membership practically all of the leading 
hemlock producers of Wisconsin and the upper penin- 
sula of Michigan. 

Wherever there is work to be done, wherever wise 
counsel is needed, wherever quick wit and instantaneous 
decision are wanted, there J. T. Barber finds a place. 


. 
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Logging Department. 


ON THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 19.—Reports received today 
from the logging camps in the white timber belt indicate 
the conditions are not as satisfactory for extensive log- 
ging operations as could be desired. The cold weather 
last week led veteran loggers to believe that Minnesota 
is to have an old-fashioned winter; that logging opera- 
tions could be commenced at once and could be carried 
on until spring without interruption. In nearly all the 
logging camps large numbers of men were set at work 
cutting and skidding the timber, and with advices of 
below zero weather at important points in the northern 
part of the state, a large number of horses were shipped 
to the camps with a view to begin hauling at once. The 
thawing weather three days of this week put the roads 
in an impassable condition and until it shall be colder 
will effectually prevent any extended hauling operations. 
In the meantime, however, the work of cutting and skid- 
ding will be pushed hard so that as soon as conditions 
may again be favorable the best possible use of time will 
be made in hauling logs to landing places. 

Similar conditions to those experienced today obtained 
last year in the logging camps and it was not until after 
early in January that logs in considerable volume were 
hauled out of the timber. Experienced loggers do not 
anticipate this year that they can begin hauling opera- 
tions much before the first of the year. This delay of 
two weeks may mean considerable in the total cut during 
the winter, as this is the season of the year when loggers 
are supposed to be “hard at it.” 








IN NORTHERN MINNESOTA. 


DututH, MINN., Dec. 19.—Warm weather with south 
winds has troubled the loggers for some days and haul- 
ing is impossible. Skidding goes on rapidly, there is 
but little smow and conditions are excellent for this 
class of work. In consequence of the weather and the 
abundance of men applying for work wages are lower 
and poor men are getting not to exceed $20 a month; 
good men are not so much affected. Men are coming 
im numerously, trains into the timber carrying hun- 
dreds daily and at every logging point they drop off in 
droves. Many of these new men are of a better class 
than the usual woods hobo, farmers who are anxious 
to earn a little more than if they had been steadily 
employed in the fail on the farms. 

The Nester estate has commenced logging operations 
at its Gooseberry river works and is employing about 
400 men now, with more coming. The road has been 
extended to cover operations for the present season 
and a large business will be done. 

The Stillwater Logging Company is going in for 
10,000,000 feet om Clearwater river and 7,000,000 feet 
near Solway, west of this city. Wages in that vicinity 
are somewhat higher than about the head of the lakes 
and men slightly harder to get. 

The Combine Lumber Company, of Rat Portage, is 
getting in logs for Rat Portage mills. Supplies are 
being taken in from Tower and Biwabik for these camps. 

Three camps are in for the North Shore Timber Com- 
pany, near the Nepigon, taking out pulpwood, and 10,000 
cords is the figure set for the winter’s operations there. 

William O’Brien, of St. Paul, and Lammers Bros., 
of Stillwater, have established offices here in the Provi- 
dence building and are logging extensively on the Clo- 
quet river. Mr. O’Brien is putting in 20,000,000 feet 
above Island lake of his owm timber for the Cloquet 
interests, and Lammers Bros. 10,000,000 feet below 
the lake. 





MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 


MARINETTE, WIs., Dec. 19.—The weather this week 
has been soft, with some rain. Further north there is 
considerable snow, with sleighing at Crystal Falls, Iron 
River and other places in the northern pine region. 

Accidents in the woods this winter so far have not 
been numerous, due to the light snow. Two Menominee 
men met death from falling trees. 

The Oconto Lumber Company sent out a large crew 
this week to cut all its hardwood timber four miles 
south of Wausaukee. All the logs, about 2,000,000 feet, 
will be sent to Oconto by rail. 

The smallpox scare in the camps seems to have abated 
somewhat. As yet the disease has not broken out in 
any of the camps of the Marinette or Menominee lum- 
ber concerns. It is reported that there were some 
cases in camps of the Hines Lumber Company in the 
Lake Superior district. 

The amount of logs to be put in this winter will be 
less by 40,000,000 feet than last year. The Kirby, Car- 
penter Company drops off about 30,000,000 feet; other 
concerns will lop off probably more than 10,000,000 
feet. The Kirby, Carpenter Company is disposing of all 
its property in this country preparatory to getting out 
of Menominee after next season. It has sold all its 
logging outfit and this week disposed of its big farm 
of 1,600 acres to S. M. Stephenson for $39,500. 





NOTED AT WAUSAU. 


Wausan, Wis., Dec. 18.—The recent cold was hailed 
with joy by loggers in this vicinity. The weather has 
been below zero for several days and swamps are pretty 
well frozen over by this time, making good road bottoms 
before another snowfall. A good snow would create a 
demand for men and liven activity at country mills. 
Thousands of feet of logs are already on skids and log- 
gers are anxiously awaiting snow in order to begin de- 
livery at the mills. It is predicted that the winter’s cut 
will not fall short of that of last year. Prices for logs 


-much of which is already sold. 


are not as high as a year ago, but that will not retard 
or curtail the crop. 

Lumbermen are apprehensive that the prevalence of 
smallpox in the upper pineries will somewhat retard 
business this winter. No strangers are to be allowed on 
those premises during the winter. 

The Alexander Stewart Lumber Company has begun 
again to rail logs into this city from its logging camps 
near Harshaw. Report from the latter place is that 
there is plenty of snow in the woods and that loggers 
are doing good work. 

Logs are being purchased from farmers at lower 
figures than those of a year ago. The cut from this 
source may be affected unless prices shall change. 

At Manson’s camp, near Gilbert’s, teams have begun 
to haul logs to the landing. The swamps are pretty well 
frozen over and there is abundance of snow at that 
point. 

Men do not seem to be as plentiful in the woods as 
last year. Wages rule lower than a year ago. 


IN THE WISCONSIN VALLEY. 


MERRILL, Wis., Dec. 18.—The Wisconsin River Driv- 
ing Association held its annual meeting at Tomahawk 
last week. 

The Bissell-Winton Lumber Company, operating at 
Parish, has decided not to log this winter, as most of its 
timber holdings in that vicinity are hemlock and the 
price and demand for hemlock the company does not 
believe will warrant its operating this winter. 

It is not likely that wages in the woods this winter 
will equal those of last winter, as last season was an 
exceptional one in that respect. From $24 to $26 a 
month is paid this winter, as against $32 to $34 a 
month last winter. 








THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


Sacinaw Micu., Dee. 18.—The weather has been 
quite cold until yesterday, when it moderated. Loggers 
have been making ice roads and getting ready for 
hauling, but if the weather warm up as is feared it 
will be impossible to maintain ice roads. The Stevens- 
Miller Lumber Company has 20,000 pieces skidded and 
expected to begin hauling on ice roads this week. The 
saw mill will be started as soon as log hauling begins 
and will run all winter. «The planing mill, lath mill 
and shingle mill have been running all the fall. The 
Central Lumber Company, which has camps in opera- 
tion near Butman, has 200,000 feet of logs skidded. 
Charles Merrill & Co. have started camps in Gladwin 
county and will cut logs and rail them to the mill at 
Saginaw. 

The Arthur Hill Company will put in a stock of logs 
near Midland, Ontario, this winter, and the St. Anthony 
Lumber Company will stock its big Canadian mill as 
usual. 





IN THE MAINE WOODS. 

Banoor, Me., Dec. 15.—Logging operations in the 
woods of Maine are now in full swing with the largest 
crews employed in recent years and many of the concerns 
have already begun to haul from the yards to the land- 
ings The work of yarding was begun early this year 
and before the first snow fell some of the operators had 
each more than 1,000,000 feet of logs ready to be hauled 
to the streams. All through the northern Maine region 
there is now a depth of twenty-four to thirty inches of 
snow, most of which came before the swamps had been 
frozen over, and this made the roads in the lowlands 
almost impassable. For two weeks crews have been at 
work building “corduroy” roads, with small tree trunks, 
or hauling snow into the soft and sunken roads over the 
swampy places. The snow becomes water-soaked and 
therm freezes, so that a fair road is the result. In this 
way it will be possible to get in supplies, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the snow came before the freeze. 

The largest operation in Maine this year, aside from 
those of the large pulp companies, is that carried on by 
W. H. Cunliffe & Son, of Fort Kent, who have 500 men 
and 200 horses in the woods and will cut 7,000,000 feet 
of logs. Nearly all of these logs will be driven down 
the St. John river, to be sawed in New Brunswick, the 
lumber coming into the United States free of duty, the 
logs having been cut on American soil. Fred Gilbert 
and James McNulty, of Bangor, either as individuals or 
as partners, will cut a total of nearly 8,000,000 feet, 
They employ about 400 
men and 180 horses. 

Lumbering on the St. Croix is very active this winter 
and about 30,000,000 feet will be cut. The Murchies, of 
Calais, will cut 8,000,000 feet on Dobsis lake, Bolton 
brook and the main river. The Eatons will conduct 
numerous operations, getting about 12,000,000 feet, 
mostly on Tomah stream and Grand lake. The Todds, of 
Calais, will cut about 4,000,000 feet on both branches 
of the St. Croix. Granville Chase will cut 1,500,000 on 
the main river and at Tomah stream, and F. Mercer & 
Sons will cut 1,000,000 on Big lake. 

A large part of the Penobscot cut has already been 
sold, mostly to the pulp mills, the Great Northern Paper 
Company being the largest buyer. 

As is usual when wages are good, great difficulty is 
experienced in keeping crews in the woods. Good chop- 
pers are getting $26 to $30 a month and after a couple of 
months at these wages many of the men, who seldom 
have more than $10 in money in their possession at one 
time, are anxious to get what is coming to them and 
return to Bangor for a good time. 





NORTHERN LOGGING NOTES. 
The Oconto Company, of Oconto, Wis., will cut about 
2,000,000 feet of hardwood logs this winter in the neigh- 
borhood of Wausaukee, the timber to be shipped to 


Oconto over the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul rail- 


way. 

The Stevens Lumber Company, of Rhinelander, Wis., 
is putting in about 2,000,000 feet of logs at its camp at 
Conover, to be banked on the Wisconsin river. 


The J. Neils Lumber Company, of Sauk Rapids, Minn., 
is having a spur constructed to run from the main line 
of the Northern Pacific railway to its mill at Sauk Rap- 
ids for the purpose of supplying it with logs. It is esti- 
mated that by this means the plant can be kept in opera- 
tion for about ten years. 


A number of firms having “dead and down” timber 
contracts are preparing to begim logging operations under 
supervision of Indian Agent Young, near Farris, Minn., 
in the Cass lake district. Of these, R. F. White will 
cut about 7,000,000 feet; Bates & Fitzpatrick, about 
12,000,000; Akeley & Walker, 2,000,000, in addition to a 
large contract to be cut on the reservation adjoining their 
present camp. John Sibley will put in about 12,000,000 
feet. 


The Merrill & Ring Lumber Company, of Duluth, 
Minn., is now shipping about 75,000 feet of logs daily 
from camps near McKinley, in St. Louis county, and will 
probably ship double that amount when snow comes. 


Mitchell & McClure, of Duluth, Minn., expect to log 
about 60,000,000 feet this winter, of which 25,000,000 
feet will come from Barker by rail, 10,000,000 feet from 
near Proctor, 15,000,000 feet from the upper Nemadji and 
tributaries and the remainder along the Duluth & Iron 
Range railroad northeast of Duluth. 


PPOs" 


WITH THE SEASON’S GREETINGS. 


The era of the annual avalanche of calendars and 
other material evidences of greeting and good will is 
upon us. Many of these are indicative of the personal 
characteristics or inclinations of those who send them 
—some are sentimental, some are practical, some humor- 
ous—but all are beautiful in that they reflect the spirit 
particularly dominant at this season—“Peace on earth, 
good will toward men.” The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is 
already in receipt of many of these visible evidences 
of good will and appreciates them at this season per- 
haps proportionately more than if they were more sub- 
stantial tokens of regard. It would be impracticable 
to make individual acknowledgment of the receipt of 
all that already have reached this office, and the num- 
ber promises to increase remarkably, perhaps making 
a record in their number, good taste and costliness in 
keeping with the present and coming prosperity; so it 
is believed that, beginning with those which follow, 
this public acknowledgment may be entirely satisfactory 
to their donors, to whom the LumMBEeRMAN returns its 
greetings in kind. 

If one of its recent graceful actions may be taken as an 
indication, the St. Louis Refrigerator & Wooden Gutter Com- 

any, of Bt. Louis, Mo., may be said to be a firm believer 
n present and increased prospective general prosperity and 
consequent consumption of luxuries, notably cigars, for it 
has recently been engaged in distributing to its countless 
friends, among them the great army of yellow pine pur- 
chasers, an aluminum ash receiver with cigar rest, stamped 
with the company’s name and address and the legend “Yel- 
low Pine” in embossed letters. It will occupy the place of 
honor on many a desk, a thing of beauty and utility and 
as neat and bright as the yellow pine shipped by its donors. 

An artistic folder in colors, simulating a perspective view 
of a log, the butt end bearing the inquiry, “Do you want 
to know the saw that cut this tree?’ is issued by E. C. 
Atkins & Co., the well known saw makers of Indianapolis, 
Ind. Unfolded, there is disclosed a wood scene of consid- 
erable action that demonstrates the superiority of Atkins’ 
saws. 

One of the first calendars received this season is from 
Paimer, Parker & Co., importers and manufacturers of 
mahogany, hardwood lumber and veneers, Boston, Mass. 
In dimensions and typographically it is a neat design in- 
tended to ornament a distant wall. 

The Southern Supply Company, railway and mill sup- 
plies, of Mobile, Ala., makes a modest little calendar the 
excuse for a splendid reproduction in colors of a portrait 
of Queen Wilhelmina which is incidentally an artistic study 
in flesh tints. 

A handsome simulation of a frame in blue, white and gold 
surrounds a colored lithograph of two children and a pet 
dog, the design selected with excellent taste by E. Dodson, 
dealer in lumber, scroll stair work and dimension at West 
Liberty, Ohio. 

A translucent background of the consistency and general 
appearance of thin isinglass, with a floral chariot, in colors, 
occupied by two fresh faced damsels, is issued by the Michi- 
gan Saw Company, maker of high grade circular saws of all 
kinds at Saginaw, Mich. It evidently is intended for and 
makes a handsome window ornament. 

Holcomb & Caskey, wholesale lumbermen of New York city, 
have distributed a handsome lithograph of a setter dog 
holding a wild duck in its mouth. In this design, one of the 
most attractive yet seen, beauty is supplemented by utility 
in the small but unusually legible calendar occupying one 
of its corners. 

From Duluth, Minn., with the compliments of P. M. Shaw, 
jr., & Co., comes a study in colors, “A Syrian Girl,” the 
picture surrounded by a mat in contrasting dark tones, 
attached to which is a small, neat calendar. 

A recent and still active fad is happily utilized in a de- 
sign of an Indian head, “A Baratchia Chief,” with imitation 
of a frame of fur of an American wildeat. The conceit 
reflects credit on the good taste of Love; Boyd & Co., the 
well known hardwood lumbermen of Nashville, Tenn. 

An exquisitely photographed and tinted landscape, the sub- 
ject “An Old New England Homestead,” the picture appar- 
ently surmounting a mantelpiece, with calendar below, the 
whole enclosed in mantel work es clay modeling, is 
the artistic choice of calendar design of the Lockwood & 
Strickland Company, manufacturer of interior finish, sash, 
doors, veneer work etc., of Halstead and Forty-ninth street, 
Chicago. 

Wixson, Bronson & French Company, manufacturer of lum- 
ber at Rhinelander, Wis., has sent out to the trade one of 
the neatest of the season’s calendar designs, a white mat of 
large size surrounding the head in colors of a fox terrier 
the head displaying life and action. Beneath is a falr sized 
calendar. 

A delightful study, daintily tinted, entitled “A Long SiI- 
lence,” depicts an elderly couple reading a letter presumably 
received from a loved and absent one. It is a small, dainty 
bit of work, intended for desk use, and issued by Parker 
Bros., of Findlay, Ohio. 
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IN THE SOUTH COUNTRY. 





A Strong Demand for the Season Noted at St. Louis—Open Weather Promotes Trade in 
the Southwest—Heavy Shipments from the Orange Mills— 
Strength in Cypress Prices. 





THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Dee. 19.—Many features in the trade 
situation are particularly satisfactory, in fact are really 
surprising. The weather hereabouts is still so pleasant 
that there is a large amount of business transacted 
despite the lateness of the season. Dealers in building 
material report trade fully as large as it has been at 
any time this fall and country yards make the state- 
ment that country building is going ahead merrily. 
Local wholesalers do not remember ever having had 
such a strong demand so late in the season and are led 
to believe that there will not be such a general closing 
down as usual during the midwinter period. Already 
building plans for next year are being figured upon and 
what is in sight will start things out with a rush 
rather early in the season. Another thing remarkable 
for this end of the season is that there is a marked tend- 
ency toward price betterment. Several large operators 
are sending out lists showing a slight advance on pre- 
vailing prices and they are doing it to try to curtail 
their business to some extent. None of the wholesalers 
care for an increase in business for the reason that 
stocks are already low and all are firmly convinced 
that a higher basis of values will prevail during early 
spring. a ea 8 Tica 

With factory trade the situation is entirely different. 
Buyers have been scarce for a month or more and only 
a minimum amount of lumber has changed hands since 
long before the election. Nearly all factories have been 
running on full time and have been buying only such 
stock as they needed for immediate consumption. In 
St. Louis the factories have done more than this because 
of the cheapness of some varieties of lumber which they 
could use and which they thought would be higher in 
price next spring. Just now, however, none of them 
are buying and more than half the local plants will 
close down on Saturday night and remain idle all next 
week to make necessary repairs, to take account of 
stock and to put everything in readiness for another 
season’s run, It is probable that the majority of the 
factories throughout the country will follow the same 
plan and the lumber dealers will in no way try to push 
their business until things are again in operation. 

Theodore Plummer, of the Plummer-Benedict Lumber 
Company, has just returned from a trip through the 
southern hardwood country east and west of the river, 
and reports much less lumber at the mills than he 
expected, which has materially strengthened his opinion 
of the outlook for hardwoods and he is no longer anxious 
to sell. Many local people who have been looking over 
the southern situation report a better condition at the 
mills than in this northern country and that there will 
be little lumber to be had at first hands for at least 
four months. During the wet weather of winter and 
early spring it will be impossible for the mills to keep 
supplied with logs and the output must necessarily be 
limited. Another point is that there already seems 
to be a stronger demand for lumber in that portion of 
the country than in any of the northern cities and 
prices have advanced somewhat while they are standing 
still here. ; 

Local building contractors say that they 4re doing 
more figuring on prospective work than for several 
years, and that the world’s fair boom is on. Practically 
all of the money has been secured for the fair and the 
subscription books will probably be closed on the last 
day of the year, ending all doubt as to the success of 
the enterprise. A large amount of building has been 
hanging fire until doubts were at rest, and the fact 
that architects and contractors are wonderfully busy 
shows that the investors are satisfied. One large con- 
tractor predicts that 1901 will see more local building 
than any previous year in the history of the city. 

That the car shortage is at its worst stage is shown 
by the fact that the receipts and shipments during the 
past week were lighter than during any other week 
thus far this year. Receipts of this market during the 
past week aggregated 22,989,000 feet, while shipments 
amounted to 11,604,000 feet. 

A. J. Neimeyer, of the Monarch Lumber Company, 
is making a trip into the Arkansas yellow pine country. 

J. B. Rutherford, of the Bluff City Lumber Company, 
Pine Bluff, Ark., is in the city today. 

It is announced by Secretary George K. Smith, of 
the Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, that 
the annual meeting of the association will be held on 
January 15 and 16, Memphis. 

E, S. Crossett, of Davenport, Iowa, was in the city 
for several days last week. Mr. Crossett will sail for 
Egypt with his family on January 22. 

M. M. Riner, city salesman for the Big Four Lumber 
Company, will take charge of the office of the Cotton 
Belt Lumber Company, Bearden, Ark., on the first of the 
year. . 

On January 1 the offices of Jack P. and W. H. Rich- 
ardson will be removed from the Security building to 
308 Fullerton building. 

he W. T. Ferguson Lumber Company, along with a 
horde of others, says that the only complaint at the 
present time is at the scarcity of cars. Business is 
offered in abundance and there is so much of it that 
it is no longer being solicited, but shipments are neces- 
sarily light. 

W. P. Merck, of the Seginaw Lumber Company, reports 


that a number of improvements will be made at the 
mills of his company during the winter, among which 
will be a new engine and a new dry kiln. Mr. Merck 
thinks the present business situation remarkable for 
this season and that there will be a large amount of 
lumber changing hands during the whole winter. 

J. W. Watsek, of Davenport, Iowa, who is largely 
interested in the newly organized Ashley Lumber Com- 
pany, of Ashley county, Arkansas, was in the city this 
week, 

J. C. McLachlin, of the Big Four Lumber Company, 
returned Saturday from a visit to the Arkansas mills of 
his company. He reports that there are so many orders 
on his books that it is necessary for all of the mills to 
run nights. Shipments are much delayed, however, and 
there is an accumulation of stock at the mills. 

That the holiday season is at hand is evidenced by the 
fact that T. H. Garrett of the T. H. Garrett Lumber 
Company is presenting his friends with a very elegant 
Russia leather pocket book and card case. It is a singu- 
larly complete and neat article as it must be to have 
been sent out by Mr. Garrett. 





THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 

Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 18.—The year is rounding out 
in even better shape with the lumbermen of the south- 
west than any had expected. Outdoor building is not 
stopped a day by unfavorable weather and notwithstand- 
ing the fact that it is only a week from Christmas many 
of the country yards show considerable activity and 
lumber is moving freely. Naturally the demand at this 
time is confined principally to small lots for repairs, but 
there is enough of this class of business to keep dealers 
from being idle. Retail demand is reflected among 
wholesale establishments at Kansas City, where the daily 
mails seldom fail to bring sgveral orders for stock that 
is wanted promptly and must be rushed out by the mills 
if the order is accepted. Wholesalers here say they have 
never witnessed such an active demand in December, and 
they now expect to continue busy clear through the 
year. Light retail stocks are responsible to a large 
extent for the present activity in wholesale circles; oth- 
erwise the dealers would be selling from stocks on hand. 
As it is they have to place orders for about everything 
they sell, just as they have been doing for the past two 
months. This condition also warrants the prediction 
that there will be no dull season in manufacturing be- 
tween now and next spring, as dealers as a rule will be 
in the market for lumber shortly after the first of the 
year, and in fact there is at this time considerable 
inquiry for prices on stock for next year’s delivery, and 
orders are being placed by some dealers for stocks for 
shipment immediately after the first of the year. 

The continued demand for yard stock has done a 
great deal toward stiffening up prices. There is hardly 
an item of yard stock that is not firmer today than it 
was a month ago, and it is the general belief of lumber- 
men here that prices will not only hold very firm through 
the winter but that advances will be in order in less than 
sixty days. 

R. A. Long has just returned home from a business 
trip among the yellow pine mills. Mr. Long says that 
the mills are all well supplied with orders and that as 
a rule broken stocks and shortage of cars are causing 
considerable delay in cleaning up business on hand. The 
yellow pine manufacturers with few exceptions have 
enough business on hand now to keep them going a 
month and some of them will hardly clean up on this 
year’s orders before February 1. Prices in the opinion 
of Mr. Long will show more firmness this winter than 
has been the rule in the past, and he looks for the spring 
demand to start in with the market in a steady condi- 
tion. 

J. W. Sanborn returned home on December 17 from a 
three weeks’ business trip to Washington and Oregon, 
and while there looked closely into conditions as regards 
red cedar shingles. He is of the opinion that instead of 
declining during the winter, red cedar shingles will show 
a gradual advance in price. On the Pacific coast stump- 
age, labor and mill supplies are all higher this year than 
ever before and manufacturers of shingles claim that even 
at the present market price—about $1.30 a thousand 
f. o. b. mill for Extra Star A Stars, 6 to 2 inches— 
there is no money in the business, and there is a strong 
feeling among the shingle men that prices must be put 
higher. Mr. Sanborn says that about 40 percent of the 
mills have already shut down and most of those now 
running will close as soon as they ship out orders now 
on hand. At this time shingles are hard to get, while 
there is a big demand for the time of year and many 
orders are being placed at prevailing quotations for next 
year’s shipment. He states that indications all point 
to higher prices on shingles shortly after the first of the 
year and that dealers who delay placing their orders 
too long will get left. 

Speaking of the coast lumber trade, Mr. Sanborn 
states that the situation is good and the prospects for 
trade next year are bright. Prices on fir have not 
changed materially of late and the general demand this 
year has been heavy. The export demand from China 
has naturally been interfered with materially during the 
fall on account of the troubles over there, but manufac- 
turers expect that the demand next year will more than 
make up for the loss of trade. Spruce and cedar are 


sixty days. 


comparatively scarce and prices are firm. Mr. Sanborn 
also says that large syndicates are buying up all the 
timber lands obtainable and that in the course of two 
or three years small operators will be forced out of 
business because of being unable to obtain stumpage. 

I. McCauley, who has been conmected with D. T. 
Morton for the past seven years, and who has a wide 
acquaintance with the retail dealers of this territory, 
will leave here on the 19th for Fisher, La., where he 
will make his home for some time. He has accepted 
a position with the Louisiana Long Leaf Lumber Com- 
pany and will have charge of the office and sales depart- 
ment of this company for both the Fisher and Victoria 
mills. His many friends here wish him success. 





AMONG THE ORANGE MILLS. 

ORANGE, TEX., Dec. 16.—The record of shipments of 
lumber from the mills at Orange shows a greater num- 
ber of cars dispatched in November than any previous 
November since 1895. Rail shipments last month ag- 
gregated 657 cars, being 156 more than were sent away 
in October and 146 cars more than were shipped in 
the same month last year. Had the mills been supplied 
with all the cars they could have used to advantage 
shipments would have been much larger than they 
were. Lumber shipments for November as furnished in 
detail by the six big concerns here were as follows: 

LUTCHER & MOORE LUMBER COMPANY. 


Rall shipments, dressed... .cccccveccses 1,000,088 
Rail shipments, rough........ss.eceees 434,000 
go ea re eee 900,000 
| Re ee ee eT ee 2,334,088 
ORANGE LUMBER COMPANY. 
Hall shipments, GreSSSd....ccccrccvcces 1,424,773 
All GRIDMONTE, TOUR 6 oo os 000 ccvev eee 502,936 
ge ee re ea 114,750 
NOE) eine ea tona ses eon ah a CES beeen ees 2,042,459 
WINGATE LUMBER COMPANY. 
Rall shipments, Gremsed... 2. cccecccess 1,053,894 
Oil BUIDUIONTE, LOUGH. occcccvecvccnoce 575,374 
a err er eer 246,597 
SUL os a ete RECS Ke ae 5S te Os eae 1,875,865 
L. MILLER LUMBER & SHINGLE COMPANY. 
Rall ShiOMents, TOUT... cccccccsevece 1,542,373 
TABI]  GBIDIBODUE,. CECKEOG «.0.6.5.6.0:0:9.0.8.00.0 0:0 105,561 
eee eee ee Tr eT ee 1,647,934 
BANCROFT LUMBER COMPANY. 
Bi] = SUIDIONER, TOURER. oo05.00 crc ey0% 573,604 
BUMS) ~“GRIDMIORUG, ALONNST 05 cc ccveccces 969,416 
2 ee Se ae ee, ey ee ee ee nee 1,543,020 
ALEXANDER GILMER. 
Rail shipments, rough and dressed............. 1,907,918 
ORR NUR, Seas Sakae RwIceReeees 11,351,284 


The mills are still having to combat a car shortage. 
While lumber is going out at the rate of about forty 
ears a day the bulk of it is railroad material shipped 
out on cars consigned to the mills for that especial 
purpose and which do not relieve the situation as 
regards the general trade. There was never a time in 
the history of the lumber business when there was a 
better demand at this season of the year than is experi- 
enced now. From all portions of Texas there is an 
urgent demand for lumber, hardly any of the interior 
yards having stocks on hand sufficient to meet the heavy 
calls made upon them. Never before was money so 
plentiful in the agricultural sections of the state as 
it is at this time and a greater amount of building is 
in progress than has been done for years. 

In the face of the heavy demand for lumber and 
the constantly decreasing stocks on the mill yards, 
there is every indication of an early advance in prices 
all along the line. Already prices are stiffening and 
advances are quoted on items that are scarce and the 
general opinion among manufacturers is that an early 
advance on the entire line is almost a certainty. 

So urgent is the demand from Texas points that the 
mills here have not had an opportunity to cultivate 
the trade from the northwest from whence inquiries are 
constantly becoming more frequent. As soon as the car 
situation shall become relieved mills here will go after 
the northwestern trade in earnest and, of course, will 
secure their full share of it. 

Inquiries from the eastern market are becoming more 
frequent and several large schedules have recently been 
submitted for figures. The mills, however, on such 
schedules only quote prices f. o. b. Sabine Pass, the 
difficulty in chartering vessels for the coastwise trade 
being such that they do not care to quote delivered 
prices. 

There is a noticeable improvement in export trade 
and indications are that there will be an increased 
movement of export material for the coming thirty or 





FROM THE CRESCENT CITY. 


New Orteans, La., Dec. 18.—The recent meeting of 
cypress men at which an advance was determined upor 
could not but impress one with the firm basis upon which 
the trade is resting. Among representative men present 
were Joseph Rathborne, president of the Louisiana 
Cypress Company; F. B. Williams, of Patterson, one 
of the largest holders of cypress lands and one of the 
most extensive manufacturers the trade knows; Fred 
Wilbert, of the A. Wilbert’s Sons’ Lumber & Shingle Com- 
pany; 8. R. Guyther, of the Trellue Cypress Lumber 
Company, and H. B. Hewes, of the Jeanerette Lumber & 
Shingle Company. These gentlemen talked in a calm 
and dispassionate way of trade conditions of the year 
now drawing to a close; of the prices received from 
first to last and stocks on hand, and the conclusions to 
be drawn from their deliberations were inevitable—that 
the cypress industry was never on a firmer footing and 
that the outlook had never been so bright. 

The $1 advamce agreed upon affects 1}, 14 and 2 inch 
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tank stock and first and second clears and selects. In 
other respects the price list remains the same and there 
is but little probability that any further changes will 
take place for some months. The meeting developed the 
fact that mills ran to their full capacity the entire year 
and that stocks were in a satisfactory condition. By 
spring there will be every facility for fillimg orders as 
promptly as they are shipped now—and there is at pres- 
ent not the slightest delay. 

The Louisiana Cypress Company will shut down its 
large plant on December 22 for repairs and to allow the 
installation of a new battery of boilers. This concern 
has been so busy throughout this year that it has not 
had the opportunity to close.dowm and get the boilers in. 
Now that the work can no longer be delayed the utmost 
expedition will be used and the mill will be in operation 
again by February 1. 

G. W. Gates, of the American Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company, with W. D. Johnson, of the same concern, 
has been in the south for several days. They looked 
over the situatior from New Orleans thoroughly and 
today left on a trip to the Lutcher & Moore plant, at 
Lutcher. 

Robert L. McElroy, W. G. Krutz and Dion Geraldine, 
of Chicago, are in the state for the purpose of looking 
over certain timber lands in which their money is inter- 
ested and determining the best method of procedure in 
dealing with the property. Messrs. McElroy and Krutz 
own thousamds of acres of heavily timbered lands in 
the northern part of the state. They were in New 
Orleans last week, made a tour of their holdings and 
returned tonight. 

Last week the Sutherland-Innes people had some trou- 
ble, of minor importance, as a result of the complaint of 
some of their employees in the box factory at Kenner. 
Manager W. B. Judd is authority for the statement that 
everything was adjusted satisfactorily. 

At a meeting of the executive committee of the Shreve- 
port Commercial & Industrial League, held in that flour- 
ishing little city last week, R. G. Morrow, president of 
the New Orleans Manufacturing Company and vice presi- 
dent of the Memphis Furniture Company, appeared and 
discussed the matter of the establishment, in Shreveport, 
of a furniture factory to cost rot less than $30,000. The 
league tendered to Mr. Morrow a $3,000 bonus with the 
understanding that the concern shall provide its own 
site. 

The Caddo Levee Board at an adjourned session dis- 
posed of 2,500 acres of land, some of it timbered, at an 
average price of $10 an acre. 

The receipts of lumber and staves in New Orleans for 
the week endimrg December 14 were: 2,567,000 feet of 
lumber, 17,000 bundles of shingles, 150,000 bundles of 
lath, 119,000 oak staves and 10,000 cypress staves. 

The schooner Arthur McArdie arrived off Scranton last 
week and is loading 23,000 cross ties for New York. 

James L. Gates, of Milwaukee, representing the East 
Coast Lumber Company, has instituted suit against John 
Paul, of La Crosse, Wis., representing the John Paul 
Lumber Company, to recover an alleged interest in 524,- 
082 acres of timber lamds in Georgia and Florida. 

H. H. Hall, president, and S. W. Read, manager, of the 
Texas Seaboard Lumber Company, will put in a plant 
with a capacity of from 30,000 to 40,000 feet a day at 
Midline, Tex., a station on the Houston, East & West 
Texas, thirty-six miles above Houston. 

The Woodworth & Louisiana Central Railroad Com- 
pany has beer organized to acquire a logging railroad 
now extending from Woodworth toward the Saline river. 

C. H. Ruddock, of the Ruddock and New Orleans 
cypress companies, left tonight for California, where he 
will spend the winter. 

The H. Weston Lumber Company, of this city, is 
pushing work on its new mill at Logtown, Miss. The 
old mill had a daily capacity of about 50,000 feet and 
the new one will cut 75,000 feet, so the company will 
have a total daily output, when the new mill is put 
in operation, of 125,000 feet. 

The rebuilding of the Crowell & Spencer mill at Long- 
leaf, La., which was recently destroyed by fire, is pro- 
gressing nicely. The new mill is much larger than the 
one which was destroyed. 

The Sutherland-Innes Company, so it is reported, 
will increase the capacity of its Kenner factory. 

T. Gordon Reddy, vice president and general man- 
ager of the Bowie Lumber Company, was in New Orleans 
last night. Mr. Reddy corrected an error which had 
crept into the columns of one of the local papers, when 
he was quoted as saying that the new company included 
the Whitecastle mill. “While Mr. R. H. Downman,” 
said Mr. Reddy, “the president of the Bowie Lumber 
Company, is the largest individual stockholder in the 
Whitecastle plant, there are other shareholders who 
are im no way connected with the new corporation.” 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


MosiLe, Ata., Dec. 17.—Exports of wood goods from 
Mobile for the past week amounted to 981,690 feet of 
yellow pine lumber, 37,128 cubic feet of oak, 13,441 cubic 
feet of poplar, 5,376 cubic feet of walnut, and 10,647 
cubic feet of miscellaneous woods; 338,250 shingles, 
178,335 pickets, 22,252 staves, 10,682 cross ties. Ex- 
ports from Moss Point, Miss., for the same time 
amounted to 2,241,346 feet of lumber, one cargo of 2,073,- 
700 feet to Rotterdam and one of 167,646 feet to Havana, 

All mills in this section are running and the output of 
lumber is large, too large in fact for a healthy market, 
and the question of curtailing the output will be dis- 
cussed at the next meeting of the Gulf Coast Lumber- 
men's Association, and the secretary of that organization 
18 now sending out a letter to its members, of which the 
following is an excerpt: 


of The movement set on foot by this association along lines 
curtailment of the sawn timber output has met with 


active co-operation and the result has been beneficial. Just 
now is an a moment for curtailment of the output 
of lumber and some effort must be made in that direction. 
The output of lumber at this time is large and stocks are 
perceptibly accumulating at the different points, and if this 
condition continue a drop in prices is predicted. Even now 
a weakening in prime lumber is predicted. It is said that 
the German market, the greatest prime lumber market, is on 
the verge of a financial panic and it is well known that in 
England the stocks of sawn timber and deals are abnor- 
mally large at present. While the association expects the 
active co-operation of its members in this moment, it is 
probable that an appeal for co-operation will be made to the 
mill men on the outside. 

We hope that each member of the association will be pres- 
ent at the next meeting, due notice of which will be given. 

The question of interest at this time is the financial 
troubles that seem to be spreading over Germany. Many 
failures have occurred, but fortunately none of the mills 
here has suffered as yet. In the opinion of prominent 
exporters the German trouble will not affect the wood 
goods trade, unless it reach England. Reports from Eng- 
land are to the effect that consumption is good and prime 
fairly firm, but freights are too high to admit of large 
shipments. Private advices are to the effect that stocks 
are large. 

The question of long time charters, discussed for the 
first time in these columns and now taken up editorially 
by some of the other papers, is attracting general atten- 
tion on the gulf coast. The practice is condemned by 
all of the mill men and it is hoped that eventually 
steps will be taken that will effect a radical change. 

The Creelman Lumber Company, with main offices at 
Cairo, Ill., has begun operations at Pensacola, Fla., and 
should present experiments prove satisfactory a large 
timber exporting business will be done. It is said that 
the company has purchased a big drive of logs at Ferry 
Pass, which will be towed tq Pensacola and sawed. 

Richardson, Jordan & Co., Millview, Mass., have pur- 
chased 2,000 acres of timber land and are putting in 
their mill a new engine, steam nigger and live rolls. 

W. L. McCrary, Brusby, Miss., has built a new mill of 
30,000 feet capacity and will cut car material and 
export stock. 

The dry kiln and 1,500,000 feet of lumber belonging 
to the Tombigbee River Lumber Company (formerly the 
Seaboard Manufacturing Company), Fairford, Ala., 
burned on December 10. 

A. H. Humphries and others will build a saw mill at 
Semmes, Ala., on the Mobile, Jackson & Kansas City road. 





SOUTHEAST COAST TRADE. 


Brunswick, GA., Dec. 18.—The Georgia Saw Mill 
Association held its regular meeting for December at 
Tifton, Ga. It has taken up the matter of freight rates 
for the entire section, the southeastern territory as 
well as the western. It has been allowed concessions 
in the first named of 4 cent a hundred pounds, but 
under the existing circumstances will continue its 
demands for the restoration of the rate that was in 
effect before the advances made during the past year. 

The meeting was an enthusiastic one and the reports 
show that milling interests are taking on renewed activ- 
ity and the prospects for the new year are exceptionally 
bright. 

W. H. Tift, president of the association, presided, and 
was ably assisted by the secretary, F. E. Waymer. 

There is a large fleet of coastwise and foreign ves- 
sels en route to this port. At present over fifty are 
in port. 

Lumber shipments from the interior are heavy. 
Prices hold up, also freights. There is a large amount 
of cross ties being shipped. Reports from nearby ports 
are favorable. 

Stockholders of the Brunswick & Birmingham rail- 
road met on Saturday and mere a temporary organ- 
ization. The entire capital of $6,750,000 is fully sub- 
scribed. The engineering corps is out now on the route 
and the construction gang will follow in a few weeks. 
Permanent organization will be perfected at the first 
annual meeting, the second Wednesday in January. The 
road is assured and will develop a great timber ter- 
ritory. 

Acceptances are pouring in to the Board of Trade 
from delegates from all over the United States, who 
will attend the National Maritime Congress January 
30, 1901. Fully 700 delegates will be in attendance. 





THE SAWYER & AUSTIN LUMBER COMPANY. 


The Sawyer & Austin Lumber Company, large manu- 
facturer of Arkansas yellow pine with mills at Pine 
Bluff, and selling offices at Kansas City, has entered 
the field in earnest as one of the largest individual 
producers and sellers of this lumber in the southwest. 
The mill is now running smoothly and on full time, 
the stock at Pine Bluff is large and well assorted, the 
company carrying there about 15,000,000 feet, and sell- 
ing operations are now being pushed to the fullest limit. 

This company, as the readers of the LUMBERMAN are 
aware from numerous news items published during the 
past year, formerly manufactured white pine lumber 
at La Crosse, Wis. It attained an enviable reputation 
among the retail yards in the territory west of the 
Mississippi river as well as in the middle west and 
no difficulty was ever experienced in the many years 
of its existence in finding a ready demand for its 
output. A special feature of the business at La Crosse 
was the excellence of the company’s grades and their 
uniformity. Retailers could rely upon the company’s 
shipments as being equal to previous ones, and con- 
sequently it has always succeeded in holding trade once 
secured. 

The same business principles will be -— at the 
yellow pine mill at Pine Bluff, Ark. One of the largest 
and most complete mill plants in the southwest has 


been erected by this company at that point. The tim- 
ber is of exceptional quality of the shortleaf variety, 
and the mill equipment is of the most modern char- 
acter. The dry kiln capacity is large, the planing 
mill up to date with new machines, and the dry 
shed room is nearly 6,000,000 feet in capacity. No 
appliance for making perfect lumber has been over- 
looked by the company, and the timber holdings are 
large enough to log the mill for more than thirty years. 
It will therefore be seen that the Sawyer & Austin 
Lumber Company has builded at Pine Bluff for a per- 
manent business and intends to be an important factor 
in shortleaf yellow pine operations. 

The location of the plant at Pine Bluff makes ship- 
ments to the states west of the Mississippi river via 
the Missouri Pacifie or to the states east of the river 
via the Cotton Belt railway equally facile, and both 
these territories will be covered by the Sawyer & Aus- 
tin salesmen and price lists. The southwestern trade 
in Texas and Indian Territory can also be reached by 
the Cotton Belt’s southern lines, 

D. A. Kendall is general sales manager, with offices 
at Kansas City, Mo. He is well known to the trade, 
having been for many years with the company at 
La Crosse. The red star trade mark of the Sawyer & 
Austin company is still retained in the yellow pine 
field. Orders addressed to the company at either Kan- 


sas City, Mo., or Pine Bluff, Ark., will receive prompt 
attention. 





ARKANSAS SAW MILL TRANSFERS. 


_ The purchase of Arkansas saw mill properties by the 
Knapp, Stout & Co. Company, of St. Louis, Mo., and 
Menominee, Wis., as chronicled in last week’s issue 
of the LuMBERMAN, includes only the plant of the 
W. R. Pearson Lumber Com any, of Thornton, Ark., 
and not the plant of the Little Bay Lumber Company, 
at Little Bay, Ark. P. E. Wilson, manager of the 
Clarkson Saw Mill Companys of Leeper, Mo., which is 
a part of the Knapp, Stout & Co. Company’s yellow 
ine interests, has just returned from Thornton and 
is authority for the statement. The transfer of the 
Thornton property was made December 1 and the Knapp, 
Stout & Co. Company assumed charge of this plant 
on that date. The Little Bay Lumber Company, at 
Little Bay, Ark., is still a component part of the Big 
Four Lumber Company, of St. Louis, and its sales are 
controlled by that office, which is in charge of J. C. 
McLachlin. The Thornton mill acquired by the Knapp, 
Stout & Co. Company places it in an excellent posi- 
tion to develop its timber lands in Bradley and Cal- 
houn counties, Arkansas, and puts this large and well 
known corporation in the front rank as a yellow pine 
operator. 





A MISSISSIPPI ENTERPRISE. 


The Tallahassee Lumber Company is a new concern 
building a mill of 80,000 feet daily capacity at Ellisville, 
Miss., to cut export and interior ede. It will be ready 
for business in about thirty days. ‘The mill will be a cir- 
cular with all necessary machinery, dry kiln ete., and a 
band mill will eventually be added. The company will 
also operate two smaller mills along its twenty miles of 
standard gage now building and intends to cut only long 
timbers at both of these. The railroad will for the 
present run twenty miles through 12,000 acres of the 
company’s own timber and is headed for Mobile, the 
intention being to build through to that city in time. 
The company is building along the railroad a telephone 
line which in time will be connected with the other sys- 
tems of the south. The Tallahassee Lumber Company is 
a corporation with $50,000 stock, all paid in. B. F. 
Fridge is president; N. B. Noble, of Rice Lake, Wis., 
vice president; C. C, Warren, secretary, and W. B. Har- 
berson, general manager. 





SOUTHERN NEWS NOTES. 


E. E. Quinlan and Charles E. Quinlan, of Towanda, 
Pa., with E. W. Monroe, of North Tonawanda, N. Y., 
have closed a deal for a timber tract containing 10,000 
acres in North Carolina and will put up a mill on the 
property early in the year. 

M. M. Spangler, of Lawrence, Kan., has bought from 
the Plymouth Pine Land Company 3,000 acres of timber 
land in the northern part of Sabine parish, Louisiana, 
for $3,864. 

The H. Weston Lumber Company, Logtown, Miss., is 
building a new saw mill to have a daily capacity of 
75,000 feet of lumber, in addition to its old plant, which 
cuts 50,000 feet. The company owns large tracts of 
timber land extending some distance from Logtown and 
is building five miles of logging railroad to bring sup- 
plies to the mills, and which will be ready for operation 
some time in January. The road will be extended 
later on. 

Garred & Lowry, of Huntington, W. Va., have pur- 
chased a pine tract of poplar and oak timber on Dingess 
run, Logan county, that state. The timber will be put 
into the Guyandotte river, near Logan. 

A considerable amount of black walnut for export is 
being cut in Pickens county, South Carolina. It comes 
from the mountain district and is hauled many miles 
by ox teams to railway stations. 


Spragins, Stack & Co. is the name of a mew partner- 
ship which has purchased a saw and shingle mill at 
Demopolis, Ata., on the Tombigbee river. The firm con- 
sists of T. J. Spragins and son and R. B. Stack, of Esca- 
naba, Mich. The business of the former concern wil} be 
continued as before. Spragins, Stack & Co. will enlarge 
their plant. 
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Topics for the Travelers. 


Mississippi Valley Salesmen’s Annual. 

One of the most wideawake associations of traveling 
salesmen in the country is that which goes by the name 
of-the Mississippi Valley Lumber & Sash and Door 
Salesmen’s Association. It is composed of the men who 
travel for lumber and sash and door concerns in Minne- 
apolis and the Mississippi valley, and its arnual meet- 
ings are usually held in Minneapolis. This year will be 
no exception and the annual meeting will be held in the 
rooms of the Lumbermen’s Club, 1041-43 Lumber Ex- 
change, Minneapolis, at 2:30 p. m., Thursday, December 
27. 

The president of this association is W. E. Penfield, 
who, while not quite as well known throughout the coun- 
try as “Czar” Reed, greatly resembles him in appearance 
in not only face but form. Some idea of his facial 
appearance may be obtained from the accompanying 
picture. Mr. Penfield travels for the Pine Tree Lumber 
Company, Little Falls, Minn., in northern Iowa and 
southern Minnesota, with headquarters in Minneapolis. 
He has been with this concern for four or five years, 








W. E. PENFIELD, 
of Minneapolis, Minn. 


previous to that, time having been associated with the 
old wholesale firm of Hosmer & Cass, at Minneapolis. 
He is one of the “solid” salesmen who make Minneapolis 
their headquarters, and as president of the traveling 
men’s association at the coming meeting will demon- 
strate that he resembles his distinguished “double” in 
presiding ability and parliamentary law. 

The Mississippi Valley Lumber & Sash and Door 
Salesmen’s Association has for many years given an 
annual ball, and no doubt at the coming meeting ar- 
rangements will be made for the usual good time. A 
large attendance of salesmen is expected as most of the 
members are now off the road and are taking their 
annual midwinter vacation. 

A Talented Salesman Gone. 

It is with sincere regret that the LUMBERMAN has to 
announce the death of Fred Monk, at Toledo, Ohio, on 
Sunday, December 16. The immediate cause of Mr. 
Monk’s death was from a surgical operation. 

Mr. Monk was one of the best known traveling lum- 
ber salesmen in the Ohio field, and up to seven or eight 
years ago had been in the employment of the Mitchell 
& Rowland Lumber Company, of Toledo, for more than 
a decade. He commenced his service with this com- 
pany, a green German boy, as a water carrier on the 
company’s docks. His unfailing industry, rare intelli- 
gence and thorough conscientiousness gradually advanced 
him in the company’s employment respectively to the 
positions of tally boy, sorter, inspector, foreman and 
salesman. He was an indefatigable worker, and was 
one of the most successful men ever traveling out of the 
Toledo market. 

Mr. Monk was an early member of the Hoo-Hoo and 
a member of the Toledo Traveling Men’s Association, the 
Knights of Pythias, the Ancient Order of Druids and 
other societies. He was also a member of the Toledo 
a igiguaeenaeg Mennerchors and the Arbeiter Sanger- 
und. 

There is one feature in the history of Mr. Monk that 
is little known. His real name was Frederick Mahnke. 
When entering the service of the Mitchell & Rowland 
Lumber Company he could scarcely speak English, and 
through a misunderstanding the foreman entered his 
name on the time book as Fred Monk. By this name 
to his friends of the trade he has been known ever since. 
His life insurance and other legal documents have always 
been executed ‘in his real name, however. 

Fred Monk’s friends were legion, and he was entirely 
worthy of the high regard bestowed upon him. His 
advantages of education were meager, but in spite of this 
he became an accomplished student of the English lan- 
guage and was a faultless penman and letter writer. 
His business talents were of a high order. No knight 
of old ever had a higher sense of honor than this man. 

Mr. Monk leaves a wife, one son and two daughters, 
who have the sincere sympathy of the LUMBERMAN in 
his untimely death. 


The funeral services of Mr. Mahnke, held on Wednes- 
day afternoon, were largely attended. The floral offer- 
ings were numerous and beautiful. Among them were a 
column of pink and white roses from his lumber friends 
at Cincinnati, emblematic pieces from various socie- 
ties with which he was connected, as well as individual 
tributes from friends throughout Ohio and Michigan. 





A Change in Duties. 

W. A. Magoon, the well known, hustling Ohio sales- 
man, who has been representing Bennett Bros. Lumber 
Company, of Sandusky, Ohio, for the past five years in 
Ohio and Pennsylvania, will take a new position in 1901 
with the company, as manager of the sales department. 
Mr. Magoon has earned by his genial disposition a great 
many friends and customers who will miss his regular 
calls, but who will join the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in 
congratulating him upon his advancement and wish him 
success in his new departure. 





Changes in the Northwest. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 18.—M. E. Magruder, for- 
merly traveling representative of the C. H. Nichols Lum- 
ber Company, Onalaska, Wis., has accepted a position 
with the C. A. Smith Lumber Company, of Minneapolis, 
which he will represent in Iowa and Illinois. 

C. M. Goodyear, formerly traveler for the C. A. Smith 
Lumber Company, has resigned and will devote his atten- 
tion exclusively to his business interests in Iowa. He has 
secured offices in the Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, and 
will make his headquarters at that point. 





PERSONAL NOTES. 

R. C. Clark and wife, of Merrill, Wis., were in the 
city this week for two or three days, Mrs. Clark to do 
a little shopping and her husband improving the oppor- 
tunity to call on the lumber trade of the city and vicin- 
ity and incidentally on the LumperMAN. Mr. Clark 
represents the Gilkey & Anson Company, of Merrill, 
traveling in southern Wisconsin and northern Illinois. 
When in this office he exhibited with a great deal of 
pride a handsome diamond ring which had just been 
given him as a Christmas present. 

A. A. Phillips, representing that well known hard- 
wood concern, the G. W. Jones Lumber Company, of 
Appleton, Wis., has been in the city for a week or two 
past, making his headquarters at the Hotel Brevoort. 
Mr. Phillips made the LumperMAN a brief visit and 
stated that this season’s trade was practically over with 
and not much demand can be expected until along in 
January. Mr. Phillips will spend the holidays at his 
home at Wausau, Wis. 





Association News. 


THE NORTHWESTERN ASSOCIATION. 


While the formal notice has not yet been issued, it 
has been decided that the twelfth annual meeting of the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association shall be held at 
Minneapolis, Minn., January 15, 16 and 17, 1901. The 
annual meetings of this organization are always notable 
affairs, consonant with the size of the association, the 
important place it occupies in retail matters and the 
capable management which has characterized it, and it 
is understood that some special features will reward 
the presence of members at the forthcoming meeting. 
The last membership list, corrected to November 20, 
showed a total active membership of 1,712, of whom 
508 are in Minnesota, 181 in North Dakota, 183 in 
South Dakota, 823 in Iowa, and 17 in Nebraska. This 
membership is at least 50 percent greater than that of 
any other retail association and probably represents a 
greater proportion of the retail yards in the territory 
covered than any other large organization of the sort. 
A large growth has been shown during the year so far 
since the last annual meeting, which has been pro- 
moted by the success of the retail lumbermen’s insurance 
association organized within the membership of the 
organization and whose benefits are available only to 
those who are members in good standing of that or a 
similar association. 








COMING ASSOCIATION PLANS. 


Members of the National Wholesale Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association will not be permitted to forget that 
their next annual meeting, to be held March 6 and 7, 
1901, will convene in Pittsburg, and that they will be 
guests of the Pittsburg wholesale lumber dealers. An 
intimation comes from Pittsburg that the lumbermen 
of that city will hold open house that week and that 
the invitation will not be confined to members of the 
association, but embrace those who ought to belong to 
that important body, but who have as yet failed to join. 
Hitherto the association has been of particular interest 
to those who sell lumber in the territory east of Pitts- 
burg and Buffalo, but not all who do business in that 
section are members. To fail to ally oneself with this 
organization is to lose the assistance of a valuable and 
progressive organization, not the least important feature 
of which is its bureau of information. Gradually, how- 
ever, the work of the association is extended to the 
west and it seems not improbable that before long it will 
be as useful to those who sell in the middle and western 
states as it has bee for those who do business with 
the east. 

The secretary of the Union Association of Lumber 
Dealers, F. E. Kimball, Elyria, Ohio, announces that the 
annual meeting of that organization will be held at 
Toledo, Ohio, January 22 and 23, 1901, and that its 
headquarters will be at the Boody house. No meeting 


of this association would be completely rounded out 
without an excursion. This year the members of the 
association and their friends will be invited to join in 
a trip, beginning at the close of the meeting, to New 
Orleans via the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton and 


. the Queen & Crescent routes, returning via the Illinois 


Central. Full details, program of the convention and 
itinerary of the excursion have not yet been completed, 
but when they are proper announcement will be made 
in these columns. This is the first meeting of the Union 
association that has been held in Toledo, and it is 
reported that the enterprising wholesalers of that mar- 
ket will “do themselves proud” in the way of entertain- 
ment. 





Law for Lumbermen. 


Cashier’s Check. 


The supreme court of Illinois holds that the check of a 
depositor upon his banker, delivered to another for 
value, transfers to that other the title to so much of 
the deposit as the check calls for, which may again be 
transferred to another by delivery, and when presented 
to the banker the latter becomes the holder of the money 
to the use of the owner of the check and is bound to 
account to him for that amount, provided the party 
drawing the check has funds to that amount on deposit, 
subject to his check, at the time it is presented. But a 
cashier’s check—that is to say, a check drawn by the 
cashier of a bank on the bank—is in no sense, the court 
holds, in the case of Clark against the Chicago Title & 
Trust Company, 57 Northeastern Reporter 1061, a check 
within the definition of such an instrument as the above 
rule applies to. A cashier’s check, it goes on to explain, 
is not drawn by a depositor against a deposit but is sim- 
ply an acknowledgment of an indebtedness on the part 
of the bank to the payee of the order. As between the 
bank and the payee, it is, in legal effect, it holds, the 
same as a certificate of deposit, or a certified check. It 
does not pass title to money. So where the cashier of 
a savings bank gave a depositor a cashier’s check for 
$3,000 the court holds that it did not amount to an 
assignment by the bank to him of the amount of the 
check so as to give him a preference against a receiver 
appointed for the bank shortly afterward, and this 
although his pass book was made to show $3,000 with- 
drawn from the bank. 








No Lien Except Under Statute. 


In the case of the Withrow Lumber Company vs. the 
Glasgow Investment Company the United States circuit 
court of appeals holds that to be entitled to secure a 
mechanic’s lien the lumber company was required to 
follow the state statute (which was here that of Vir- 
gina) in perfecting such lien, and that any material 
departure therefrom was at the company’s peril. The 
necessity for a substantial compliance with the statute 
creating the lien (in whatever state it may be) the court 
goes on to say is everywhere maintained, as it is purely 
a creation of the statute and can be availed of only in the 
manner and upon the conditions specified in the act giv- 
ing the lien. In other words, it holds that except as 
provided for by statute and perfected according to the 
statute there can be no lien, equitable or otherwise, for 
labor or materials furnished for the erection of a build- 
ing or repairs thereon. Nor does it consider that the 
necessity to file a mechanic’s lien in order to secure the 
benefits of the statute is obviated by the appointment by 
the court of a receiver for the property during the pend- 
ency of the work. 


Giving of Note not Waived. 

Where a sale of lumber is conditioned on the sending of 
a note by the buyer to the seller the supreme judicial 
court of Massachusetts holds that the fact that it is not 
the custom to send the note until after the buyer verifies 
the quality and count of the lumber as compared with his 
order is immaterial as bearing on the question of there 
being a waiver of the condition. Nor does it consider 
that it makes any difference in this regard that this 
necessitates the unloading of the car, as even a delivery 
to the buyer will not necessarily be a waiver of the con- 
dition. Neither, in its opinion, can the fact that the 
buyer can to a certain extent suit his own convenience 
in removing the lumber from the custody of the carrier 
or the warehouseman make any difference. The lumber, 
it holds, still remains the property of the seller. As to 
a usage for the buyer to sell directly from the railroad, 
subject to the company’s lien for charges, this, the court 
states, is to be said: That the usage does not go far 
enough, it not appearing that a buyer of lumber may 
sell and pass a good title without acquiring a good title 
himself. 





PAPA 


OBITUARY. 





John A. Magee. 

John A. Magee, a prominent lumberman of Clarion, 
Pa., died at the Mercy hospital, Pittsburg, Pa., last 
week, aged 49 years. He was born on April 25, 1851, 
near Reedsburg, Clarion county. He was largely inter- 
ested in the lumber business in Pennsylvania and Ten- 
nessee and was a member and officer in the Baptist 
church, Clarion, a member of Clarion lodge of F. & A. 
M., and of Commandery No. 1, of Pittsburg. He was 
always a staunch republican, but never held office, and 
a trustee in the Clarion State Normal school, and 
always prominent in the advancement of the interests of 
the public school system. . Mr. Magee is survived by his 
wife and four children. 
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Trade at Nashville Slightly Below Last Year’s Record —The New Terminal Station of the Louis- 
ville & Nashvile Railroad— Unusual Tides in the Kentucky Poplar District— 
A Bullish Tip on Basswood— Doings at a Big Hard- 
wood Flooring Plant. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


NASHVILLE, TeNN., Dec. 17.—Business has picked up 
somewhat in the last ten days and everybody says it 
is going to get better, though indications are that it 
will not be more than fairly good until spring, when 
marked activity is anticipated. Local dealers say that 
the business of the year now drawing to a close was 
not equal to that of last year. It has been fairly satia- 
factory, however, and all have made money and are 
content. One Nashville concern booked an order last 
week for twenty cars of ash and another for 200,000 
feet of oak, the largest orders of the month. Novem- 
ber’s business for 1900 did not equal that of the same 
month last year. 

Most of the stocks in this market are sold to build- 
ers and factories in the north and there is not much 
building in the north in the midwinter months. Deal- 
ers here who do business with furniture factories say 
it is evident they have a surplus on hand and will 
not buy much until that shall be consumed. Chest- 
nut and plain oak are firm and quartered oak stronger. 
One prominent concern reports it is 322 cars behind 
last year’s business at this time, but its aggregate sales 
in dollars and cents are about the same as last year; 


-while it has sold less lumber, what it has was of bet- 


ter quality. 

Considerable interest has been manifested by the lum- 
bermen in the outcome of the vote taken on the 15th 
to determine whether the city will give $1,000,000 in 
bonds to the Nashville, Northern & Florence railway. 
Aside from this an additional grant of $250,000 cash 


The pride which local people took in the new Louis- 
ville & Nashville terminal station when it first was 
talked of has increased since its formal opening, lum- 
bermen—aside from the fact (so regarded by 
them) that it was appropriately put into commission 
on Hoo-Hoo day, October 9—because of.their promi- 
nent and practical encouragement of the building of 
the station, and now all Nashville and its floating and 
traveling population especially wonder what we ever 
did without it. The project was the pet plan of 
President M. H. Smith, of the Louisville & Nashville 
road, and its construction was almost altogether under 
the direction of Louisville & Nashville officials and with 
a few exceptions of importance the work was done 
by local concerns. After two months’ most satisfactory 
experience with the facilities it has afforded, a slight 
outline sketch of the big 4-story building may not 
be amiss. 

The building is constructed of gray stone from Ken- 
tucky and its tower rises to a hight of 220 feet, 
capped with a colossal bronze Mercury. The slate roof 
is broken by gables and domes of Romanesque design. 
Within the big building are the railroad offices, fur- 
nished with every possible convenience and every neces- 
sity for the conduct and management of a great rail- 
road system, while the lower floors are supplied with 
every possible convenience in the way of waiting rooms, 
restaurant, ticket offices, lavatories etc. for the trav- 
eling public. Its enormous sheds accommodate with- 
out crowding the great numbers of trains that go in 
and out at all times in every twenty-four hours. From 
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MAGNIFICENT NEW TERMINAL STATION OF THE LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE R. R. AT NASHVILLE, TENN. 


is asked of the citizens and many lumbermen have sub- 
scribed to it, a list of whom appeared in the LUMBER- 
MAN of recent date. A majority of the lumbermen favor 
the proposition, though some of the largest are opposed 
to it. By a vote of 5,717 to 934 the city determined to 
subscribe $1,000,000 for stock in the road. Several citi- 
zens represented in the minority vote have given notice 
that they will seek to have the city enjoined from 
issuing the bonds. The new road will pass through 
Nashville, its termini being Litchfield, Ky., and Flor- 
ence, Ala, 

The Standard Oil Company has three barges at Ash- 
land City, a few miles below Nashville, on the Cum- 
berland, loading 1,100,000 barrel staves for shipment 
to East St. Louis and thence to Chicago and other 
points. 

Last week Bennett. Bynum sold his entire stave stock 
to Charles Kennedy, of Hollow Rock, for $7,000. 

Mr, Carey, representing the Burford Lumber Company, 
Chattanooga, was in the city last week. 

About all the logs that were expected down on the 
last tide in the river have arrived. It is estimated 
the crop up the river will be about three fourths of 
that of last season. 

— Patterson has put up a saw mill at Globe, 

enn, . 

The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis railway has 
agreed to make a rate over its Lebanon branch which 
will enable Nashville lumbermen to get lumber to Nash- 
ville from points on the line of the Tennessee Central 
at the same cost as Chattanooga lumbermen pay to get 
it to Chattanooga. The distamce from Algood on the 
Tennessee Central, where most of the lumber is sawed, 
to Chattanooga is 120 miles, while from the same point 
to Nashville it is 150 miles. 


an old brick barracks that was an architectural eye- 
sore we have evolved a structural splendor, through the 
enterprise and good taste of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville road that would do credit to any great railroad 
metropolis, 





IN NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY. 


Farmers, Ky., Dec. 8.—The recent tides in all the 
log producing streams in Kentucky, West Virginia and 
Tennessee have brought to the saw mills a supply suf- 
ficient to run them several months. The mills at Ford, 
on the Kentucky, received 75,000 fine poplar logs and lost 
about 5,000 by the breaking of one of the side booms. 
However, these logs were boomed at Frankfort and sold 
to mill men there at a fair price. 

Such a tide at this season is unusual, but as the mills 
were generally out of timber it was very acceptable. 
The logs are considered old, having been cut last year, 
and really ought to have been delivered to the mills last 
spring on account of so much old timber left back in 
small streams. There were but few newly cut logs put 
in during last summer, and those that were expected to 
have been sawn last spring and summer will be cut this 
winter and next spring; therefore the output of poplar 
will not be the average amount for 1900 and 1901 and 
prices will necessarily be well sustained. 

Licking river at this point reached nineteen feet and 
the tide remained fuil for several days, which brought 
some fine poplar logs from the headwaters. Col. J. R. 
Buckwalter boomed 15,000 logs besides securing a good 
run of staves for a German company and a number of 
rafts. He has 20,000 logs on North Fork, a nearby 
stream, ready for the next tide. He has shipped some 
choice poplar logs for export to be used in polishing 


plate ger. They are sawn in blocks and fitted to a 


shaft, like a grindstone, and must be perfect. 





NORTHERN ESTIMATE AND PROPHECY. 


Hawkins, Wris., Dec. 16.—The hardwood situation 
can be summed up in a few words. Most of this year’s 
cut is on hand at the mills, few of them having sold over: 
50 percent of their stock and most of them about 25 
percent. I consider myself about as able to sell lumber 
as anyone, and yet my sales fall about one-third below 
last year’s, and of my 1900 stock I have not sold over 30 
percent. With these conditions there is going to be less 
logging than last year; I would put the curtailment at 
50 percent. There is little lumber in the yards of the 
factories and they are going to buy after the first of 
January and we are going to have a good trade. It will 
have some effect on prices after a while. 

Basswood is going to develop a shortage by March 1 
sure. It has been an easy seller all through the year 
and much of the stock has been disposed of. One and 
one-quarter and one and one-half inch are very scare 
now. Soft elm has not sold well this year. Rock elm 
has sold to some extent and so has birch. Maple has 
been absolutely dead, but is improving now. There is a 
much larger stock of dry lumber of all kinds on hand 
now than for years, and mill men are not planning to 
log very heavily. Prices on logs are back to where they 
were two years ago, but there is no haste to buy. 

Large jobbers are looking around for stock that will 
suit them, but will not ship any of it until January. 
Ash is looking up, and there is a great call for mill cull 
elm for crating. Prices on everything except basswood 
and oak are pretty low. Labor is cheap; men can be 
hired for from $4 to $8 below last year’s wages. I am 
paying only $40 a month for skidding teams. 

C. P, Crossy. 





IN AND ABOUT HERMANSVILLE, 


HERMANSVILLE, Micu., Dec. 15.—The Wisconsin Land 
& Lumber Company has built a new warehouse to take 
the place of the one burned September 10, when the 
destruction of the entire plant was averted only by 
heroic fire fighting. The new warehouse is 80 by 150 
feet in size, two stories high, giving about the same 
fire space as the old one, and is much better arranged 
for handling the manufactured product. A fire wall and 
a space of nearly 100 feet separate it from the flooring 
factory. An automatic conveyor takes the flooring direct 
from the machine to the warehouse. 

G. W. Earle, president and manager of the Wisconsin 
Land & Lumber Company, has recently completed the 
construction at the hardwood mill of a log pond that 
is rather novel in design. An excavation is made at 
the end of the log slide and a pond 26 by 400 feet in 
size with a rock bottom and walled around on four sides 
with stone was constructed. Hot water and exhaust 
from the boilers are pumped into the pond, which is 
thus kept open for logs the year around. As the water 
in it is only two feet deep there is no loss of heavy logs 
from sinking. The pine saw mill and shingle mill have 
shut down for the season. The company has a good 
stock of shingles and posts on hand, and is continually 
turning out its celebrated IXL flooring, although in the 
last named product it is hard to keep manufacturing 
abreast with the orders. 

F. J. Lang has spent most of his time during the 
last few months on the road in the Mississippi valley 
country looking after sales. In the office the sales 
department is now under the supervision of A. J. Kre- 
mer, who was brought up with the Wisconsin Land & 
Lumber Company at Hermansville. In 1897, however, 
he left the company to enter the employ of the Bowen 
Refrigerator Company at Fond du Lac, Wis. Last spring 
he returned to Hermansville to take charge of the sales 
department. 

ndications point to a little less cedar being put in this 
winter in northern Michigan than a year ago owing to 
the high — of stumpage and the small margin that 
is left jobbers at the present price of cedar products; 
then, too, many cedar concerns have a fair stock of posts 
on hand. Labor conditions are a trifle easier than last 
winter, but wages remain about the same and the cost 
of logging will be little, if any, cheaper. 





AN ARKANSAS ENTERPRISE. 


The Tennessee Lumber Company has been incorporated 
under the laws of Iowa, with capital stock of $25,000, by 
W. G. Liggett, of Hickman, Ky., president; E. R. Green- 
man, vice president, and W. B. Greenman, secretary, 
both of Wanamaker, Iowa; C. C. Houston, of Lewisburg, 
Tenn., treasurer. This company succeeds the Tennes- 
see Cedar Company and has put in a mill at Monticello, 
Ark., of 30,000 feet capacity, to cut oak lumber for the 
northwestern trade. The company advises that it will 
soon build a tram road, and is in need of a lumber 
trimmer. 





HARDWOOD NOTES. 


The Stevenson Lumber Company, of Nashville, Tenn., 
has recently made a purchase of a fine body of white oak 
timber in Alabama, and has erected a first class modern 
band mill at a point called Stevenson, Ala. It is said 
that this timber is unequaled in quality by any in the 
south. The members of the company are A. C., W. A. 
and A. H. Card, and C. E. Dews. The Stevenson Lum- 
ber Company will be a factor in the hardwood industry of 
Alabama hereafter to an extent that it has not been 
previously. 

The Kiel Woodenware Company, of Kiel, Wis., is hav- 
ing 1,000,000 feet of elm logs cut mear Wausaukee. The 
logs will be shipped by rail and manufactured into 
cheese boxes. 
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New York Dealers Well Satisfied with Trade—Big Receipts at Buffalo—Yuletide Happen- 
ings in New England—Pointers from Pittsburg. 





THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


New York, Dec. 17.—Some evidence of the usual pre- 
holiday dullness is to be noticed in the trade, but it is 
not enough to dampen the spirits of the rank and file of 
the dealers, who are well satisfied with the volume of 
business being done and the prices paid for the stock. 

John J. Canavan, who represents the Berlin Machine 
Works at 85 Liberty street, has been appointed Vice- 
gerent Snark of Hoo-Hoo for the eastern district of New 
York. He is popular and a hard worker. 

Considerable sympathy is being expressed for Edmund 
W. McClave, president of the Yellow Pine Company, in 
the recent death of his son, Archibald. The latter, a 
young man of 25, of delicate health, had been for almost 
a year in the employ of the company at Mayport, Fla., 
assisting in the lumber shipping department. He 
became ill about nine weeks ago and died early in the 
month at Jacksonville, his body being brought to this 
city for interment. 

Through an error the date of the annual banquet of 
the New York Lumber Trade Association was published 
as February 1. The original date of February 21 is final 
and on the eve of Washington’s Birthday the members 
of the trade will feed and make the night merry with 
song and jest. A committee is busy arranging a pro- 
gram that will excel all their previous efforts, and it is 
believed that the trade will prove its prosperity by being 
largely represented. 

J. H. Burton, of 18 Broadway, has perfected arrange- 
ments with the Richmond Cedar Works, of Norfolk, Va., 
by which he obtains the exclusive selling agency in this 
market and New England for their North Carolina pine. 
Mr. Burton also handles a full line of yellow pine. 

Recent visitors to the trade included: A. W. Burritt, 
Bridgeport, Conn.; C. H. Crane, of Lewis & Crane, Seat- 
tle; George D. Burgess, of Russe & Burgess, Memphis, 
Tenn.; E. Stringer Boggess, Clarksburg, W. Va.; Clifford 
[. Millard, secretary of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., who came here direct from a Pacific 
coast lumber buying trip; Frank Gougar, of Centralia, 
Wash.; George F’. Willis, of Clark Bros., Belmont, N. Y.; 
J. H. Bryan, of Asheville, N. C, 

John Swan, of Lightbound, Rigby & Co., Liverpool, 
will sail on the Majestic for England on Wednesday. 
He has been in this country several weeks and during 
his stay here visited the west and south, where he is 
reported to have purchased considerable lumber. 

S. B. Coleman, of E.B. Williams & Co., the New Orleans 
hardwood firm, is in the city spending his time with A. 
Y. Steeves, the firm’s local representative. In a day or 
so both gentlemen will start on a tour through the 
eastern states together. 

W. D. Mershon, the New York representative of W. B. 
Mershon & Co., will leave the latter part of the week 
to spend the holidays at his home in Saginaw, Mich. 

C, D. Fisher has been appointed salesman in this dis- 
trict for H. C. Magruder, of 1 Madison avenue. 

John Harker, of Wiley, Harker & Co., is off on a 
tem days’ business trip down south. 


The Week's Charters. 


Timber freights for steam tonnage from the gulf 
continue extremely dull, with rates lower, but the 
decline fails to influence increase of interest. The quo- 
tation now stands 115s and 117s 6d to the continent. 
Boats for time contract are in somewhat better demand, 
but tonnage is quite freely offered, which serves to 
hold in check any improvement in rate. There is still 
good inquiry for sail tonnage from the gulf to the 
River Plate, but prompt and early vessels are chiefly 
wanted. For such $14.75 and $15 is the quotation to 
Buenos Ayres, $14 having been accepted in several 
instances for forward tonnage. The eastern and pro- 
vincial demand is light, but those having tonnage avail- 
able are reluctant to consider bids below $10 from 
Portland and Boston and $11 from outside provincial 
ports. From New York to Buenos Ayres there have 
been two fixtures during the week, the rates obtained 
being $9.50 for lumber. Brazil freights continue quiet. 
Lumber freights from the south to the West Indies and 
Windward are dull with rates easy. The approaching 
holiday period is influencing a quiet market for coast- 
ing lumber tonnage, but owners are not endeavoring to 
urge business, requiring the full previous basis of, say, 
$5.75 Brunswick to New York. 

Some of the fixtures for the week are as follows: 

Bark Rifondo, Pensacola to the Baltic, timber, 127s 6d. 


Bark veg® Apalachicola to Marseilles or Cette, sawn tim- 
ber, 122s 6d. 

Bark D. H. Morris, gulf to United Kingdom or continent, 
sawn timber, 122s 6d, and hewn 41s. 

Bark Desideria, Sapelo to United Kingdom, timber, 11389d. 

Steamer Eleanora Mail, Pensacola to Buenos Ayres, lum- 
vas to ——. etl 

ar’ estmoreland, St. John, N. B., to Buenos Ayre 
lumber, $10.50 or Rosaria $11.50. Te 

Bark Leila Bell, Mobile to Buenos Ayres or Montevideo, 
lumber, $15. 

Bark Altona, Bridgewater to Montevideo, lumber, $11. 
$1480. Angara, Sabine Pass to Buenos Ayres, lumber, 
$1250. Grace Deering, Portland to Buenos Ayres, lumber, 

oyu, 
gobo F. B. Lovitt, New York to Buenos Ayres, lumber, 


Bark Favorite, Pensacola to Buenos Ayres, lumber, $14. 

Schooner Emma Knowlton, Pascagoula to San Juan, lum- 
ber, $7.50 and port charges. 

Schooner Sirocco, Savannah to Santiago, lumber, $6.75. 

Schooner Jonathan Sawyer, Jacksonville to Martinique, 
lumber, $7.50. 


- accommo 


Schooner Annie A. Rickerson, Moss Point to Kingston, Ja., 
three trips, lumber, $7. 
Schooner Charles L. Mitchell, Savannah to Portland, lum- 


er, $6. > 
Schooner Florence Cresdick, Brunswick to Philadelphia, 
lumber, $5.75. ; 
Spot freight rates to leading European ports are: 
Walnut logs and Cooperage 


lumber. Whitewood. stock. 
Liverpool . ..... 12s 15s 7s 6d 
LOnGOR .. seccece 228 6d 258 12s 64 
Hamburg ....... 26c 100 lbs. 30¢c 10c 
Marseilles. ..... 30s 358 22s 6d 
Sree 80c 100 Ibs 25c 12%c 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


BurFaLo, N. Y., Dec. 18.—There is a big report of 
December receipts, being for the first week 9,035,000 
feet of lumber and 6,615,000 shingles, more than that 
weck has brought this port in a long time so late in the 
season, really after the season was closed as a rule. It 
means, of course, that there is a special demand for 
more stock than there is. 

The well known hemlock firm of Underhill & Poole 
has been converted into two, both remaining in the same 
business. The firm of D. Underhill, jr., & Co. takes in 
H. C. Underhill, so long with F. H. & C. W. Goodyear, 
as junior member, and the firm of H. M. Poole & Co. has 
G. L. Hume as junior. The new firms ought to do a still 
larger business than the old one did. 

Taylor & Crate have lately brought down by lake a 
large supply of Michigan black ash, when it was sup- 
posed that this wood was practically out of market. 

The semi-annual meeting of the National Chair Man- 
ufacturers’ Association of the United States was held 
here on December 6, with President J. 8. Ford, of Chi- 
cago, in the chair and about seventy-five members in 
attendance. No report of the meeting was given out, 
but there was a general discussion of the situation, some 
comparison of prices and an effort to secure a better and 
more uniform rail rate for the different sections. It is 
confessed that the chair industry has been able to hold 
prices firmer than the door industry has, 

The failure of the small retail lumber firm of A. Ti. 
Weisner, doing business for some time on Fourteenth 
street, was accompanied by the death of the senior mem- 
ber, Alexander H. Weisner. The property was turned 
over to the creditors, who sold it on the 10th, C. H. 
Stanton acting as trustee for the others. It consisted 
mostly of lumber, which was taken by Montgomery 
Bros. & Co., the R. Laidlaw Company buying the horses. 
The whole outfit brought about $1,500. The indebted- 
ness was not large. 

Sale has been made of the lumber at the Tonawanda 
street planing mill which has been shut down a consid- 
erable time and in the hands of creditors. Most of the 
stock of hemlock was bought by Montgomery Bros. & 
Co., the machinery being retained by the mortgagees. 
The entire settlement has not been made, but the per- 
centage to be paid is not expected to be large. 

Timber dealers are looking for a contract from the 
city soon, calling for a quarter of a million of coarse 
lumber and a large amount of piling to use in the filling 
in of the Hamburg canal. The bids were to be opened 
on the 10th, but it has since been arranged to do the 
rock work first and possibly ask for new timber bids. 

The Buffalo pine interests held a late meeting 
through the exchange to canvass the proposition to ad- 
vance the price of their stock, but the opposition that 
developed against it was so sharp that the move was 
abandoned. Some of the dealers declared that they were 
so entirely opposed to it that they stayed away from the 
meeting in order not to be bound by it. 


ow 


TRADE AT THE HUB. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 18.—“As the Christmas season 
comes along with all its adolescence” the minds of men 
are directed toward collections, which are particularly 
acceptable just at this time in view of the occasional 
trips up Washington street, where temptation glit- 
ters on every side. There is some loose change, too, in 
the pockets of the average dealer which will go for 
trumpets and dolls, tin whistles and gew-gaws, to say 
nothing of diamond brooches and automobiles. 

Boston contains a fairly prosperous set of lumber- 
men, though it is safe to say that there is not ome of 
the bunch who does not kick because he is not doing 
more and who does not firmly believe that he is going 
to do more next year. There is always that blessed 
“next year” to look forward to, to keep our enthusiasm 
_ and our minds filled with visions of what is going 
0 be. 

There is truly more on which to base those high expec- 
tations just now than for many years past. One year 
ago at this time we had closed up a rushing fall 
business and called ourselves prosperous, but the wise 
ones shook their heads over the approach of the presi- 
dential contest and the then prevailing high prices 
of lumber. “It can’t last,” they said and it didn’t. 
The building public began to draw in its resources; 
the scattered house builders looked upon the antics 
of spruce prices amd said, “it ain’t right” and folded 
up their — until another year. The spruce fellows, 

gases always, dropped their prices with a 
bang that could 





be heard all over the country and trade 


sagged off, to wait till bottom figures were reached. 
e approach the new year in Boston under very 
different circumstances now that election bogy is past. 





Prices have gotten to a normal and healthy level, 
admittimg a reasonable profit, and the scared builders 
have begun to unfold their plans again to start up 
the deferred building. There is no boom “and there 
hain’t a-going to be no boom,” but an active, busy, 
money making year is at hand, to be welcomed with 
wide open arms. 

Last August C. L. Roberts made the plunge into 
cold New England markets for the Backus-Brooks Com- 
pany, of Minneapolis, and the drop was successful 
enough to encourage both Mr. Roberts and the com- 
pany to make a steady thing of it. A new eastern 
office will be opened at Springfield early in the year 
from which Mr. Roberts will travel the New England 
territory in the interest of the firm he represents. 

George D. Burgess, of Russe & Burgess, Memphis, 
Tenn., brings new light upon the hardwood situation 
in the south as it affects the New England markets. 
Mr. Burgess is confident of the strong position occu- 
pied by the holders of almost all classes of hardwoods 
and predicts a steady strength, with gradually advanc- 
ing figures all alomg the line. Mr. Burgess left Bos- 
ton the middle of the week, after a few days here, 
for another visit to New York before starting south 
again. During his stay in Boston he was largely occu- 
pied with the firm’s New England representatives, Jones 
& Witherbee. 

Frederick Stearns, of the Cypress Lumber Company, 
has been a sufferer from a slight illness and for a 
week or more was confined to the hospital. 

Old Daniel Pratt, of national fame as “the great 
American traveler,” could hardly have covered miles 
more exhaustively than has Frank Lawrence, who has 
just returned from a trip of three months’ duration. 
During this time there are few states which Mr. Law- 
rence did not visit, and if there is any business which 
he left undone it is probably because he did mot have 
it on his memorandum book. Immediately upon his 
return Saturday night he succumbed to a slight tempo- 
rary illness and is at present confined to his bed. 

The retail firm of C. 8. Ferry & Son, Pittsfield, Mass., 
will celebrate the advent of the new year by moving 
from the inadequate quarters which it has occupied 
for years into a mew, large, and finely appointed office 
and warehouse, a stone’s throw from the firm’s old hab- 
itation. 





SMOKY CITY TRADE NOTES. 


PirrspurG, Pa., Dec, 18.—Cheerful reports among the 
various dealers predominated this week and each man 
says that his particular line is holding its own. Buying 
drifts along at a steady rate shonmk not heavily. A 
little speculative buying was indulged in, but not to 
any noticeably great extent. The absorbing topic 
among the wholesalers, especially at their weekly din- 
ner, is not the condition of the market but the plans of 
entertainment for the coming March convention, which 
have been taken up with an enthusiasm which presages 
for the visitors the time of their lives. The business 
meetings to be conducted at Carnegie hall are expected 
to be productive of much good to the national associa- 
tion, while the program of entertainment is elaborate, 
including visits to the Westinghouse Electric Works, 
the Homestead steel mills and other points of interest, 
supplemented by a banquet at the Schenley. 

A big deal is being projected whereby a new town will 
be laid out in Somerset county near Confluence, about 
eighty-five miles out from Pittsburg. The deal is on 
between the officials of the Baltimore & Ohio railroad, 
the Droney Lumber Company and J. R. Droney & Co., by 
which the officials will undertake to build a line twenty- 
five miles in length from Confluence into Garrett county, 
Maryland. The lumber company will lay out a new 
town on the 10,000 acres of land purchased by it between 
the two counties mentioned, to be called Unamis. At 
this town will be erected large woodworking and chem- 
ical plants. Mr. Droney is at the head of the Droney 
Lumber Company at Olean, N. Y., and, under the laws 
of Pennsylvania, has incorporated a new company to be 
known as the J. R. Droney Lumber Company. W. W. 
Woods, industrial agent of the Baltimore & Ohio, his 
secretary, G. W. Duderer, and J. R. Droney were in the 
city last week and went over the ground, going later to 
Baltimore to close up the deal. Local lumber dealers 
are interested in the matter insomuch as several new 
yards will be located in the new town as soon as plans 
fully mature. 

J. 8. MeNagher, of the L. L, Satler Lumber Company, 
is in Somerset county looking after the company’s inter- 
ests in that section. 

F. F. Nicola is on a short business trip to Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

D. W. Schrecengost, of Widner, Pa., Frank Nicholson, 
secretary and treasurer of the Keystone Lumber Com- 
pany, of New Castle, Pa., J. M. Attley, representing the 
George E. Wood Lumber Company, Chicago, and A. E. 
— of New Waterford, Ohio, were in the city this 
week: 

William Schuette & Co. still retain their Pittsburg 
office in the Ferguson building, with A. C. Opperman at 
its head. The Philadelphia offices only have been re- 
moved to New York. Mr. Opperman leaves this week 
on a business trip to the south, thence to Saginaw. 

James McKay & Co., the largest independent chair 
manufacturers in the United States, have broken ground 
for a new plant at McKee’s Rock, a suburb of Pittsburg. 
The new works are to contain sixty fires to manufac- 
ture chains in sizes from 3-16 to 4-inch, twenty 
for making machine welded chains in sizes from 
9-16 to 14-inches and twenty for hand welded chains up 
to the largest sizes made, giving a total of 100 fires 
and employment to 250 men of which three-fourths are 
skilled artisans. Part of the proposed product of James 
McKay & Co. will be of the largest sizes used for 
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cables for the warships of the American navy. Some 
of these chains are made of iron up to 34 inches in 
diameter and each link is a fair load for one man 
to carry. What will particularly interest the lumber 
trade in this new plant is the fact that this com- 
pany has been one of the largest producers of chains 
for logging and rafting purposes in the United States 
and has always made a product ‘of the highest quality. 





IN THE QUAKER CITY. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dec. 18.—As a general statement 
it is correct to say that the trade has entered upon a 
period of waiting, while reviewing the transactions of 
the year. Still, the amount of business being done is fair 
for the time of year, and the continued good weather ena- 
bles building operations to be pushed forward. In this 
respect there is more activity in the country sections 
than in the city, but in both buying is only for imme- 
diate requirements. ; 

As to the future the lumber trade of Philadelphia 
never closed a year with the prospects for a continuance 
of good business and most probably a great enlarge- 
ment of it so excellent as they are today. The inquiries 
for stocks and prices are very numerous, and some of the 
wholesale houses will close the year with more orders 
on their books than any other time during the twelve 
months. There has been comparatively little stocking 
up by the retailers and necessity will send them into the 
market as soon as the first touch of spring activity 
reaches them. 

That the spring will be unusually active there is good 
reason to believe. A large number of industrial plants 
are to go up. The Delaware Ship Building yards are 
preparing for a great extension of their business. Rail- 
road betterments are projected on a large scale. Dvwell- 
ing houses will be run up by the hundreds in many 
sections hereabouts. One swallow may not make a sum- 
mer, but he at least hints at the fact; so that when a 
real estate dealer declares he has 100 tenants waiting for 
homes in the northern suburbs; when the president of 
the New York Ship Building Company goes before the 
Camden Board of Trade and impresses that body with 
the necessity of providing homes for at least 4,000 work- 
men his works will shortly be employing; when the 
Pyne Point Improvement Company announces its inten- 
tion to build 500 dwellings on its tract, and it is given 
out from most of the manufacturing towns in this sec- 
tion that the plants are to be enlarged, more men em- 
ployed and that more houses are wanted, the hint afforded 
is very significant. 

E. B. Nettleton, of the firm of John E. Du Bois, says 
that his house is “feeling pretty good,’ both because 
during the last four months of 1900 business was quite 
satisfactory, and on looking ahead the coming year prom- 
ises good business, fair — and, above all, a good, 
legitimate demand. Collections are good, generally 
speaking, Mr. Nettleton says, and he adds that such of 
his customers as he has seen feel as he does, 

The many friends of William H. Fritz, of W. H. Fritz 
& Co., will be glad to hear that he will be able to be 
out and about again by New Year’s. A week or so ago 
he was laid up with an injury to a foot and for a time 
there was apprehension of blood poisoning, but he has 
successfully resisted the attack and is on the road to 
recovery. 

James N. Holloway has been offered the honorable 
position of Vicegerent of the Concatenated Order of Hoo- 
Hoo for this district. He is at present in the south 
looking up stocks. John T. Holloway takes a roseate 
view of the lumber situation and with the rest of the 
keen observers believes the prospects for the next twelve 
months to be very nice. 

William Whitmer & Sons purpose to add a new depart- 
ment to their business next year by going into both 
cargo and rail shipments of yellow pine, and have now 
a couple of men south looking up the stocks. Thomas 
Ellicott Coale, who has charge of their white pine busi- 
ness, will also handle the southern product. Mr. Coale 
says he is winding up a year of very favorable business, 
with more orders on the books than at any other time 
during the year. He adds that he never saw business 
ge last part of the year so satisfactory as it is in 

is. 

The stock in Stokes Bros.’ yard was sold on Friday 
under direction of the receiver, Franklin A. Smith, and 
brought about $7,700. Yesterday arrangements were 
made to incorporate a company formed to carry on a 
retail business at the same place with John Airey as 
manager, 

On Saturday Mahlon Fulton & Co. millwork, at 1615 
North Ninth street, assigned to W. H. Heisler, presi- 
dent of the Manufacturers’ National Bank. The assets 
are estimated at $35,000 and the liabilities at $25,000. 
The probability is the estate will pay 100 percent. It 
18 understood that the assignment was made on the 
desire of the owner to close out the business. 

But one or two cargoes of lumber arrived coastwise 
during the week. The following charters were noted: 
Schooner Florence Creadock, Brunswick to Philadelphia, 
$5.75; schooner Oscar C. Smith, Apalachicola to Phila- 
delphia, $7 and free wharfage; schooner Josephine, Jack- 
sonville to Philadelphia, dry cypress, $5; schooner 
Rob Roy, Fernandina to Philadelphia, $5.50; schooner 
Nimbus, New Orleans to Philadelphia, dry cypress, $5; 
schooner Sallie P. Beswick, Newberne to East Chester, 
$5.50 and towage. 





THE PENOBSCOT DISTRICT. 

Bancor, Me., Dec. 15.—The port of Bangor closed to 
navigation on December 12, among the last vessels to 
leave being two Italian barks, with shooks for the 
Mediterranean, the schooner Estelle with ice and lum- 
ber for Curacoa, and schooners Andrew Nebinger, A. F. 


Kindberg and Fred A, Emerson for New York with 
spruce lumber. 

The ice in the river is now six to eight inches thick 
and very strong, and the tug boats have abandoned the 
attempt to break out two vessels that were caught here 
in the freeze. 

About 155,000,000 feet of lumber has been shipped 
from Bangor this year, of which 135,000,000 has been 
carried by vessels and the remainder by rail. Of the 
lumber shipped in vessels about 115,000,000 feet was 
spruce, Prices were low until October, when a steady 
advance began and the season closed with wide spruce at 
$18 to $20 a thousand, which is a very satisfactory 
figure. Freights have been fair most of the year and 
high during the past six weeks, the unprecedented rate 
of $2.75 a thousand to Boston having been reached, while 
the late cargoes to New York brought $3.25, occasion- 
ally $3.50 a thousand. About 800,000 feet of spruce has 
been rafted down to Bucksport, whence it will be 
shipped this month. 

The weather has been intensely cold all this week 
and every river, lake and stream in Maine is now 
frozen over as solidly as in midwinter, while an unu- 
sual depth of snow lies over all. The mercury has not 
been above zero since last Sunday night and all the 
streams and swamps that were open and soft when 
the first snow fell are now frozen firmly and the sled- 
ding is first rate. Yarding has progressed rapidly this 
season and hauling to the landings has begun in some 
sections. The only trouble reported by the lumbermen 
is that some of the men hired in Massachusetts are 
disposed to leave and go home as soon as they have a 
little money coming to them. Many of these men were 
never in the woods before and they are sick of the 
work and the solitude thus early. 

KE. P. Grimes, of Caribou, whose saw mill was burned 
recently, will rebuild in the spring and be ready to 
resume operations in July. The new mill will be fully 
as large as the old one and will have a much better 
equipment. 

J. S. Stevens, of Presque Isle, is operating at Seven 
Islands, sixty miles above Fort Kent, and will cut 
3,000,000 feet, mostly spruce, 

Several vessels arrived at Bucksport Friday and 
Saturday to load lumber for New York. 





ON THE EASTERN BORDER. 


Macurias, MeE., Dee. 15.—The lumber business in this 
district is fair, with a good outlook for next year. The past 
season has been a fairly good one for operations with the 
exception of the dry weather of September and October. 

Along the St. Croix river the employees have been 
obtaining increased wages, amounting on the average 
to 10 percent in excess of what they were receiving. 
The Machias Lumber Company is employimg about 100 
men and has orders for all the lumber it will ship this 
fall. The company’s cut during the coming winter will 
probably amount to about 12,000,000 feet, which is 
6,000,000 feet less than last year. 

The cut of logs on the St. Croix river, which was 
estimated at 35,000,000 for last winter, will probably 
be 25 to 35 percent less this season, at least that is 
what the Calais lumbermen predict. 

In the Bangor district woodsmen are very scarce 
owing to the small number of provincials coming to 
seek work in the states this year. Business is brisk in 
the maritime provinces this fall and the men can do 
quite as well by staying at home. Woodsmen’s wages 
are consequently much higher than a year ago, swamp- 
ers getting $22 to $24 a month now, as compared with 
$18 in 1899. It is estimated that about 6,000 men and 
2,000 horses will be needed to get out the logs to be 
cut on the Penobscot river this winter. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


CINCINNATI, OnI0, Dec. 17.—W. A. Bennett, presi- 
dent of the National Hardwood Lumber Association, said 
today: 

Prices are undeniably growing firmer. Inquiries are in- 
creasing in number. Sales are much more frequent, al- 
though, of course, they are usually for January delivery. 
I cannot interpret the general signs as pointing to anything 
else than substantial, satisfactory business for the new year. 

J. Watt Graham, of the Graham Lumber Company, 
said: 

This has been our best December in a number of years. 
We have had more new business than for a long time before 
Everything seems to indicate that the coming year will be 
a good one from the start. 

Assistant Secretary George L. Utter, of the Pine Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, reports an appreciable stif- 
fening tendency in yellow pine. There will be a meet- 
ing of the pine association next week. 

F. M. Possell, of Gage & Possell, has returned from a 
trip to Chicago and reports everything jogging along 
about as usual and prospects good. 

C. B. Stevenson, assistant secretary of the Builders’ 
Exchange, reports business seasonably active and that 
indications point to a prosperous coming year. 

William E. Farrell, president of the Weber-Farrell 
Lumber Company, with headquarters in this city but 
whose mills and general plant are at Weber, Ark., says 
that although delayed by several unforeseen causes the 
company’s big plant is almost in complete running order, 
and he has no doubt that the coming year will be a 
satisfactory one. He reports a decided stiffening 
tendency in yellow pine. 

B. A. Kipp, of B. A. Kipp & Co., reports business 
better than Tor last month, with nothing discouraging 
in the outlook. : 

A local firm is figuring on an offer to furnish an Eng- 
lish concern 10,000 watercloset seats of poplar. As, the 


price being satisfactory, other similar orders will follow, 
this trade may be one of significance. The product handled 
by this English concern heretofore has been turned out 
in New York, and it seems that Cincinnati should com- 
pete successfully with manufacturers there, considering 
proximity to sources of lumber supply ete. 

G. F. Fellows, representing Mitchell, Lewis & Co., 
Racine, Wis., was among visitors to the trade the past 
week, under the guidance of T. B. Stone, of the Stone 
Lumber Company. Mr. Fellows visited his firm’s up 
river mills at Ashland, Coal Grove and other places. 

The regular monthly dinner of the Carriage Makers’ 
Club was held at the Grand hotel last Thursday night, 
President Pollock presiding. G. R. Lucas, R. W. Ander- 
son, of Piqua, Ohio, and E. L, Moran, of New York, 
were elected members. 

Word of the death of P. J. D’Heur, president of the 
D’Heur & Swain Lumber Company, Seymour, Ind., 
caused profound regret among lumbermen here, many 
of whom knew him well. There will be no change 
in the name of the company, at least for the present. 
The surviving partner is a brother of E. A. Swain, of 
this city. 





FROM THE FOREST CITY. 


CLEVELAND, Oun10, Dec. 17.—Wholesale lumber dealers 
of Cleveland almost without exception say each month 
since August has been better than the preceding one. 
A member of one of the largest concerns in the city 
was heard to say: “Our September trade was better 
than August, and our October trade better and much 
more satisfactory all around than that of September, 
and from present indications our December trade will 
be the best of all the year.” This state of things 
throughout the entire wholesale market of the city it 
is not believed would be the rule, though all do report 
trade exceedingly satisfactory, all things considered. 
There continues more or less stiffening in prices and 
a belief by all that much better prices on many things 
will be realized before the opening of navigation next 
spring. The timber in this market is at present held 
by comparatively few yards. They already have pretty 
good ideas as to its value, and an advance of from $1 
to $2 a thousand feet over thirty days ago they do 
not hesitate to ask.. Orders for last week, it is said, 
fell off quite perceptibly, though that is always expected 
just preceding the holidays. Yet all the wholesale yards 
were kept unusually busy filling orders already booked. 

Navigation by water is “all in” and most of the 
lumber already on docks. The process of sorting up is 
still going on, but will be pretty well wound up within 
another week. 

Retail trade continues exceptionally good for the 
season and every indication leads to the belief that 
there will be a good trade from the retail yards all 
winter, because of the unusually large number of build- 
ings recently started and from the fact that all the 
large manufacturing establishments are full of orders 
for winter work and are continually calling for lumber 
for improvements and enlargements to buildings, pat- 
terns, flasks, crating etc., all of which consume a large 
amount of lumber. Retail yards as a whole are not 
so well stocked up as at this time last year and many 
of them will have to depend on wholesale yards for 
supplies within a short time. 

There is at present a very perceptible shortage of 
southern pine stock in the market and in this more 
or less swapping and dickering to fill orders are indulged 
in. There is also a very small amount of Washington 
cedar shingles in the market and of these it does not 
seem possible to accumulate any stock. The general 
stock in this market is believed to be somewhat less 
than at the close of navigation last year, and this 
shortage is in white pine, norway and hemlock being 
about the same. The amount of white pine dry suit- 
able for immediate use is exceedingly light and espe- 
cially is this so of the better grades, such as No. 1 
shelving and thick uppers, 

Few buyers were in the market last week. Samuel 
Woodman, of B. H. Woodman & Son, Painesville, Ohio, 
was here on Thursday looking after a large lot of big 
timber for Fairport Harbor. 

A few of the Duluth and Ashland lumber inspectors 
were in the city last week making their annual calls 
and giving our people their views of the good trades 
in sight for early spring. Messrs. Wilson and Whiting 
were guests of William Teare at the lumbermen’s lunch 
rooms. They have handled a very large amount of lum- 
ber this year and say their prospects are exceedingly 
bright for a much larger trade for the coming season. 
Arthur F. Dudgeon, of Ashland, also called on his trade. 





EASTERN NEWS NOTES. 

‘he Byers-Allen Lumber Company, of Williamsport 
and Ligonier, Pa., has proposed to extend its logging 
railway, the Pittsburg, Somerset & Westmoreland road 
twelve miles further through the mountains to Somer- 
set, provided the people of that town will raise $50,000 
with which to take stock in the new road. It is esti- 
mated that the cost of completing the road will be 
$112,000. The distance from Pittsburg to Somerset 
over the new road would be seventy miles. 


Luke Bros, have lately purchased the entire plant of 
the Fredonia Handle Manufacturing Company, at Fre- 
donia, N. Y., which was damaged by fire some time ago. 
The firm will erect a new and more spacious building, 
better adapted than the old mill to its present require- 
ments. Next spring a further addition will be made in 
the shape of a three-story building 40 by 110 feet. 

Judge A. V. Parker, of Cambria county, Permsylvania, 
recently purchased 1,951 acres of timber land in St. Clair 
township, Westmoreland county, that state, for $25,000. 
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ALONG THE PACIFIC SLOPE. 





Shingle Mills Almost Entirely Closed Down—A Car Problem Presented for Eastbound 
Railroads—Tacoma’s Homes and Big Industries—Scope of the New Freight 
Rate from Washington—The Oregon Trade. 





NOTES OF PUGET SOUND. 
° . = . 
SeaTrLe, Wasu., Dec. 15.—The shingle mills in this 
state are still closimg down and the indications point 
to an unusual observance of the shingle association’s 
request. Since the last report the following have sig- 
nitied their intention of closing: 
Buck Lumber & Shingle Co., 1U0 days. 
FF. G. Barnes, 60 days. 
Clark Shingle Company, 75 days. 
Thomas Casey Mili Company, 150 days. 
Chehalis River Mill Company, for winter. 
Custer Mill Company, 6U days. 
Cole & Son, 30 days. 
J. H. Cavanaugh & Co., 60 days. 
Desmond Shingie Company, 6v days. 
Davey Shingle Company, 60 days. 
F. G. Deming, 6U days. 
Edmonds Ked Cedar Shingle Company, 90 days. 
G. H. Mowat, 90 days. 
Eacrett Bros., 60 days. 
D. Forbes & Son, 6U days. 
J. N. Foye & Son, 60 days. 
Great Northern Shingle Company, 90 days. 
A. Holmquist, 60 days. 
Burke & McLean, 6U days. 
Knapp & Knapp, 90 days. 
Clark & Lennan, 90 days. 
Lost Mountain Shingle Company, 60 days. 
Manley & Church, 6U days. 
McDonald Shingle Company, 75 days. 
Maple Valley Shingle Company, 6U days. 
Nelson & Neal, 60 days. 
Cedar Mill Company, ¥0 days. 
D. J. Platt, 90 days. 
Riverside Shingle Company, 40 days. 
Redmond Lumber Company, 120 days. 
Reed & Walker, for winter. 
Stimson Mill Company, 30 days. 
United Shingle Company, 6U days. 
Viora Shingle Company, 60 days. 
West Coast Manufacturing & Investment Company, 30 days. 
Western Shingle Company, 60 days. 
Wood & Iverson, 30 days. 
Wickersham Shingle Company, 60 days. 
Whatcom County Shingle Company, 45 days. 
Elma Shingle Company, 30 days. 


From the reports received the output will be curtailed 
over 800,000,000, exceeding 5,000 carloads. There are 
still fifty mills to hear trom and it is believed the 
majority of these will fall in line. So far only fifteen 
mills out of a total of 183 heard from will operate 
during the wirter months. 

Cargo shipments from this state during November were 
as follows: 





Lumber, ft. Lath. 
Port Blakely Mill Co., Port Blakely... 6,976,844 815,250 
Puget Mill Co., Port Gamble......... 4,766,723 1,070,165 
Washington Mill Co., Hadlock........ st epee 
Puget Lumber Co., Port Ludlow...... 1,994,615 411,477 
Grays Harbor Commercial Co., Cosmop- 

SES Ry ry ye 662,021 10,000 
Anderson & Middleton, Aberdeen...... 1,925,642 876,000 
Aberdeen Lumber & Shingle Co., Aber- 

DE tetkirnéches £40 oes kh Re bays ove 1,547,000 256,000 
West & Slade Mill Co., Aberdeen..... 2,464,307 638,000 
American Mill Co., Aberdeen ......... SS aa 
Bryden & Deitch Lumber Co., Aberdeen 202,000 ........ 
E. K. Wood Lumber Co., Hoquiam.... 1,431,273 648,750 
Northwestern Lumber Co., Hoquiam... 767,789 427,000 
Northwestern Lumber Co., South Bend. 1,700,000 ........ 
Simpson Lumber Co., Knappton...... 1,702,492 199,000 
Tacoma Mill Co., Tacoma............ 4,450,640 733,200 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lbr. Co., Tacoma.. 3,015,000 705,000 
Bellingham Bay Improvement Co., New 

ERS ch Ss ce 4,803,818 677,300 
Bell-Nelson Mill Co., Everett......... eRe. ocvvcnss 
merry B65 Co., Benttle.....ccccosces ere 
Stetson & Post Mill Co., Seattle...... ae 
Stinson Mill Co., Ballard............ 2,366,000 582,000 

RS a eee rey oe 46,634,406 7,549,142 


The totals for October footed up 47,189,148 feet of 
lumber and 6,744,103 lath. 

Rail shipments for November, together with compari- 
sons for former years were: 








—1200— —1899— —1898— —1897— 

Lbr. Shing. Lbr. Shing. Lbr. Shing. Lbr. Shing. 
Cars. Cars. Cars. Cars. Cars. Cars. Cars. Cars. 

Oct. 1308 2385 1341 2017 949 1897 761 1903 
Nov. 1129 1824 1554 1944 777 +1478 609 943 
Tot. 2437 4209 2895 3951 1726 8375 1870 2846 


The totals for eleven months foot up 17,971 carloads 
of lumber and 22,097 carloads of shingles. The totals 
for the entire year of 1899 amourted to 15,035 carloads 
of lumber and 23,246 carloads of shingles. From the 
showing made it is evident that the lumber shipments 
of 1900 will exceed those of 1899 by at least 4,000 cars, 
while shingle shipments will show increase of probably 
about 500 cars. 

The Puget Sound Timbermen’s Association met during 
the week to discuss trade conditions. It was found that 
the visible amount of logs in the water was 60,000,000 
feet, or 5,000,000 feet less than the normal supply. As 
many of the camps are closed for the winter the supply 
will not be inmereased and it was decided to recommend 
an advance of 50 cents a thousand feet for flooring logs 
and 50 cents for merchantable. Present prices are $7.50 
for flooring logs; No. 2, $6; $3.50 for merchantable. 

The Clearwater Timber Company has bought a large 
lot of white pime at the headwaters of the south fork 
of the Clearwater river in Idaho and it will be held until 
values are enhanced. The Humbird Lumber Company 
has purchased and will operate a large saw mill plant 
at Sand Point. The Weyerhaeuser interests in this state 
have timber land holdings valued at approximately 
$6,000,000, and have purchased mill sites at Everett and 
South Bend. Mr. Long, resident mamager of the Weyer- 
haeuser company, says that the company will not manu- 
facture lumber at the present time, or until the market 
shall be extended, but others say the Weyerhaeusers 


will have plants in operation within eighteen months. 
Mr. Humbird and others are heavily interested on Vaur- 
couver island, where they have a large plant—the Vic- 
toria Lumber & Manufacturing Company at Chemainus— 
besides an immense amount of stumpage. Recently they 
have purchased the big saw mill and timber lands at Port 
Discovery, on Puget sound, and it is said will soon 
begim to manufacture lumber. The Weyerhaeuser hold- 
ings at Everett consist of twelve acres on the river front 
besides a large island and booming facilities for 12,000,- 
000 feet. The South Bend purchase was made three 
years ago and consists of sixty-two acres, with access 
for the railroad cargo trade, ° 

E. N. Salling and E. D. Wheeler, of Manistee, Mich., 
have purchased 4,000 acres of timber land in Pierce 
county from F, P. Cameron, paying $19,450. The deeds 
were recorded yesterday. 

The Puget Sound Saw Mill & Shingle Company, of 
Fairhaven, has completed a cargo of 1,000,000 feet of 
cedar ties for shipment to Ecuador, Central America. 
The ties are for a new railroad and the shipment is the 
first of an order for 56,000,000 feet of all kinds of lumber 
to be used in its construction. ‘The balance will be 
divided among several mills in this state and British 
Columbia. 

A. Markel will build a hand machine shingle mill at 
Ballard, a suburb of Seattle. This will give that towr 
ten mills, having an aggregate daily capacity of 2,000,000 
shingles and 250,000 feet of lumber. 

The Newell Mill & Manufacturing Company, of South 
Seattle, is making extensive improvements to its plant. 

J. A. Hughes, of the W. I. Carpenter Lumber Company, 
Minneapolis, is expected to reach Seattle tonight. He 
visits the coast once a year. 

E. 8. Crull, of the Major-Crull Lumber Company, 
Davenport, Ia., is again in the city. He has bought an 
interest in the Lost Mountain Shingle Company, of 
Seguin, and together with Mr. Major and David Mathe- 
son will incorporate the Iowa Shingle Company with a 
capital stock of $7,500. He is now putting in a dry 
kiln and making other improvements to the plant and 
will leave for Davenport in a few days. 

W. H. Acuff, of the Washington Mill Company, Spo- 
kane, was in town a few days ago. 

C. I. Millard, of the Chicago Coal & Lumber Company, 
St. Louis, and H. J. Angell, of Wagner Bros. & Angell, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., were recent shingle buyers om the 
coast. 

The new traffic agreement between the Great Northern 
and Union Pacific roads, in effect December 11, gives 
the mill men of Puget sound an equal show with the 
Portland lumbermen and extends a 40-cent rate into 
fifty-seven yards in Colorado, twenty-eight yards in 
Wyoming, fifty-one yards in Idaho, and seven yards in 
Nebraska. In Utah rates are 5 cents higher than from 
Portland. The yards now entered by the Northern 
Pacific-Burlington and the Great Northern-Union Pacific 
agreements are as follows: 

Annual consumption 





No. Yards. Carloads. 
Territory. Burlington. Union Pacific. 
Bur. U. P. Lbr. Shingles. Lbr. Shingles. 
err 178 174 4,450 1,068 4,350 1,044 
OS ea 22 147 550 132 §=63,675 882 
NS errr re 6 6 775 186 © 2,425 582 
> aaa 67 — nas 1,675 402 
TE ee 14 26 350 84 650 156 
iS Saas are 51 eee ne 1,275 306 
South Dakota ..... 45...+. 1,195 270 ace o.88 
Totals ........290 6562 7,250 1,740 14,050 3,372 


To the above but little fir lumber will be shipped, 
owing to high freight rates, but 90 percent of the 
shingle consumption will come from this state. 

W. I. Ewart, of the Coast Lumber Company, with 
headquarters at St. Paul, arrived this evening. He 
will be on the sound for a couple of weeks, looking into 
shingle conditions. 





WASHINGTON LUMBER NOTES. 


Tacoma, WasH., Dec. 15.—Rumors and prophets insist 
that 1901 will bring great trade to the lumbermen of 
this section. Of the eastern trade it safely can be said 
that the only thing that will curtail shipments will be 
inability of railroads to care for it. This year has 
demonstrated that the mills of western Washington and 
western Oregon have sufficient capacity to give the rail- 
roads more tonnage than ‘they can handle. The year 
1901 will show that the increased capacity of the mills 
will be heavy, which the increased capacity of the rail- 
roads will not be able to care for. It is safe to say 
that in 1901 Oregon and Washington will offer not less 
than 70,000 cars of lumber and shingles to the railroads. 

There is good demand at present for lumber, even 
though it is midwinter. Special orders drop in from 
unexpected quarters to fill in the discrepencies of the 
regular trade. The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific has 
just given an order for 50 fir stringers, 7x16x32. This 
order came through J. W. Sanborn, of Kansas City. It 
is said that this company will place an order soon for 
1,500 more. 

Cargo trade keeps right up to the charters and 
more lumber would be sent to sea if vessels could be 
had. ‘The Tacoma Mill Company has just finished load- 
ing a steamer for China with 2,700,000 feet of lumber. 
Several vessela are being loaded on Puget sound for South 
Africa and for Europe. 


The cargo shipments from Tacoma in November were 
as follows: ‘Tacoma Mill Company, 4,870,697 feet; St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, 3,815,000 feet. 

Rail shipments from western Washington in Novem- 
ber were: Shingles, 1,817 cars; lumber, 1,132 cars; 
total shipments for the first eleven months of 1900 were: 
Shingles, 21,902 cars; lumber, 18,060 cars. The lumber 
shipments show an increase over 1899 for the same time 
of over 33 percent, while shingles have increased less 
than 3 percent. ' 

The Western. Manufacturing Company’s saw mill, 
Tacoma, was burned December 10. It was a total Joss; 
insurance $5,500. It will be rebuilt. This is a mill run 
almost exclusively on ties. The company has a large 
order on hand upon which the buyers have granted more 
time on account of the fire. 

The Far West Lumber Company, Tacoma, not only has 
the first Allis telescopic band, but President Wheeler 
has the first automobile owned by a lumberman on 
Puget sound. 

The Michigan Box Company has just begun work on 
its plant here. This is a new company from Michigan. 
The plant will be in operation some time in January. 
The machinery or much of it is on the ground. 

The Fidelity Planing Mill Company will soon begin 
work on its plant in the southern part of this city. It 
will do a car trade, buying rough stock and then work- 
ing it. 

EWheeler, Osgood & Co. are finding nothing but good 
prospects for 1901, and orders to back the prospects. 
Their plant runs steadily and is one of Tacoma’s ster- 
ling institutions. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company has its new 
saw and shingle mill running though it will be a few 
days yet before it is down to steady work. 

The weather continues warm and wet. Logging oper- 
ations are not producing as good results therefore, Logs, 
especially cedar, are very much in demand on Puget 
sound. 

J. W. Sanborn, of Kansas City, and Col. George H. 
Emerson, of Hoquiam, Wash., have been in Tacoma for 
a few days. George W. Loggie, of the Whatcom Falls 
Mill Company, came to this city to be made over into a 
Shriner. Since the operation he has not shown himself 
much in public, 


TACOMA A CITY OF HOMES. 

Tacoma cannot lay claim to the population of Seattle, 
and much of the old rivalry that was common in the 
boom days of ten years ago has disappeared. Tacoma 
had its boom like other western cities and has outlived 
it. Its growth is now slow but steady and is of the 
kind that is most desirable for a city that is to last. 
Outfitting for the Alaskan trade was a great thing for 
Seattle, but as far as lumber manufacturing is con- 
cerned Tacoma leads the city up the sound. It has 
some large saw mills operated by strong concerns and as 
far as lumber is concerned Tacoma stands in the front 
rank, 

Tacoma is termed the “City of Destiny,” and it might 
also have been styled the City of Homes. Some of the 
prettiest residences to be found west of Minneapolis are 
in Tacoma. I met many people on my travels who were 
new to the west who in discussing both cities said they 
would much prefer to live in Tacoma on this account. 
Among the fine residences are those of Col. C. W. Griggs, 
president of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, 
and Henry Hewitt, jr., treasurer of the same concern. 
Last summer George 8. Long, the manager of the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Company, formerly of Eau Claire, Wis., 
occupied one of the cosiest houses in Tacoma, on the 
edge of the bluff overlooking the waters of the sound, in 
a quaint, roomy mansion called the “Barracks.” 

The visitor in Tacoma is impressed with the cleanli- 
ness of the city and the fine view one obtains from the 
veranda of the grand old Hotel Tacoma overlooking the 
tide flats, bordered with long lines of warehouses 
recently built by the Northern Pacific railway for its 
immense foreign trade. Out in the harbor projecting - 
from the mainland is the dock of the St. Paul & Ta- 
coma Lumber Company, with its mills, yards and office 
buildings, and adjacent to it is the big plant of Wheeler, 
Osgood & Co. All of these can be seen from the hotel 
veranda, with scores of foreign vessels loading lumber 
and other freight for shipment to all parts of the world. 
This scene impresses one with the extensive commerce 
of Tacoma, while from an artistic standpoint one can 
look away off across the harbor and beyond to the grand 
spectacle presented by Mount Ranier, over forty miles 
away, its top and sides covered with perpetual snow. I 
wish I could describe it adequately, but it is impossible. 
It is simply immense. 

The Hotel Tacoma, by the way, is a hotel that any 
city could well be proud of. Landlord W. D. Blackwell 
— no pains to conduct this famous hostelry in a 
thoroughly first class manner, making it a haven for 
travelers and tourists in the Pacific northwest who go 
hundreds of miles to spend a day or two there. 


Where Cedar Doors Are Made. 


Tacoma is also known as the home of Washington red 
cedar doors, and to Wheeler, Osgood & Co. belongs the 
credit of making red cedar doors that are shipped clear 
across the continent as well as to all ports in the 
Pacific ocean. W. C. Wheeler, a former Dubuque, Iowa, 
sash and door man, who went to Tacoma in 1889 and 
incorporated the aos concern, with C. R. Osgood as 
treasurer and T, IK, Ripley—the well known “Tom” Rip- 
ley—as secretary, believe in the merits of red cedar as a 
wood for making doors. As already stated, the plant 
and lumber yard of this company adjoin those of the 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Com any, and in addition 
the company has a saw mill at f 





verett, Wash., where 


cedar lumber and shingles are manufactured. The writer 
enjoyed his visit with Mr. Wheeler and Mr. Osgood. They 
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are both wholesouled gentlemen who while not enthusi- 
asts as the term is usually understood, are at the same 
time red cedar advocates and believe in the many good 
qualities of rea cedar for factory purposes. Washing- 
ton red cedar, they assert, is the most valuable of Amer- 
ican soft woods, its peculiar qualities preventing it from 
shrinking, swelling or warping, and it is adapted for any 
climate. It also possesses unusual beauty and is not 
expensive. Speaking of the product of this factory, Mr. 
Wheeler said: 

A cedar door possesses all the merits of any door now 
on the market, and some other merits not possessed by 
other doors. Our door is well manufactured on the most 
modern lines. Once properly hung it will hang properly 
always, and it will not open at the joints. It admits of a 
handsome natural finish and takes paint as well as pine. 
Our doors are sold over more of the earth’s surface than 
any other door made. Red cedar makes a window that will 
not swell, stick fast, shrink or get loose. Red cedar blinds 
are well made and stay in place, take paint perfectly and 
the water has no effect on them. Red cedar siding whether in 
clapboards or long bevel siding is the best and cheapest; 
first, because of its durability and because it takes and 
retains paint longer and cheaper for the same reason, and 
beause its price is lower than that of any other good clap- 
board. Red cedar shingles are too well known to need 
words of praise. They last a lifetime and then stay on 
the roof. Red cedar porch columns, which we make, are 
turned to any pattern and dimension and cost no more than 
any other porch columns, although they are more handsome 
and last longer. For all general interior finish red cedar 
is unequaled. Its great beauty under the natural finish 
recommends it at once. Its staying qualities are well 
known, and it is free from defects and easily worked. 

G. R. Osgood, treasurer of the company, has charge 
of the sales and office work and Tom Ripley is the 
eastern representative of the company, making his head- 
quarters in Boston at 38 Kilby street. Mr. Ripley is 
well known throughout the east, where he has built up a 


large and growing trade in red cedar factory products. 


Some Tacoma Lumbermen, 

The lumbermen of Tacoma are as a general thing 
men who have been in the lumber business in Michigan 
and other eastern states and who have come to Tacoma 
within the last decade. 

FE. R. Wheeler, president of the Far West Lumber 
Company, is one of the recent arrivals from the east. 
Mr. Wheeler was for years secretary of the Canfield 
& Wheeler Company. white pime manufacturer at Man- 
istee, Mich., E. D. Wheeler, his father, being president 
of the company. In January, 1900, Mr. Wheeler went 
to Tacoma and purchased the interest of T. J. Hatha- 
way in the old Tabor Mill Company. The Tabors were 
originally from Manistee but were engaged in yellow 
pine manufacture in Missouri before going to Tacoma. 
Mr. Hathaway is a Montana man, and after selling 
out to Mr. Wheeler he bought the Seateco Manufacturing 
Company plant at Bucoda, Wash., and organized the 
Bucoda Lumber Company. 

Mr. Wheeler learned the business in the eastern school 
of experience, and although the mill of the Far West 
Lumber Company was built only three years ago he 
has remodeled and greatly added to it the past year, 
having put in an Allis Manufacturing Company double 
cutting band mill, which with a circular mill gives the 
plant a large capacity. Heretofore the mill has had a 
capacity of about 50,000 feet a day. but with its new 
equipment its capacity is doubled. In addition 150.000 
shingles daily are made, and it is Mr. Wheeler’s inten- 
tion to saw fir and cedar exclusively, keeping a large 
stock of dry lumber on hand amd catering particularly 
to eastern rail trade. 

Metcalf & Wade have offices in Tacoma, although 
their mills are located at Kelso and Castle Rock, 
between Tacoma and Portland, on the Northern Pacific. 
Their Kelso mill has a capacity of 500,000 shingles 
a day, which is probably the largest capacity of any 
mill in the state, while the Castle Rock plant turns 
out 200,000 daily. Metcalf & Wade are exclusive man- 
ufacturers of red cedar shingles. L. W. Wade, of the 
firm, is an old Michigan lumberman, having operated 
on the Menominee river and at other points. Ralph 
Metcalf is one of the bright young western shingle 
men who developed from the newspaper business into 
a shingle manufacturer. Some years ago Mr. Metealf 
was connected with the St. Paul Globe, goime from 
there to Winona, Minn., where he married, and early 
in the ’90s engaged in the newspaper business in Tacoma. 
He then reformed and became a shingle man. 

In the same building with Metcalf & Wade—the 
Equitable—is the office of FE. J. MeNeeley & Co. Mr. 
MeNeeley is a gentleman of the old school and reminds 
one very much of William Eddie Barnes, the suave 
gentleman who presides over the destinies of the St. 
Louis Lumberman and without whom .no important 
convention is called off in the southland. Mr. McNeeley 
may consider this a compliment. for Mr. Barnes is one 
of the most popular men south of the. Masor and 
Dixon line. E. J. MeNeeley & Co. have a large saw 
mill at Everett, Wash. 

In the California building, in which is located Frank 
B. Cole’s sanctum sanctorium. is the office of the A. C. 
Shaw Lumber Company. This concern has a mill at 
Sumpter, Ore., and does a nice business. largely local, 
however. On another floor of the California building 
is the office of the Union Lumber Company, consisting 
of Messrs. Leech and Shields. Their mill is south of 
Tacoma on the Northern Pacific. 

The Young Lumber Company, which owns and oper- 
ates a shingle mill in Tacoma, near the old Tacoma 
mill. has offices in the same building. Near the mill 
of the Far West Lumber Company is that of Captair 
Derickson, and across the street from the California 
building is the western buying office of the Coast Lum- 
ber Company, of St. Paul, in charge of Harry G. 
Foster, son of Senator Foster. Mr. Foster has for 
many years been an important factor in the western 
shingle business, beimg a member of the old firm of 
Foster & Hastings, 


THE FAMOUS ST. PAUL MILL AT TACOMA. 

Probably no lumber concern on the Pacific coast is 
better known throughout the country and in fact. the 
world, than the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company. 
It has for years been one of the heaviest manufacturers 
on the coast being surpassed only by some of the 
exclusively cargo mills which cut large stuff, while its 
product is varied and largely for the carload trade. Now 
it has just completed a new saw and shingle mill of 
the best possible equipment and considers itself in 
position to fill all orders exclusively with goods of 
its own manufacture with the aid of its umsurpassed 
manufacturing equipment. 

Engineered by eastern men with brains and capital 
for a dozen years, the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Company has forged ahead and built up a reputation 
for making lumber and lots of if. The man at the 
helm has been Col. C. W. Griggs, its presidert, and 
as aides, and valuable ones at that, have been A. G. 
Foster, now United States senator from Washington, 
the vice president of the company, and Henry Hewitt, 
jr., its treasurer, as well as the late P. D. Norton, 
who was assistant treasurer of the company at the 
time of his death not long ago. Messrs. Griggs and 
Foster were from St. Paul, Mimn., while Henry Hewitt, 
jr.. was from Menasha, Wis. Another eastern lum- 
berman who is interested in this great company and 
who is well known in the white pine regions is Charles 
Jones, of the old firm of Ramsey & Jones, Megominee, 
Mich. Mr. Jones spends several months each year in 
Tacoma looking after his interests there. 

Since P. D. Norton’s death Colonel Griggs’ son, Everett 
G. Griggs, who is now the second vice president of 
the company, has taken upon his shoulders a great 
deal of the active work of the management, having 
charge of the sales department. The office manage- 
ment is im the hands of George Browne, secretary of 
the company, while J. J. Hewitt is the assistant treas- 
urer. The superintendent of the immense plant is L. P. 
Royce, another Wisconsin man, who was for many years 
at the head of the Northwestern Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Fort Atkinson, Wis., amd who still has heavy inter- 
ests there but a few months ago went to Tacoma and 
associated himself with the St. Paul & Tacoma Lum- 
ber Company. 

The plant of the St. Paul & Tacoma company is ore 
of the largest lumber making institutions in the world 
and with its new mill, which began sawing a few weeks 
ago, has the largest sawing capacity of any plant on 
the Pacific coast. The old mill running night and day, 
as it is operated a good deal of the time, makes 300.000 
feet of lumber each twenty-four hours with two large 
band mills, a band resaw and a gang. The new mill 
is equipped with a band and band resaw and has a 
capacity of 250,000 feet in twenty-four hours, bringing 
the capacity of the two mills up to 550,000 feet 
daily. The new mill is especially designed for sawing 
large cedar and spruce logs and also contains a large 
shingle mill. The writer chanced to be on the dock 
of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company one day last 
fall when a government transport was loading lumber 
from its mill for shipment to Taku, China. It was a 
rush order and 250,000 feet a day was sawed and 
loaded on this vessel, it taking a total of 3,000,000 feet. 
This merely illustrates what this company can do when 
necessary. No part of the world is too far away for 
it to ship to, and no order is so big that it cannot 
fill it or get it out om time. 





OREGON LUMBER NEWS. 


PorTLAND, OrE., Dec. 16.—There is a small sized war 
brewing among the coasting steamers which have been 
carrying lumber between Portland and San Francisco. 
A steamer which has been carrying lumber for Inman, 
Poulsen & Co. has made a cut ox freight bound north 
from San Francisco to $1 a ton. There are six other 
steamers on the route and business is heavy. As yet 
southbound rates on lumber have not been affected, but 
there will be no complaints from mill men in this city if 
lumber rates are cut proportionately with those on 
merchandise. 

The Star Logging Company, at Cathlamet, Wash., has 
an order for nine big sticks for masts for the Russian 
government, to measure 110 feet long and 20 inches 
at the top. 

Somewhere out on the Pacific ocean the barge Wash- 
ougal, carrying a cargo of 1,100,000 feet of Oregon fir, 
is floating around at the mercy of the waves. The cargo 
was shipped by the Eastern Lumber Company, of this 
city, and was headed for San Francisco last Saturday 
in tow of a tug. The steamer made good progress for 
the first 400 miles of the journey, but encountered a 
southeast gale and disabled her machinery so that she 
was obliged to cut loose from the.lumber barge. The 
tug was picked up by a passing coaster and when last 
seen the barge was clawing off shore. She does not 
carry enough sail to enable her to be handled easily 
at sea and will probably be picked up by a tug. 

The largest logging contract ever made on the Colum- 
bia river has just been closed between the Storey- Kep- 
pler Lumber Company and James Lanes and Frank 
Button, the latter gentlemen agreeing to deliver to the 
lumber company 50,000,000 feet of logs. The loggers 
will take their supplies from the Wind river timber 
district near Stevenson, Wash. Three miles of rail- 
road have been constructed into this body of timber 
and it will be equipped with rolling stock. The logs 
are to be delivered to the company’s mill on the Oregon 
side of the Columbia, a short distance above Cascade 
Locks. 

The Northern Pacific Railway Company is still fight- 
ing for disputed claims in the lien land territory, and 
during the past week thirteen contests on claims in 


Tillamook county have been before the Oregon City land 
office. The plaintiffs allege fraud on the part of the 
original locaters and set up the plea that the lands 
were sold to the representative of an eastern syndi- 
cate before they were proved upon. It is to prevent 
the issuance of the patents that the railway company 
is making the fight. 

A. J. Palm’s saw mill at Palm station, on the Astoria 
& Columbia River road, was totally destroyed by fire 
December 12. The mill will probably be rebuilt. 

There are three ship yards in operation on Coos bay 
and all of them have business enough on hand to keep 
them running the greater part of next year. Coos 
bay builders have turned out some of the fastest and 
best lumber carriers afloat, and through close proximity 
to large bodies of Port Orford cedar and other woods 
used in the construction of vessels they can be turned 
out there much cheaper than at other ports. 

Timber buyers are reported active in Shoshone and 
Kootenai counties in Idaho, and a great many locations 
have been made along the St. Joe river. 

A raft of fifty-four logs which averaged 5,000 feet 
western Lumber Company’s plant at Hoquiam, where 
they will be converted into lumber. The logs aver- 
aged from 60 inches to 100 inches in diameter, and 
could not be worked up without blasting except at the 
Northwestern’s band mill. 

The Oregon Railway & Navigation Company has let 
a contract for 300,000 ties which will be rafted down 
the Sandy river to Troutdale, Ore. Four saw mills on 
the upper Sandy are at work on the contract and the 
river furnishes a cheap means of transportation from 
the mill to the railroad at Troutdale. 

Col. Edward Hill, a prominent operator in southern 
Oregon timber lands, died at his home in Green Bay, 
Wis., about two weeks ago. He had some heavy deals 
under way in southern Oregon at the time of his death 
and his heirs have advised his representatives in this 
state that they will be completed at an early date. 

W. A. Spencer, of Lebanon, Ore., is putting in a small 
mill at that point. 

The Olalla Mining Company will put in a saw mill 
plant at its mine in southern Oregon. 

A freshet in the Necanicum river near Seaside, Ore., 
on Thursday brought out 1,000,000 feet of logs. 

Articles of incorporation of the American Timber 
Company were filed at Portland this week by E. M. 
Runyan, O. P. M. Jamison and F. O. Garrison; capital 
stock, $25,000. 

Tillamook county owns a saw mill and the county 
commissioners have just leased it to G. W. Sappington, 
who will operate it until April 1, 1901, and is bound 
to — the county with road planking at $4 a thou- 
sand. 

The Knappton mills, at the mouth of the Columbia, 
got out a couple of good sized schooner cargoes during 
the past week, the Pioneer clearing for San Francisco 
with 484,000 feet of lumber and the W. F. Jewett for 
the same port with 583,000 feet. 

The report of the register of the land office at La 
Grande, e., for the twelve months ending December 
1, 1900, shows a total of 163 timber claims filed in 
that district, which is not generaliy included in the 
timbered area of the state. 

G. H. Carlson is at Hoquiam, Wash., endeavoring to 
secure a site for an extensive plant for the manufacture 
of boxes, crates, barrels etc. The Hoquiam Commercial 
Club is considering the matter of raising funds to se- 
cure a free site for the enterprise. 

The Booth-Kelly Lumber Company will erect a hos- 
pital at Eugene for its employees. Several hundred 
men are now employed in the company’s mills and log- 
ging camps and the hospital will be a great convenience 
to them. 





A VANCOUVER ISLAND MILL. 

Victoria, B. C., Dee. 15.—A new factor in the rail 
trade from the Pacific northwest during 1901 will be 
the big mills at Chemainus, or Vancouver island. This 
plant, one of the largest on the Pacific coast, has been 
cutting for the export trade for thirty years but as 
it is separated from the main land by the Gulf of 
Georgia no attempt at raif business has ever been 
undertaken before. To meet the requirements of its 
new departure the company will erect three large dry 
kilms, a planing mill and a shingle mill plant. It wiil 
also build three large warehouses and additional wharf- 
age room and is already enlarging the engine room capa- 
city sufficient to meet the demands of the new busi- 
ness. The lumber will be taken from the island to the 
main land on specially constructed barges which will 
carry a large number of cars each trip. 





The Tacoma Mill Company of Tacoma Wash., is now 
filling an order for 2,500,000 feet of lumber for shipment 
to Shanghai, China. The cargo will be carried by the 
Norwegian steainer Eldsvold. 





William Randall, general passenger agert of the Bal- 
timore Steam Packet Company, better known as the 
“Old Bay Line,” has favored the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
with a copy of a very neat booklet showing pictures of 
the main salon of their new steel steamer Alabama, 
2,000 tons burden, recently finished at the works of the 
Maryland Steel Company. Another late additior to 
the fleet is the Tennessee, also built throughout of steel, 
and both these boats and the Georgia (a sister boat to 
the Alabama) are heated by steam, lighted by electrie- 
ity and contain many bedrooms supplied with ordinary 
bedsteads instead of the customary wall shelf which 
answers as a sleeping place in the regulation steamer 
berth. There are many other photogravures of southern 
views. A trip upor a Bay Line steamer is an agree- 
able break in the monotony of railroad travel south, 
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EXPORTS TO FOREIGN MARKETS. 


Table Shvning Exact Amount and Kinds of Lamber mupentnd from Every Port of the United States for the Month Ending Oct. 31, 1900. 
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MONTHLY TRADE REVIEWS. 





Liverpool. 


John H. Burrell & Co.’s wood circular dated Decem- 
ber 1 quotes ash logs as having arrived in consider- 
able quantities and the stock heavy, but demand for 
ash lumber slackened and values weaker. Good demand 
1s noted for black walnut logs, which arrived spar- 
ingly, with medium to small wood in light request. 
Black walnut lumber, chestnut and elm logs were quiet. 
Quartered and plain oak boards were in oversupply, 
the demand unsatisfactory and prices unremunerative. 
The import of oak planks was heavy, but demand’ fairly 
sustained and values without noticeable change. Poplar 
log arrivals were moderate and inquiry slightly increased 
for prime large wood. Poplar lumber was oversup- 
Plied in November and hardly salable. There was 





oversupply of inferior and ungrade! bards, prices for 
which declined, but the best grades of well known 
brands, planed and unplaned stock, were fairly sal- 
able. Hewn pitch pine arrived in moderate volume 
and was in fair demand. Consumption of sawn pitch 
pine exceeded the import; piime boards and planks 
were in fair demand. 

Hewn pitch pine was in good request and values firm 
and consumption of sawn was good at steady figures, 
according to Alfred’ Dobel) & Co.’s market report of 
December 3. According to that authority arrivals of 
oak logs were moderate, with fair demand and unchanged 
prices. Oak lumber of good quality was in good demand, 
but lower grades neglected. Walnut logs arrived freely 
and consisted chiefly of poor to medium grades, values 
of which were low, but shipment of better grades was 
recommended. Satin walnut was quiet, and unchanged 
prices ruled on poplar logs, with a fair import. Pop- 
lar planks arrived freely and were difficult to sell, par- 
ticularly if not of the better quality. Ready sale 
was noted for prime boards. There were no arrivals 
of Oregon pine, the demand for which was fair and 
prices firn. 

The woo. vircular issued by Edward Chaloner & Co., 
dated De: «mber 1, reports as follows: 


Yellow j‘ine Timber.—Quebec: Of waney board pine there 


has beeu only a light import during the past month, but the 


deliveries have been large. ‘The stock is moderate and values 
have ruled firm. Of square pine there have not been id 
ni ade the demand has been quiet and the stock Is suffi- 
cient. 

Red pine has not been in request and the stock Is sufficient. 

Oak.—Quebee and United States: Log timber has been 
very moderately imported during the past month, but a fair 
quantity has passed into consumption. Prices are un- 
changed. Of wagon planks from the United States there has 
been a heavy import and the deliveries have also been large. 
Values for first class planks are somewhat easier and for 
inferior qualities rule very low. Stocks of the different de- 
scriptions are fairly heavy. 

Elm has not been imported during the past month, but 
there has been a large consumption. The stock is consider- 
ably reduced and values have ruled firm. 

Ash.—-Quebec and United States: There has been a ge 
import during the past month and the cénsumption has n 
equal to half the supply. Prices for fresh, good quality logs 
have ruled steady. 

Walnut.—United States and Quebec: Prime quality logs 
of good average size sel! readily at full prices, but for small 
and inferior wood there has been little inquiry and prices 
have ruled low for these grades. Boards and planks have 
been in steady request. 

Birch.—Logs have not been imported during the past 
month and there has been -_ a small inquiry. Prices have 
ruled steady. The stock is fairly large. Of planks there has 
been a large import but moderate consumption. The stock 
is heavy and values have shown some further decline. 

Hickory.—There has been a good inquiry for prime qualit, 
fresh wood: prices have ruled in. - 

United States staves.—There has not been any improve- 
ment in the demand or values during the past month. 
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The Record. 


Alabama. 
Brewton—J. H. Fuller has engaged in the yellow pine 


business. 3 
Brooklyn—The Creelman Lumber Company has opened a 


branch office. : 

Florence—The Cypress Manufacturing Company has been 
organized by W. B. Edmondson, J. R. Jones and Fred D. 
Green with capital stock of $5,000. 

Jasper—Martin O’Rear has established a saw mill. 

Mobile—The Stikes Hardware Company has been incor- 
porated with capital stock of $5,000 and will also engage 
in the sash, door and blind business. 

Huntsville—The Lewis Lumber Company has increased 
capital stock to $35,000. 

Ragan—T. M. Hightower is closing out at this point and 
will remove to Cedartown, Ga., in January. 

Arkansas. 
Fort Smith—The Fort Smith Basket & Box Company has 


discontinued business. 

Little Bay—The Little Bay Lumber Company has sold 
olt to the Knapp, Stout & Co. Company. 

Connecticut. 

Bridgeport—S. C. Trubee, president of the West End Lum- 
ber Company, died recently. 

Wallingford—The C. F. Wooding Company has been in- 
corporated to deal in lumber and_ builders’ supplies, with 
capital stock of $6,000, by C. F. Wooding, B. H. and E. M. 


Wooding. 
District of Columbia. 
Washington—The Washington Woodworking Company has 
dissolved partnership. 
Florida. 


Pensacola—The Creelman Lumber Company has engaged 
in business here. 





Georgia. 
Cedartown—T. M. Hightower will establish a planing mill 
and lumber business. 
Illinois. 
Fisher—Putnam & Adler have been succeeded by Adler & 
Beswick. 
Jerseyville—A. C. Robb has sold out to Fred Jacobs. 
indiana. 
Williamsport—George Stump, jr., has established a plan- 
ing mill. 
lowa. 
Alden—Pletsch & Crawford have been succeeded by T. J. 
Pletsch & Co. 
Waterloo—Moses Ricker, president of the Ricker & Brat- 
nober Lumber Company, died lately. 
Kansas. 
Allen—The Allen Lumber Company has engaged in busi- 
ness. 
Chanute—A. B. Hedrich has retired from the firm of F. B. 
Dubach & Co. 
Winfield—The Crescent Sash & Door Company has en- 
gaged in business. 


Kentucky. 
Loulsville—C. H. Stotz has engaged in the commission 
lumber business The Louisville Furniture Manufactur- 


ing Company has succeeded the Louisville Manufacturing 
Company. 
Triplet—John Sorel has bought a saw mill. 


Louisiana. 

Bowle—The William Cameron Estate will be succeeded 
by the Bowie Lumber Company, Limited. 

Jeanerette—The Jeanerette Lumber & Shingle Company 
will be succeeded by the Bowie Lumber Company, Limited. 

Whitecastle—The Whitecastle Lumber & Shingle Com- 
pany will be succeeded by the Bowie Lumber Company, Lim- 
ited. 

New Orleans—The Bowle Lumber Company has been tn- 
corporated with capital stock of $1,000,000 by Robert H. 
Downman, of Waco, Tex., and T. Gordon Reddy, jr.. J. W. 
Castles, Albert Baldwin, jr., and Bernard J. McCloskey. 


Maine. 

Bangor—George O. Hall has removed to California. 

eneene aE. Cc. Sharp has sold out to his son, H. B. 

arp. 

Massachusetts. 

Boston—The Bickford & Stone Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the H. M. Bickford Company. The Charles 
W. Leatherbee Lumber Company has sold its Albany street 
yard and wharf to Robert Codman. 


Michigan. 


 aeae—A. E. Hebblewhite has sold out to George A. 
ewey. 

Muskegon—The FP. H. Stafford Desk Company has changed 
name to the Moon Desk Company. 

Paw Paw—C. G. Hagerman will engage in the lumber 
business. 

Escanaba—A. P. Hopkins and A. T. Naugle have engaged 
in the cedar pole and post business as A. P. Hopkins & Co. 

Royal Oak—George E. Dewey has sold out to J. M. Law- 





son. 
South Haven—-J. F. Smith and John F. Noud have formed 
a partnership as Smith & Noud, and will open a yard. 


Minnesota. 

Minneapolis—The Sweatt Manufacturing Company has 
sold out to H. M. Puffer. The Clark-Nickerson Company, 
of Everett, Wash., has opened an office. 

St. Peter—Daniel Hessian has sold out to the Lampert 
Lumber Company. 





Mississippi. 

Brusby—W.:' lL. McCrary has established a saw mill of 

30,000 feet daily capacity. 
Missouri. 

Flemington—D. T. MeCracken has been succeeded by the 
W. F. Emory Lumber Company. 

Grant. City—W. H. Day, of Dubuque, Iowa, has bought 
out A. O. Mason. 

St. Louis—The Western 'Tie & Timber Company of Arkan- 
sas has been incorporated to do business in this state with 
capital stock of &50.000. 

St. Joseph—The Willard Case Lumber Company has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $40,000 by Willard Case, 
Eugene Burks and William RB. Jameson. 

Sheridan—cC. R. Lamar has sold out. 

New Jersey. 

Rahway—The Union Lumber & Construction Company has 

been incorporated with capital stock of $25,000. ; 
New York. 

Albany—James E. Mahon, hardwood lumber dealer, died a 

— days ago. 

ome—The Rome Box & Lumber Company has been in- 
corporated with capital stock of $10.000 by C. D. Rousseau, 
John B. Rousseau, A. W. Orton and Melissa A. Orton. 


: North Carolina. 
a rembus—W. J. & R. A. Ford have established a saw 


Fayetteville—The Acme Lumber Com - 
eorporated with capital stock of $12,000 bys. we Ma. 
Laughlin, W. H. Britton, J. C, Adams and 'B. P. Rolwell. 


Ohio. 
Adamsville—Kern & Spicer have been succeeded by Spicer 
& Trittipo. 
Norwalk—The French Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated with capital stock of $15,000. 
Waterville—C. Ek. Leinweber has sold out. 
Oklahoma. 
Guthrie—The Capital Lumber Company has sold out to 
J. Ward. 
Oregon. 
Elgin—Robert C. Plass has been succeeded by Plass Bros. 
Hood River—Davenport Bros. have sold out their saw 
mill. 
McEwen—Stoddard Bros. are out of business. 
P Wallowa—E. HU. Carman has sold saw mill to Riggs & 
‘ook, 
Pennsylvania. 
Beallsville—Matthews & Teale have established a saw mill. 
Catasauqua—F. W. Wint & Co. have been succeeded py 
the F. W. Wint Company, Limited. 

Connellsville—A. J. Staub will engage in the lumber 
business. 

Philadelphia—Humphreys & Stoker have dissolved part- 





nership. The business will be continued by H. Humphreys 
. Co. George Stoker & Son have engaged in the lumber 
usiness, 


Pittsburg—-F. EF. McGillick will open a yard. W. H. 


Smith & Co., of Toledo, O., will open an office. 


* 
South Carolina. 

Charleston—The Charleston Lumber Company has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $100,000 by J. T. Deat, 
of Norfolk, Va., W. B. Gruber and M. P. Howell, of Wal- 
terboro. 

Florence—W. J. Simmons has sold out to D. H. Munn. 

Tiurley—The Union Lumber Company is reported putting 


in a yard, 
South Dakota. 

Fureka—The Bach Lumber Company is reported sold out 
to Miller Bros. 
— W. Johnson & Co. have sold out to F. EB. 

ey. 

Palmer—Charles H. Gile has sold out. 

Tennessee. 

Globe—James Patterson has established a saw mill. 

Heloise—Hall & Hartley have been succeeded by Hart- 
ley & Hemming. 

Knoxville—The McDowell Lumber Company has been Iin- 
corporated with capital stock of $3,000. 

Nashville—Bennett Bynum has sold stave stock to Charles 
Kennedy, of Hollow Rock. 

Texas. 

Angleton—D. K. McRae is out of business. 

Rartlett—Dale & Powell are out of business. 

Blum—H. C. Chrisman is about to open a yard. 

Blossom—R. Womack & Co. have been succeeded by 
the R. V. Womack Company, Incorporated. 

Cass—Davis & Davis have been succeeded by Davis & 
Tilson. 

Houston—The Emporia Lumber Company has increared 
capital stock from $100,000 to $200,000. 


Virginia. 

West Norfolk—-The Virginia Cedar Works has been in- 
corporated to manufacture pails, buttertubs, barrels, boxes, 
ete., with capital stock of $100,000 by R. H. Norfleet, N. P. 
Williams, Lucius A. Daugherty and others. 


Washington. 
_ aeons Falls—Harding & Last have dissolved partner- 
ship. 
Larene—W. A. Jerdon is reported to have established a 
saw mill. 
Waitsburg—B. M. Kent & Sons have been succeeded by 
A. M. McCoy. 





Wisconsin. 

Clifford—R. M. McKinzie has sold mill to the Morton- 
Edgar Lumber Company, of Platteville. 

Cloud—W. 1D. Scott & Co. have sold out. 

Janesville—David K. Jeffris and the Jeffris Company 
have consolidated as the Jeffris Company. 

Jeffris—D. K. Jeffris has been succeeded by the Jeffris 
Company. 

Milwaukee—The Johnson Lumber Company has been in- 
corporated with capital stock of $25,000 by John J., G. T. 
and M. A. Johnson. 

Spnooner—Charles Seibert has sold saw mill. 

Three Lakes—The Woodruff & Maguire Company has not 
closed out, as erroneously reported. 


Quebec. 
Martinville—Cass & Bro. have dissolved partnership. 
PPAPP PPP PPL LPS 


NEW [iILLs. 





aint " Alabama. 

ndalusia—The Henderson Lumbe 0} 

will build a mill. r Company, of Elba, 
Deer Park—J. H. Odom is building a saw mill. 
Jasper—Martin O’Rear has established a saw mill. 
Semmes—A. H. Humphreys will build a saw mill. 
Sanford—J. H. Faulkenberry has completed a mill. 


Georgia. 


Cedartown—T. M. Hightower will establi zy mi 
and lumber business. “ rT ne ae 


Savannah—The Mill Haven Lumber Company i 

a saw mill near Hutchinson’s Island. ea ee 
Indiana. 

Sanders—E. T. Williams is building a saw mill. 

haat iat lowa. 

es Moines—The Getchell & Martin Lumber & \ - 
facturing Company will build a new mill. wie: 

, Louisiana. - 

New Orleans—Poitevant & Favre have rebuilt and In- 


creased capacity of Pelican mill t 0,000 fee y 
— new machinery. eee See, ae 
aquemine—Lyman G. Nichols will t 
avi Plemmemins suild a saw mill on 
Bridgt TI —. 
ridgton—The Bridgton Lumber Company is e p 
planting mil ompany is completing a 
xfleld Center—John Harlow will build a saw mill 
Fayette—Ed Leighton, of Mount Vern 1 
will operate a saw mill. f pane ec saad sen 


wen Center—F. F, Emerson is completing a new saw 


New Sweden—John Yerxa, of Smyrna q r 
Northeast Harbor, are building a mill. ” eee 
Rumford—Henderson Bros. have built a saw mill. 
mR Michigan. 
nson—The mill of the Metropolitan Lumber ¢C - 
ny, recently burned, will be rebullt. porigatlaets tty 
" Minnesota. 
New Prague—F, J. Weiland is building a saw mill. 
Mississippi. 


Brusby—W. L. McCrary has b 
test canal. 'y s built a new mill of 30,000 


nro ae New Hampshire. 
ortsmouth—-A saw mill is being built for the - 
ment Davy yard by the Lane Manufacturing Company. on 


New York. 
Bucksbridge—James Spears is rebuilding planing mill. 
Norwich—George Grant is building a saw mill. 
North Tonawanda—The American District Steam Heating 
Company, of Lockport, will erect plant to manufacture 
wooden casings. 


North Carolina. 
Columbus—W. J. & R. A. Ford have established a saw 
ll. 


Ohio. 
Cleveland—The Fisher & Wilson Company will build an 
addition to its planing mill and will add machinery. 
Hubbard—D. A. Frampton has erected a saw mill. 


Oregon. 
Olalla—J. G. Day is building a saw mill. 
Rainier—Dean Blanchard has established a saw mill. 


Pennsylvania. 
Beallsville—Matthews & Teale will establish a saw mill. 
larrandsville—The Lockhaven Woodworking Company 

will build a plant here. 
Marshcreek—M. E. Matson, jr., will build a saw mill. 


Tennessee. 

Chattanooga—The Chattanooga Cooperage Stock Manufac- 
turing Company will enlarge factory and build new ware- 
houses, 

Gleason—Bennett Bynum will build a saw mill. 

Globe-—-James Patterson has established a saw. mill. 

Knoxville—A. L. Chavannes & Co. will rebuild mill to 
cost $8,000. 

Rockwood—Mullenaux & Sons have built a planing mill. 

Vérmiont. 

East Johnson—H. Parker is building a saw mill. ; 

Northfield——W. B. Tomey, of Montpelier, and G. E. Moody, 
of Waterbury, are building a saw mill. 

Virginia. 
Reedville—Blundon & Hinton are building a saw mill. 
Washington. 

Chehalis—H. J. Miller, of the H. J. Miller Lumber Com- 
pany, has bought the Doernbecher furniture factory and will 
transform it into a modern planing mill. 

Larene—W. A. Jerdon is reported establishing a saw mill. 


Wisconsin. 

Peshtigo—Fred Alswager and Ed Sterzing, of Grover, are 
building a saw and shingle mill. 

Romeo—Francis Parrett is rebuilding saw mill, destroyed 
by fire recently. 

Saxon—J. J. DeFer has completed a saw mill. 

Waukesha—The Wilbur Lumber Company has added a 
sash and door factory to its plant. 


mi 





CASUALTIES. 





Alabama. 

Vairford—The dry kiln and 1,500,000 feet of lumber be- 
longing to the Tombigbee River Lumber Company were 
burned on December 10. 

California. 

Rockport—The large plant of the 
Company was burned on December 8, 
tially insured, 


Cottoneva Lumber 
Loss, $40,000; par- 


Illinois. 
Batavia—A lumber shed of Hunter & Griffith was burned 
on December 13. Loss estimated at $15,000. 


Kansas. 


Burlingame—The lumber yard of J. D. Fair was dam- 
aged by fire December 11. Loss partly covered by insurance. 


Mississippi. 


Brookhaven—The planing mill of the Brookhaven Lumber 
& Manufacturing Company was burned on December 17. 
The storage sheds and kiln were saved. The loss was fairly 
covered by insurance. The mill will be rebuilt. 


New Hampshire. 


Candia—The saw mill of Rowe & Dearborn was destroyed 
by fire recently. 
Ohio. 


Archbold—The saw and planing mill of J. W. Winzler 
was destroyed by fire on December 8. Loss partly covered 
by insurance. 

Cincinnati—The plant of Lane & Booley, manufacturers 
of saw mills and traction engines, was burned on December 
13, Loss, $200,000; partly insured. 


Oregon. 
Baker City—-The saw mill of Stoddard Bros. has been 
burned. 
Vermont. 


Mt. Tabor—The saw mill of Griffith & McIntyre was 

burned recently. Loss $4,000; insurance $2,000. 
Virginia. 

Norfolk—-Fire at the Norfolk Navy yard on December 16 
destroyed $100,000 worth of oak timber. The loss on the 
building and other contents is estimated at $200,000. 

Wisconsin. 

Boyd—tThe saw mill of the Yellow River Lumber Company 
was burned on December 8. The property was not insured. 
Loss, $10,000. 

Sturgeon Bay—The steamer Mary Mills, laden with 125.- 
000 feet of lumber, was burned in the docks here on the 
night of December 12. Loss estimated at $4,000. The 
steamer had plied between Wisconsin and Michigan ports 
and Chicago. 

SATPAAAAAMIIAI 

The popular conception of the functio: of a fire insur: 
ance company is that it is intended to pay losses in case 
of fires; really the most important duty of such a com- 
pany, however, is to influence the prevention of fires. 
wherever possible. The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, of Boston, Mass., is conducting a very effective 
campaign of education along this line and furnishes blue 
prints and specifications upon the following subjects: 

“Cheap and Safe Boiler, Fuel, and Stack Arrangement.” 

“Slow Burning or Mill Construction.” . 

“Spark Preventing Chamber for Poiler Stacks,” 

“Shaving Vault to Prevent Escape of Dust.” 

Construction of Fire Doors.” 

The company also has published a circular on “The 
Danger of Steam Pipes,” and another upon a non-freez- 
ing compound for casks and buckets. This information 
is of course designed primarily for free distribution to 
policy holders in the company, which, however, has 
kindly offered to send any of these to interested parties 
who will mention the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in apply: 
ing for them. Inasmuch as every business man should 
be vitally interested in the most efficient means of prac- 
tical fire protection this ought to include nearly every 
reader of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT. 





Advantages of an Inclosed Electric Motor—Hazard from Emery Wheels—The Lumber Trade’s 
Culpability in Explosions—Some Features of a New Saw Trimmer—The 
Bright Side of a Casualty. 





THE STURTEVANT INCLOSED ELECTRIC 
MOTOR. 


The bi-polar type of inclosed motor, the intermal con- 
struction of which is illustrated in the accompanying 
engraving, is manufactured both as a motor directly 
connected to a propeller fan and as an independent 
machine. For the former purpose it is used on all 
sizes of fans up to and including the 54-inch. For 
larger sizes the 4 and 8-pole types are employed. 

The motor is entirely inclosed and thereby protected 
from dust, a most important element in a machine used 
under these circumstances. In order to avoid the exces- 
sive temperature which is incident to the operation of 
most inclosed motors, this type has been very carefully 
designed, so that a low temperature rise can be main- 
tained without greatly increasing the size and weight 
above those of the ordinary open type. 

This machine is capable of continuous operatiom for 
ten hours, with a maximum temperature rise not exceed- 
ing 60 degrees Fahrenheit. Yokes extending out from 
the field ring support the armature shaft. The end cas- 
ings are entirely independent and can be removed 
instantly to give access to the entire interior. The bear- 
ings and brushes can be reached by simply removing 
the caps in the center of the casings. 

The brushes are of hard carbon 
in holders of a modified reaction 
type, which allows of easy adjust- 
ment when it becomes necessary to 
reverse the direction of rotation 
of the motor. The bearings are 
self coiled and self aligning and 
fitted with composition sleeves 
which are removable from the out- 
er ends of the boxes. These mo- 
tors, in sizes from 1-6 to 5-horse 
power, are built by the B. F. 
Sturtevant Company, Boston, Mass. 

error 

The Illinois Central railroad, at 
its power house in Chicago, has 
been making some successful ex- 
periments with powdered coal for 
fuel which will be of interest to 
manufacturers using coal in their 
power plants. The device consists 
merely of a hopper feeding coal 
through an adjustable slit to a \ 
rapidly revolving wire brush, ‘ 
which throws the powdered coal in 
a fine spray into the fire box. The 
combustion is practically perfect, 
with no appreciable ash left and 
practically with no smoke. 

Se a ee ee 


FIRE RISK OF EMERY MACHINES. 


These machines are almost universally considered 
harmless. Recently L. G. Fullam & Sons, chair man- 
ufacturers of Ludlow, Vt., had a small fire that was 
traced undoubtedly to one of these machines. The loss 
was so small that no claim on the insurance companies 
was made, This led to an inquiry among the policy 
holders of the Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 
of Bostom, Mass. The facts as to a number of fires from 
these machines were obtained. 

It was found that while these sparks will not ignite 
waste or paper, yet they will ignite the fine oily damp 
steel dust that accumulates beneath and around the 
wheel. A coal of fire as big as the end of one’s thumb 
was ignited in several experiments and charred holes 
have been found half an inch deep im the wooden 
benches and walls near. If the benches and walls are 
covered with shavings and dust this could easily be 
ignited from the fiery coal of steel dust, producmg a 
fire of greater or less extent. There is also a possible 
danger of spontaneous combustion if this steel dust be 
allowed to accumulate and to become saturated with 
oil and water, especially if subjected to the heat of 
steam pipes. 

All woodwork bemeath and around these machines 
should be protected by metal, and this steel dust should 
be removed frequently. Where practicable these ma- 
chines should be in a separate room, so that they will 
not be exposed to dust and shavings, 





NEW 2-SAW TRIMMER MADE BY WILLIAM BD. HILL & CO., KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


wee 


RECENT PATENTS. 


No. 658,913—Lumber separating strip, to Cesar Hass, 
London, England. This invention consists of a thin strip 
or bar to which are attached tongues or blocks extending in 
an oblique direction. In amg lumber these are laid be- 
tween the tiers of boards, the advantage over solid strips be- 
ing the air circling spaces between the tongues and blocks. 

No. 659,088—Cleaner for saws, to Joel B. L. MeKenzie, 
Rahway, N. J. This device is an attachment intended to 
clean the saw while in vperation, by means of knives shaped 
to conform to the set of the saw teeth and operating upon 
either side of the saw. 

No. 659,094—Saw, to Joshua Oldham, New York, N. Y. 
This invention consists of a new form of inserted saw tooth. 

No. 659,124—Power set-works for saw mill carriages, to 
Frederic Billings and Clay 8S. Prescott, Marinette, Wis., as- 
signors of one-third to Henry C. Higgins, same place. This 
set-works appears to be actuated by a steam piston with a 
graduated device for limiting the travel of the piston head. 

No. 659,475—-Sawing machine, to Louis J. Hanhart, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, assignor to the J. A. Fay & Egan Company, 
same place. 

No. 659,954—Wooden shipping box, Erastus H. Barnes, 
New York, N. Y. A method of constructing packing boxes 
of wood veneer, with batten strips at the edges and corners 
outside of and supporting the veneer strips. 

No. 660,020—Lumber cart, to William A. Marshall, Wash- 
burn, Wis. This device has already been described by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. (See Oct. 6, p. 21.) 


No. 660,045—Electrically actuated saw mill set-works, to 
William M. Carroll, Beaumont, Texas. 





Bias ~ a an 


INCLOSED ELECTRIC MOTOR OF THE STURTEVANT TYPE. 


No. 660,105—Saw sharpener, to James W. Green, Port- 
land, Ore. 

No. 660,310 
Mo. 

No. 660,481—Circular saw guard, to Herman J. Barnard, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

No. 661,106—Saw guide for cross cut saws, to George E. 
Pooler, Three Oaks, Mich. 

No. 661,160—Apparatus for swelling staves of wooden 
tanks, to James M. Thorp, Alameda, Cal. The invention 
consists of a spraying attachment for wetting the interior of 
a new tank in order to swell the staves. 

No. 661,198—Hammer for straightening saw blades, to 


Saw setting device, to Jacob Ranz, St. Lou!s, 





AN INDEFENSIBLE RECORD. 


According to a report of the Hartford Steam Boiler 
Inspection & Insurance Company, during March and 
April of this year there were fifty boiler explosions in 
the United States. Of these, eighteen were in saw mills, 
stave mills ete., and three in planing mills, making a 
total of twenty-one to be accredited to the lumber busi- 
ness and its branches, or 42 percent of the whole. Not 
all of them by any means were confined to portable mills. 
Such a record as this is a disgrace to the business. 
There is too little care taken in the handling of steam in 
the average saw mill. Particularly with a portable mill 
conditions are often unfavorable, and therefore all the 
greater care should be used; but no care at all seems to 
a great extent to be the rule. If boilers are kept clean 
and examined at regular intervals, there should not be 
one explosion where now there are a dozen. If it were 
merely a property loss involved, the situation would not 
be so bad, but in the twenty-one explosions recorded as 


above eighteen men were killed and thirty-seven injured. 
Such a record should be sufficient to impress on every 
saw mill or planing mill operator the importance of care 
in using so powerful an agent as steam. 





A LEADING BAND MILL. 


The Prescott band mill, which was one of the pioneer 
machines for saw mill use in this country, has been 
constantly kept up to date and today is still one of the 
leading machines of its class. It is now manufactured 
by the D. Clint Prescott Company, of Menominee, Mich. 
Within the week the company has sold two of its bands, 
one to W. R. Durfee, of Ashland, Wis., and one to Rice 
& Thrall, of Rhinelander, Wis. The former replaces an 
old machine and makes the Durfee mill a first class 
double band plant. The second replaces a circular. 





A DISTINCT SILVER LINING. 


The Lame & Bodley Company, the well known machin- 
ery manufacturer of Cincinnati, Ohio, had an extremely 
fortunate loss by fire on December 19. It was fortu- 
nate because, while it threatened destruction to the 
entire plant, it was confined to departments which 
would ieast interfere with its business and the loss 
was covered by insurance. The foundry was destroyed 
and the pattern shop damaged, but the drafting room 
with its drawings, the office, the power plant, the heat- 
ing and lighting system, the machine shop and all 
shop tools were saved. ‘The company has on hand a 
considerable number of castings and some finished 
machines, and work was promptly resumed im the 
machine shop. Thus the fire will prove only a tempo- 
rary inconvenience to the Cincinnati business while the 
company believes that there will be none whatever to its 
agents and customers. The company is in a strong 
position financially and, aided by the full insurance, 
the plant will soon be in better shape than ever, 





A LOW COST, EFFICIENT LOG DECK. 


A cut of one of the best log decks ever offered to 
the mill man will be found in the advertisement of 
William E Hill & Co., of. Kalamazoo, Mich., on page 
62 of this issue. This log deck fills a long felt want, 
for it furnishes a complete rig at a very moderate 
cost. The outfit consists of one of the famous double 
stationary cylinder Hill steam niggers, Hill’s steam log 
stop and loader and Kelly wench or log unloader and 
is easily operated either by foot tread or lever as 
desired. When a double deck is used another wench 
is put on the opposite side of trough to throw the logs 
the other way and another log stop and nigger are 
necessary on the other side. To the mill man who con- 
templates building there is no outfit that should fill 
the bill so completely at such a moderate cost. 


- 


A SUGGESTED BELT DRESSING. 


A recently issued patent for belt dressing contains the 
following specifications: 
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all by weight. The tallow and lard are melted together 
and the salt and sugar are dissolved in the water, which 
is then added to the tallow and lard at the same time 
as the rosin. The whole is boiled for one and one-half 
hours, by which time the water is all boiled out and the 
composition becomes froth and foam. A_ sediment 
amounting to about 3 percent of the solid constituents 
of the formula settles and is carefully removed. The 
claim of the patent is for the composition indicated, in 
the proportions specified, 





NEW TWO SAW TRIMMER. 


The accompanying cut gives a rear view of a new iron 
frame 2-saw lumber trimmer. It is designed to trim 
from 6 feet to 16 feet, 6 feet to 18 feet, 6 feet to 20 
feet and 6 feet to 24 feet, as desire#. This trimmer 
embraces several new improved features peculiar to this 
machine. There is not a particle of wood used in its 
construction and the machine is made in two sections 
to make it handier in shipment. Conveyor chain on this 
machine is No. 75 link-belt chain, with four H. 1 attach- 
ments on each chain. 

The legs of the machine are of cast iron and girts of 
4-inch 104-pound I beams. On trimmer to trim 20 inches 
the length over all is 23 feet 6 inches and the width is 
7 feet 3 inches. 

The lumber chain travels 85 feet a minute, the arbor 
runs 1,600 revolutions. The arbor is of 24-inch steel, 
having an 8x9-inch driving pulley. The driving rig on 


this machine is well proportioned and powerful. Saws 
24 inches or smaller are used. The saws are shifted 
from either end 


and either side by 
means of crank as 
shown in cut. 

It is one of ‘the 
simplest and best 
trimmers ever put 
on the market, 
Shipping weight of 
this machine is 
4,000 pounds. It 
is manufactured 
by William E. Hill 
& Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich., who will 
supply prices on 
request, 
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Doors and Mill Work. 


The last month of the last year of the nineteenth cen- 
tury will, according to all accounts, prove to be a record- 
breaker in the door and mill work industry from a whole- 
sale standpoint. Jobbers of sash and doors all over the 
country report a most gratifying current trade and 
anticipate that it will last even up to Christmas, and 
possibly during the holiday week. The local wholesale 
trade is not exceedingly busy in getting out odd work, 
but is shipping large quantities of stock goods in car 
load lots amd the clerical forces are working away 
with as much industry and energy as if they were in 
the midst of the usually busy seasons of spring and fall. 

* * * 





The increase in current business over the average 
December trade is really something phenomenal, While 
some of the wholesalers state that the volume of orders 
is fully 50 percent above that of any corresponding 
month in the history of their business, others announce 
an increase of fully 100 percent over anything ever 
before experienced in this month. One of the best 
features of the market is that a great deal of the trade 
comes in without urgent solicitatiow and it is therefore 
easily handled, the wholesalers to some extent being able 
to pick out the orders they care to fill or that are 
adapted to their business. 

* * * 

The cause of this unprecedented activity at this season 
is not difficult to find. It has been a number of years 
since any especial activity has been noted in the move- 
ment of stock goods in December, although it is quite a 
common thing for carload buying to begin this month. 
Were it not for the fact that prices are so low, very 
likely little trade would be observed, and buyers, as has 
been the custom, would wait until after the first of the 
year and take the chances of the market. Probably 
they have been driven to cover to some extent owing 
to the numerous meetings which have been held recently 
by the sash and door fraternity and have about made up 
their minds that prices are to be advanced at am earlier 
date than has been customary. This diagnosis of the 
situation, it may be said-from the present outlook, is 
not far out of the way. 

* * * 

Local jobbers are not accepting all the orders that 
are offered them and are inclined to be rather inde- 
pendent in some respects. It is said that they are get- 
timg now not far from $50 a car more than they were 
able to get two or three weeks ago and prices are prob- 
ably 5 percent on an average above those ruling the 
middle of November. One of the local jobbers who filled 
a carload order Jess than a month ago was asked to 
duplicate the order this month at the same prices, but 
declined. Another thing that is helping the door market 
materially is the practically unanimous refusal of the 
trade to sell goods for future delivery. Quite a number 
of inquiries have beer coming in asking for prices for 
delivery March 1 or April 1, but in each instance prices 
have been made on a basis of delivery within thirty days 
and buyers are reluctantly coming to the conclusion 
that the snap they had enjoyed in not only naming 
prices but in fixing the date of delivery is a thing of the 
past. 

cd * * 

There is no material change in the glass situation. 
Since the official declaration was made by the president 
of the amalgamated cutters and flatteners’ league that 
the strike is off there has beer a rush of union employees 
to the combine factories and quite a number are being 
re-employed. The result is that all the factories are 
running at full capacity and glass is piling up somewhat 
more rapidly than it has been thus far this fall, with 
prospects, however, that there will not be much more 
produced than will be needed for consumption before the 
fall of 1901. The independent glass manufacturers are 
endeavoring to form an association, a meeting for that 
purpose having been held at Cleveland last week. Some 
progress was made, but nothing definite resulted and 
another meeting will be held shortly. 

* * * 


Sash and door jobbers at Kansas City and in the south- 
west are closing up their trade for the year. Orders for 
both regular stock goods and mill work have been falling 
off rapidly for the past two or three weeks and are now 
searce. The fall demand has been fairly active but 
hardly as brisk as was anticipated. While the lumber 
business of this territory has beer heavy it has been 
more for repair work and less for new building than 
was the case during the fall of 1899. It is anticipated 
that building in Kansas City territory will be active in 
the spring, and if this shall be the case the sash and 
door trade will be better than it has been in amy recent 
season, and the jobbers of the southwest rather look for 
a heavy spring demand. Prices are low at this time in 
that territory and an effort will be made to strengthen 
them before the spring business sets in, 

a * * 


At Boston, Mass., a good deal of talk and a ‘good 
deal of correspondence is flying around amofig sales- 
men of western doors to the effect that the product 
of the mills is sold rather too cheap. Large manufac- 
turers have placed themselves on record as being unwill- 
ing to sell in Boston at less than 78 percent or 79 
percent off the list for pine doors. New England 
requirements are so stiff that this probably would 
correspomd to a price 1 percent lower in New York. 
The impression is general among Boston dealers that 
it is about time to place their orders and get under 
cover, if they have any opportunity to buy at lower 
than the above named figures, 


The outlook for future trade in mill work at Min- 
neapolis is stated by manufacturers to be exceptionally 
bright. A heavy trade in fall goods has been enjoyed 
during the past few weeks and while it was thought to 
be at an end two weeks ago yet the orders recently 
placed show conclusively that the demand keeps up with 
surprising strength. In commenting upon the trade 
during the past year and the indications for orders next 
year, B. W. Smith, of the City Sash & Door Company, 
says: ; 

The fall buying has not only been active this year, but it 
is continuing well into the period when manufacturers ex- 
pect little business. The past few weeks have seen some 
good orders placed with local factories and today there is 
much more business doing than was anticipated a few 
weeks ago. The warm weather which has predominated in 
the northwest is doubtless the cause of these orders being 
placed now. Many contractors and builders were unable 
to project their building operations during the present 
month, but when it was found that work could be carried on 
a demand for goods was immediately experienced. Owing 
to the ng | trade of the past two months the record of 
the year will no doubt show a large increase in the business 
done by Minneapolis factories. Unfavorable crop conditions 
seriously curtailed the consumption during the summer and 
early fall, but the trade of the last three months has been 
exceptionally good and will no doubt average very favorably 
with that of former years. The outlook is excellent. All 
reports show that Minneapolis is to enjoy great activity in 
building operations during the coming year. ‘These opera- 
tions are not of the projected variety, but many of the 
buildings have already been started and without doubt will 
be pushed to completion as soon as spring opens. Reports 
from various points in the northwest also show that building 
activity will be the rule during the coming year. With fair 
crops and the projected activity in improvements there is 
little doubt but that Minneapolis sash and door men are to 
secure a heavy trade next season. 


* * * 


Some of the door manufacturers, at least, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., have come to the conclusion that the pine door has 
escaped from them for the most part and gone west for 
a starting point. “The east is not going to stand the 
competition of the west very long,” is the report from 
certain members of the eastern trade. “We are not sur- 
prised at this turn taken by the trade, but will continue 
to make hardwood doors and finish just as uaual.” It 
appears that the west is also willing to cut the price 
down more than the east is and freight rates do the rest. 
But for the advantage obtained there by lake rates on 
coarse lumber the struggle would be still harder to main- 
tain. Still the eastern factories will not go out of the 
ee door trade yet awhile, although there will be a 
1arder fight made for the holding of the hardwood door 
and finishing trade, which will always carry some pine 
doors with it. There is a general feeling of improve- 
ment in the mills, as the east has concluded to buy 
again in quantity from this time on, though there is no 
rush looked for at present. Mills in the vicinity are 
looking for business enough to keep the wheels turning 
comfortably this winter. There is promise of good gen- 
eral business next year. 





A New Kansas Concern. 

There is a new concern in the wholesale sash, ‘door 
and blind business. It is P. H. & C. H. Donley, who 
have established a jobbing and manufacturing business 
at Winfield, Kan. The Messrs. Donley have been well 
known as lumber dealers at Knoxville and Hamilton, Ia., 
but they decided to embark in a larger field and so ob- 
tained a large plant at Winfield, amply equipped with 
offices, warehouses, railroad switching facilities, etce., 
and expect to add a thoroughly well equipped factory to 
take care of special order trade. The general manager of 
this business-is O. C. Stubbs, who for the past three 
years has represented the Carr, Ryder & Adams Com- 
pany, of Dubuque, in Iowa territory, and who is a thor- 
oughly competent sash and door man. Winfield, Kan., 
is about forty miles southeast of Wichita and is a con- 
siderable railroad center, having five lines passing 
through it. It is believed by the Donleys to afford 
unusual advantages for the transaction of a wholesale 
sash and deor business. 
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A DESERVED SUCCESS. 
1 Among the many Chicago business houses that have 
become prominent during the past few years none have 
met with more or better deserved success than the Watt 
Tailoring Company, Opper & Co., proprietors. Starting 
a few years ago on a small scale, Opper & Co. have sev- 
eral times been compelled to seek larger quarters, and 
on January 1, 1901, will again double their capacity by 
moving to their new building, a growth due to liberal 
policy and strict adherence to high standard in quality 
of material and workmanship adopted at the beginning 
of their career. 

The Watt Tailoring Company bears an excellent repu- 
tation and deserves the confidence placed in it, and when 
located in its new building will have unsurpassed facili- 
ties for making men’s fine clothing. Store managers and 
merchants who have a demand for high grade tailoring 
at moderate prices will be interested in reading the com- 
pany’s advertisement on another page of this issue of the 
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Dawson, Alaska, has a lumber association which con- 
sists of the Klondike mill, the Canadian-Yukon Lumber 
Company, Ltd., the Yukor Saw Mill Company, the La- 
due Company and the Hobbs Saw Mill Company. The 
previous prevailing rate has been $70 for rough lumber 
and $90 for dressed. The price list agreed upon was 
as follows: Rough lumber, $85; dressed, two sides, 
$120; dressed, four sides, beaded, etc., for ceiling and 
like purposes, $125; sluice lumber, $150. It is under- 
stood that the advance in prices has been necessitated 
by the cost of labor and supplies, but it is hoped that 
the saw mill owners of that district will be enabled to 
find a slight margin im the new prices which they have 
promulgated. 


Trouble. 





In the Country’s Metropolis. 


New York Dec. 17.—Things are beitig made as warm 
as possible for Charles G. Horton. As yet, however, no 
trial of his alleged offense against the United States in 
the fraudulent use of the mails has been had. The case 
came up originally on November 30. It was postponed 
until December 7, then until the 14th, and then until 
today, when it came up at 2 o’clock, only to be post- 
poned until Wednesday at the same hour. The postoffice 
department, by the way, has issued orders by which 
mail is no longer delivered either to J. W. Martin & Co., 
the Manhattan Lumber Company, the Consolidated Lum- 
ber & Storage Company, the Consolidated Lumber Com- 
pany, of 73 Bedford avenue, Brooklyn, or to Charles 
G. Horton personally, at 333 West Fourteenth street. 
Rumor has it that Horton is getting mail under the 
name of J. B. Oliver, 315 West Seventeenth street, and 
definite steps are being taken to put an end to that 
little game. The counsel and officers of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association are confident 
that they have sufficient evidence to land Horton where 
he can have no further dealings with mill men. 

The assignment has just been announced of Harry B. 
Baldwin, a dealer in lumber and building materials under 
the name of H. B. Baldwin & Co., at Fiftieth street and 
the North river. Mr. Baldwin has assigned for the 
benefit of his creditors to Guy Van Amringe. 

Recently filed schedules in bankruptey of the Abraham 
Steers Lumber Company, at 125th street and the Harlem 
river, show liabilities $24,751 and wominal assets $18,231, 
consisting of accounts, $13,313; notes, $195; merchan- 
dise, $3,994; horses and wagons, $495; office furniture, 
$234. 

Soon after the assignment was filed a judgment was 
entered against Mr. Baldwin for $987, in favor of Dex- 
ter Hunter, yellow pine dealer, and execution was issued 
to the sheriff. Mr. Baldwin had no rating at Brad- 
street’s. He has been in business since 1896, and his 
father is reputed to be a millionaire. Last summer 
it was reported in the trade that he got tied up in a 
building operation in Twenty-third street, for which he 
furnished the materials, and was in there to the extent 
of $15,000. 





A Liverpool Embarrassment. 


LiverrPooL, ENGLAND Dec. 8.—Announcement is made 
that the firm of Pierce, Watts & Co., of this city, yes- 
terday issued a circular convening a meeting of creditors 
for next Wednesday. ‘The liabilities are roughly esti- 
mated at $250,000 to $300,000. The assets are expected 
to prove favorable, perhaps 75 percent. Some of the 
Liverpool and London houses are large creditors and it 
is expected some Quebec shippers may be interested. 

Orrawa, ONnT., Dec. 17.—Private telegrams have been 
received in this city announcing the failure of the lum- 
ber firm of Pierce, Watts & Co., Liverpool England. The 
local trade is probably affected. Dobell, Beckett & Co. 
are affected but not heavily. Watson & Todd, of Liver- 
pool, who are represented in Ottawa, are also losers by 
the failure. One of the largest exporters from Ottawa 
today received a telegram saying that the market is 
already much affected in consequence of the failure. A 
portion of the message read as follows: “Immediate 
desire to curtail operations. Market very much de- 
pressed by failure, with marked declining tendency.” 
As to the cause of the failure the exporter could give 
no reason other than the recent big slump in spruce 
lumber. 





Hoo-Hoo Doings. 


VICEGERENTS TO DATE. 


The following appointments of Vicegerents complete 
the list to date as announced by the Snark of the 
Universe: 


Alabama—Northern district, W. C. Fellows, Birmingham ; 
southern district, Richard Hines, ie Mobile. 
Arkansas—Northern district, R. W. Meriwether, Para- 
gould; southeastern district, H. M. Hart, Camden; south- 
western district, W. A. Prater, Dequeen. 
California—State, G. L. Belcher, San Francisco. 
Florida—Eeastern district, H. H. Richardson, 
ville; western district, W. B. Wright, Pensacola. 
Georgia—Southeastern district, B. B. Neal, Savannah; 
southwestern district, C. H. Caldwell, Bainbridge. 
Illinois—Northern district, B. F. Cobb, Chicago; southern 
district, G. W. Dodge, Cairo. 
Indiana—Southern district, Charles Wolflin, Evansville. 
Indian Territory—S. M. Morris, Thomasville. 
Iowa—State, J. Moetzel, Des Moines. 
Kansas—State, Alfred Blaker, Pleasanton. 
Kentucky—FEastern district, A. M. Spottswood, Lexing- 
ton; western district, F. J. Fulton, Paducah. 
Louisiana—Northern district, F. D. Lee, Shreveport. 
Massachusetts—State, T. W. Van’ Cleave, Boston. 
Mexico—J. E Meginn, Mexico City. 
pce dull rian district, E. A. Hill, Vicksburg. 
Missouri—Fastern district, H. R. Swartz, St. Louis; west- 
ern district, Douglas Dallam, Kansas City. 
New York—KFEastern district, J. J. Canavan, New York 


city. 

North Carolina—State, G. V. Denny, Washington. 

North Dakota—State, A. L. Wall, Fargo. 

Ohio—Northern district, A. W. Ellenberger, Cleveland; 
southern district, W. A. Drake, Dayton. 

Oklahoma Territory—R. B. Ragon, Oklahoma City. 

Oregon—State, 8S. H. Cawston, Portland. 
. Pennsylvania—Western district, W. J. T. Saint, Sharps- 
urg. 

Tennessee—Eastern district, H. L. Barto, Chattanooga; 
western district, BE. E. Goodlander, Memphis. 

Texas—State, W. H. Norris, Houston. 

Virginia—State, J. E. Duke, Norfolk. 

West Virginia—State, KE. 8S. Boggess, Clarksburg. 
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C. W. Radford, of Radford Bros. & Co., Oshkosh, 
Wis., was in the city on Wednesday last. 

A. L. Dennis, of Dennis Bros., hardwood wholesalers 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., was in Chicago Wednesday. 

Wendell M. Weston, the distinguished Boston hard- 
wood man, arrived in Chicago on Wednesday on a busi- 
ness trip. 

W. G. Van Auken, of Bliss & Van Auken, Saginaw, 
Mich., was in tne city several days the early part of 
the week. 

W. H. Gilbert, of Ashland, Wis., who is said to wear 
the norway pine crown, was attending to business in 
Chicago last Saturday. 

Elias Durfee Galloway, lumberman and eminent Hoo- 
Hoo, of Howell, Mich., was in Chicago on Thursday re- 
newing old acquaintance. 

Last Saturday Charles S. Carey of the Carey-Halliday 
Lumber Company, box manufacturer and hardwood 
dealer of Cairo, II]., visited Chicago. ‘ 

R. F. Myers, the retail lumber dealer of Sheldon, IIL., 
was in town this week buying a little stock and called 
on some of his friends in the Twenty-secomd: street dis- 
trict. 

C. A. Smith, of the C. A. Smith Lumber Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn., one of the heaviest white pine manu- 
facturing concerns in the country, was in Chicago this 
week, 

George W. Bishop, who is proprietor of New North, 
a daily paper at Rhinelander, Wis., ana also interested 
in the lumber business in that section, was a recent 
visitor. 

Hon. John W. Wells, of the Girard Lumber Com- 
pany, Menominee, Mich., and general manager of the I. 
Stephenson Company, Wells, Mich., was in Chicago last 
Saturday. 

J. C. Edmunds, chief inspector of the Southern Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, is on an extreme south- 
ern trip in behalf of the inspection bureau of that or- 
ganization. 

The Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton railway was rep- 
resented in Chicago last week by two of its hustlers who 
are also noted Hoo-Hoo. They were Cliff 8. Walker and 
John J. Campion. 


J. K. Wright, of the white cedar concern of Wright 
Bros., Marinette, Wis., was in Chicago this week. This 
firm is one of the heaviest handlers of white cedar in 
the north, making a specialty of poles and ties with a 
considerable shingle busines in addition. 


A. E. Germer, of the George Hiles Land & Lumber Com- 
pany, Dexterville, Wis., was a Chicago visitor this week. 
Mr. Germer states. that Frank Hiles, of this concern, 
is lying seriously ill with typhoid fever at his home 
in Milwaukee and at latest accounts his physicians 
were not ‘at’all hopeful of his recovery. 


John Vroley, of New Hampton, Ia., the well known 
retail lumber dealer and president of the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, was a visitor to Chicago this 
week and called upon the LUMBERMAN. He says the 
meeting of his association, to be held at Minneapolis, 
Minn., January 15 and 16, will be one of the most inter- 
esting in its history. 


J. J. Newman, president of the great yellow pine 
manufacturing house of the J. J. Newman Lumber Com- 
pany, Hattiesburg, Miss., has been ill for a number of 
weeks with a complication of diseases which, it is now 
reported, has culminated in an attack of paralysis from 
which it is feared that he will not recover. In the mean- 
time the business continues under the direction of Gen- 
eral Manager F. L. Peck. 


A. P. Barker & Co. have sold their retail yard at 
Berlin, Wis., to Frank D. Lawrence, of Oshkosh. They 
have also bought two new yards, that of W. D. Scott 
& Co., at St. Cloud, Wis., and the yard of J. F. Goelzer 
& Co., at Plymouth, Wis. The headquarters of A. R. 
Barker & Co.’s line of yards has been at Berlin, but as 
that yard has been sold it will probably be moved to 
—. where Mr. Barker will make his home in the 
uture. 


O. H. Ingram, of the Empire Lumber Company, Eau 
Claire, Wis., was & visitor in Chicago last week. Mr. 
Ingram some time ago donated to Ripon College, of 
Ripon, Wis., a building to be devoted to the study of sci- 
ences, and this building, which is of the most modern 
construction and fully equipped, was dedicated within 
the week. Thus Mr. Ingram, who himself was without 
the early advantages now so common, seeks to give the 
youth of the new generation an opportunity of training 
for the practical work of life. 


H. G. Kennedy, who has been traveling in Wisconsin 
for the Cream City Sash & Door Company, Milwaukee, 
enters the Milwaukee office of the Curtis & Yale Com- 
pany the first of the year. The Curtis & Yale Company 
will be represented on the toad the coming year, from 
the Milwaukee house, by W. J. Tabor, who joined its 
traveling force a few months ago, and covers southwest- 
ern Wisconsin and Illinois territory adjacent; S. F. 
Clinton in Wisconsin north of Milwaukee; Edward Des- 





champs in southeastern Wisconsin and the Illinois terri- 
tory adjacent, and A. A. Carson in lower Michigan. 


Moses Katz, the expert hardwood authority of Wau- 
sau, Wis., was in the city a few days this week visiting 
the main office of the concern in which he is interested, 
the E. Sondheimer Company. Mr. Katz says that there 
has been but little hardwood logging accomplished ‘thus 
far this winter in the Wisconsin valley or tributary ter- 
ritory owing to the soft weather which has prevailed up 
to this writing. However, some of the mills are already 
sawing basswood and are tolerably well provided with 
logs, although few have more than a fraction of the 
quantity that they had a year ago at this time. 


A new catalogue just issued by the Chicago House 
Wrecking Company, Thirty-fifth and Iron streets, this 
city, has just been received at this office and from a 
careful inspection of its contents it is undoubtedly the 
most complete work of the kind that has yet been got- 
ten out in connection with this wonderful concern. The 
book has 236 pages and from cover to back is filled with 
lists of stocks of merchandise of every conceivable kind, 
in many of which lumber manufacturers and dealers are 
interested. The cover page is a halftone reproduction 
of a design in clay and is unusually handsome. 


Theodore S. Wilkin, the well known machinery 
inventor and manufacturer, now associated with the 
Giddings & Lewis Company, saw mill machinery manu- 
facturer of Fond du Lac, Wis., when in the LUMBERMAN 
office the other day stated that every sign pointed to 
a very heavy business for the machinery makers. Many 
new mills are being planned and old ones are being 
put in shape for the most efficient work next year. He 
was particularly enthusiastic over the horizontal band 
resaw made by his company which he considered by 
far the most mechanical in its design and satisfactory 
in its operation of any on the market. 

W. H. Collins, of Madison, Wis., representing Mor- 
tenson & Stone, of Wausau, in southern Wisconsin and 
northern Illinois, said during a call on Tuesday that 
retail stocks with few exceptions were lighter than he 
had ever seen them and that the volume of current trade 
was larger than last year. This concern makes some- 
thing of a specialty of hemlock and this material is 
still in very unsatisfactory market condition. It is at 
least $2 a thousand lower than it should be on most 
sizes and grades in comparison with white pine, but it 
seems impossible to bring about an improvement as long 
as the supply is so ample as it is at present. 


E. 8S. Nail, president and manager of the Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Insurance Company, of Mansfield, Ohio, was a 
recent visitor in Chicago and favored the LUMBERMAN 
with a call. Though always in evidently good humor, 
Mr. Nail’s exceptional cheerfulness was perhaps attrib- 
utable to the figures just compiled by him showing for 
the fiscal year of his insurance company, ended Novem- 
ber 30, assets of $193,615.46 and liabilities of $42,610.70. 
The company’s entire losses since its organization have 
aggregated less than its present cash surplus above the 
required legal reserve. Such a fact speaks eloquently 
for the efficient management of this organization, 


John J. Johnson, of the Johnson Lumber Company, 
Milwaukee, reports an improvement in the demand for 
the better class of lumber, particularly factory stock, 
of which his company makes a specialty. His son, G. T. 
Johnson, has recently returned’ from a visit to the trade 
in Illinédis and Indiana. Mr. Johnson and his son have 
recently incorporated the company, without changing 
its name. J. J. Johnson is president and treasurer and 
G. T. Johnson vice president and secretary. J. J. John- 
son was seriously ill with inflammation of the bowels 
during the latter part of October and early in Novem- 
ber, but is now fast regaining his former good health. 


Ex-Governor W. H. Upham, of the Upham Manu- 
facturing Company, of Marshfield, Wis., stopped over in 
Chicago on Sunday and Monday on his return from an 
extended trip to Washingtom and New York. The ex- 
governor was accompanied by his wife. The Upham 
Manufacturing Company was formerly an important 
factor in white pine production in central Wisconsin, 
and more latterly the company has been celebrated for 
its hardwood products. During the coming year it will 
be a large producer of both hemlock and hardwood, as it 
has something like 240,000,000 feet of hemlock and 
hardwood stumpage which will be converted into lumber 
at the Marshfield mills. The company has just com- 
pleted a main line of logging railroad about seventeen 
miles in length, which eventually will be extended to 
penetrate the entire tract of timber owned by it. 

Thomas H. Shevlin, of the Shevlin-Carpenter Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Minn., and head of other concerns 
operating all told five big saw mills in Minnesota, was 
in Chicago the other day and ———— himself extremely 
hopeful as to the future of white pine. He remarked 
that there was not a sign. of anything but prosperity, 
but yet he said that that fact was about the only thing 
that worried him, on the theory that it is the unex- 
pected that happens. ‘Stocks on hand, product and de- 
mand all point to a firm market for northern pine. Mr. 
Shevlin has been one of the most prominent factors in 
the preliminary campaign for the republican nomination 
for the United States senatorship from Minnesota, to 
take the place of the late Senator Davis, but he said 
that he had withdrawn from the contest in favor of a 
fellow townsman, Mr. Evans, who he thought would se- 
cure the nomination. Mr. Shevlin said that when he 
took this definite action he experienced a feeling of 
relief, satisfied that he had done the best thing. He 
is young, being on the hither side of 50, and his im- 
mense business interests require his undivided attention 
and promise during the next few years amply to repay 
him. 





Sale of Timber Lands. 


H. N. Hovey and T. C. Starret of Muskegon, Mich., 
were in Chicago on Monday and concluded the sale of 
13,000 acres of longleaf yellow pine timber lands, located 
in Winn and Grant parishes, Louisiana. This sale 
includes but a part of the timber holdings of these gen- 
tlemen in that locality. The purchaser was William 
Edenborn, of this city, who is largely interested in the 
Shreveport & Red River Valley railway, which traverses 
that portion of Louisiana. It is understood that Mr. 
Edenborn made this purchase to add to his other large 
timber holdings with the intention eventually to resell to 
actual operators, and thus create new business for his 
railroad line. 





Handling the Woods Hobo. 


D. C. Thompson, of Duluth, Minn., was a recent vis- 
itor at the office of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN while in 
Chicago on one of his too infrequent visits to this city. 
Mr. Thompson, as many readers know, is interested in 
the new operatioms in the Longyear lake country and 
thinks that the prospects are favorable for a good win- 
ter’s operation. The high cost of all supplies, however, 
is quite a factor in the problem. Hay, feed and all 
sorts of provisions are going at very stiff rates this year 
and the labor question is still a serious one. ‘The log- 
gers in the Duluth territory have gotten together and 
settled one phase of the hobo question by providing that 
men must pay 25 cents apiece for each meal until they 
have worked long enough so that there is sufficient wages 
coming to them to cover the cost of the meals that they 
have. “Very often,” Mr. Thompson: said, “a man has 
come into camp late in the afternoon, hired out, ground 
up his ax, had supper, a night’s lodging and breakfast, 
and the next morning started out with his ax and that 
was the last we saw of him, and we had to send some 
one else out to hunt up the ax where he had thrown it 
away in the bushes. That is, however, one of the minor 
incidents of the vexatious labor problem. We cannot 
deal with the main question until the Minnesota legis- 
lature shall amend the law which provides that we must 
settle with a man in full the very minute that he decides 
to quit work.” 

“Would not a contract providing for an extra pre- 
mium in case the man worked for a certain length of time 
cover that feature?” Mr. Thompson was asked. 

“We have been studying upon that thing,” Mr. Thomp- 
son replied. “In fact we had such a plan in operation at 
our mill last year, agreeing to pay $2.50 a day and to 
make it $2.75 in case the man stayed with us all the 
season. In several instances, however, men did not stay 
with us throughout the season and yet put in their bill 
at the rate of $2.75, and there are always pettifogging 
lawyers to take up a claim of that sort and it is really 
cheaper to pay it than to go to law about it. So that 
the plan was not altogether a success. It is true, how- 
ever, that these cases were so comparatively rare that I 
believe that that method of hiring the men had some 
beneficial effect.” 

The mill site occupied by the Longyear Lake Lumber 
Company at Lomgyear Lake, Minn., in which Mr. Thomp- 
son is interested, is probably the most valuable of any 
similar piece of ground in the world. A few months 
ago an eastern syndicate began testing the property 
for iron ore and its efforts were rewarded by striking 
a pocket at a depth of about 200 feet that is practically 
a solid body of iron 190 feet thick. It is circular in 
shape, although its borders have mot as yet been accu- 
rately defined, and is probably about three-quarters of 
a mile in diameter. The eighty acres on which the 
mill is located is therefore estimated to be worth about 
$800,000 and it is doubtful whether the owners of 
the tract would sell it at that price. The purchase 
of the Longyear Lake Lumber Company unfortunately 
covers only the timber on the property and has nothing 
to do with the mineral rights. 
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NEWS NOTES. 


J. A. Haak & Sons, of Wolverine, Mich., are building 
a small town between that city and Rondo, on the Mich- 
igan Central line. The firm has a saw mill in operation 
at this point and will shortly build a planing mill. 


The Woodruff & Maguire Lumber Company, of Three 
Lakes, Wis., has just sold its season’s cut for 1900, and 
in anticipation of good prices and large demand is 
making preparations for a greater output next year. 
The company manufactures pine, hardwood lumber, lath 
and shingles at its mill at Three Lakes, 


Charles H. Worcester & Co., of Chicago, and Koss, 
Mich., are putting in about 6,000,000 feet of pine and 
hardwood at camps in the Menominee district. The com- 
pany will also get out 40,000 poles and 150,000 ties dur- 
ing the season. 


In England paper is being successfully made from 
ordinary grass; and not merely cheap paper, but paper 
of remarkable flexibility and strength, suitable for writ- 
ing and other high class purposes. Two pounds of 
grass will yield one-half pound of paper, or at the rate 
of 500 pounds of paper to the ordinary acre of an 
ordinary yield of grass. The grass is washed in water, 
treated in hot soda, again washed in water, and then 
ground into pulp, which is all the process necessary. 


American woodenware is now used in nearly every 
country and colony in the world, Great Britain, British 
Australia and Germany being the three best customers, 
their aggregate purchases reaching nearly $500,000 
yearly. The greatest increase in the trade has come 
from Canada, Europe and Australia, while trade. with 
Central and South America has actually 
in spite of all efforts to promote it, 
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UNDERGROUND WEALTH OF TIMBER LANDS. 


Minnesota’s Iron [Mines—How They Have Enriched Timber Owners—Buying Timber and 





Finding Mines—Some of the Fortunate Lumbermen and Their Royalties. 





“Every time that skip comes up it brings $1.50 to the 
fee holder,” said the mining captain, pointing to the ore 
ear whirling out of the black depths below and turning 
itself inside out high in the air above. 

And who is this fee holder? Is he at work under- 
neath digging in the caverns excavated far below the 
surface, or is he busy selling the ore at eastern centers, 
or bearing any of the burdens of industry? 

He is the man that bought the land on which iron was 
afterwards found—bought it for the pine standing 
thereon, without thought or suspicion that the wealth 
below was fabulous, enough to surpass an hundred fold 
what he saw in the trees. He does no mining, has none 
of the cares of business except to see that the count of 
tolls returned to him is the correct one, cares nothing 
whether the iron market is up or down, whether ore 
sells at $2.50 as a year ago or $5 as now. 

Most of these fortunate individuals have their homes 
in Michigan—in Grand Rapids or Saginaw or Detroit. 
Some of the most lucky live in Chicago, some are resi- 
dents of Minneapolis and a few are Duluthians. 

Most of them acquired their Mesaba range pine hold- 
ings during the recrudescence of the timber industry in 
northern Minnesota in the early ’80s. It was along 
about 1882 that saw milling at the head of Lake Supe- 
rior woke out of the sleep that had followed the panic 
and the Michigan lumbermen began to come in and in- 
vest their money. Among them were such men as 
Ammi W. Wright and associates, Simon J. Murphy, 
Temple EK. Dorr, E. M. Robinson, Hi. Boeing, W. H. 
Yawkey, M. B. Hull, Wellington R. Burt, Mr. Rust, E. 
H. Flinn, Sibley & Bearinger and many others. From 
Chicago were EK. M. Fowler, John M. Williams and a 
few more. Prominent among the Minnesota men who 
then became interested in the region were J. 8S. Pills- 
bury, Pettit & Robinson, R. M. Bennett and others, of 
Minneapolis; C. N. Nelson, of St. Paul; William Saun- 
try, of Stillwater, and others, including a few from 
Duluth. 

These men held their pine lands until the discovery of 
iron, ten years later. Some then sold outright for large 
sums, others retained their proprietary rights at from 
25 to 40 cents a ton on the ore mined. These are the 
fee holders referred to by the mining captain; and the 
money the skip brings up is their royalty, the skip, be it 
understood, being the wheeled car that runs up and 
down from the depths of the mine through the long shaft 
sunk to open to light the wealth there hid. 

A careful estimate of the amount of money that will 
be paid to these lumbermen the present year for ore 
mined on their lands puts it at $2,000,000—perhaps 
rather more than less than that. This is an annual in- 
come and is likely steadily to increase for many years 
to come, 

The Saginaw firm of Wright & Davis, including be- 
sides those gentlemen Messrs. Stone, Wells and Kelley, 
about twenty years ago bought large tracts of timber- 
land in the western part of St. Louis county. There 
were about 13,000 acres in the tracts, After a time 
they sold the pine to the Weyerhaeuser interests, who 
then organized the Pine Tree Lumber Company, built 
the large mill at Little Falls and made a contract with 
Wright & Davis for logging the tract and the delivery 
of the logs into the Mississippi river at the mouth of the 
Swan. ‘The latter formed the Swan River Logging 
Company and built the Duluth, Mississippi River & 
Northern road from Swan river to what is now the town 
of Hibbing and went to lumbering. Soon after ore was 
found near Hibbing. Eastern Ohio furnace interests 
secured options on 3,000 acres of the Wright & Davis 
lands for the purposes of exploring for iron ore and 
found the immense Mahoning mine, said to be the largest 
ore body on the American continent if not in the world. 
This mine shipped its ore to Duluth over the Duluth, 
Mississippi River & Northern and the Duluth & Winni- 
peg, the former not coming clear to that city, and also 
paid a royalty of 25 cents a ton on all the ore so shipped. 
Ore was found on other lands of the original purchase, 
and it looked as though the tract was immensely valu- 
able. But Mr. Wright was growing old, Mr. Wells and 
Mr. Stone died and the firm decided to close out. J. J. 
Hill paid $4,000,000 cash for the railway, lands, log- 
ging contract and entire holdings, and organized several 
companies to carry on the business. This year the Ma- 
honing mine alone has returned to him in freight alone 
the sum of $729,000, besides $200,000 more in royalties. 
Early this year on the same lands the Stevenson mine 
was opened, and this is likely to bring Mr. Hill not less 
than $50,000 a year in royalties and directly and indi- 
rectly $500,000 in freights every season. o one yet 
knows what other mines of iron are on these lands, 

Elbridge H. Fowler, of Chicago, will this year receive 
an income of about $150,000 from royalties from his 
share in the Fayal mine and Murphy & Dorr and Robin- 
son & Flinn will get lesser slices. From the adjoining 
Adams these men get this year $230,000 besides a 1-10 
interest.in the profits of the lease, if any. The Fayal 
is an enormous mine operated by the Minnesota Iron 
Company and is worked very heavily. It perhaps de- 
serves to be called the most famous iron mine in the 
world, not alone from its importance as the largest 
shipper in existence but from the quality of its ore, the 
vast reserves contained in the mine, the great task of 
opening and handling the mine and the methods of un- 
derground work. In July, 1899, a space of ore was un- 


covered of the surface earth, and by the close of naviga- 
tion that fall a half million tons had been taken from 
that single pit. Any man who knows what it is to han- 
dle tonnage will realize the vastness of this feat. Earth 
by the millions of cubic yards has been moved from this 
open pit, and it was a hole in September last large 
enough to retain 50,000,000 gallons of water that came 
pouring down the hillsides, The first shovel of dirt was 
moved at the Fayal in the winter of 1894-5. Since then 
the mine has shipped 4,000,000 tons and has been devel- 
oped ahead so that it can continue at that rate for a 
generation. Mr. Fowler and his associates will draw 
their income of 25 cents a ton right along. They bought 
the land for pine. 

Sibley & Bearinger, of Saginaw, and H. M. Bradley, 
of Duluth, own 11-12ths of the fee to the Chandler 
mine, They get 30 cents a ton, the Saginaw men the 
most of it, Mr. Bradley the rest. This year and last the 
mine has paid in royalties $500,000. ‘The owners bought 
the 80 acres for what pine there was thereon, and for a 
few dollars. 

John M. Williams, a Chicago timber holder, owns the 
fee to the Biwabik. He also bought it long ago for pine 
land. The upturning of a pine tree by a wind exposed 
the iron ore at its roots. ‘There has been more than a 
million dollars expended in making a mine there, but 
Mr. Williams did not have it to spend. He has received 
a fortune every year while the process has been going on, 
and this year gets $185,000 for allowing other men to 
do the work. A million yards of dirt has been moved 
from over the Biwabik ore this year and more than 900,- 
000 tons of high grade ore has been sent to furnaces. 

The C. N. Nelson Lumber Company owned a lot of 
Jand along the Mesaba range, secured in ways that are 
now ancient history, before there was thought of iron. 
It accepted a bonus of $400,000 eight years ago for per- 
mitting a mining company to lease one 40-acre tract and 
pay in addition 30 cents a ton on all ore mined. This 
one mine has shipped vp to date 1,600,000 tons. A 
few weeks ago the company sold for $1,000,000 cash 
all its lands along the range to the Minnesota Iron 
Company, which thus secured the ore and the haul 
to Lake Superior for its Duluth & Iron Range road. 

W. H. Yawkey, a Michigan lumberman, owns many 
tracts along the range, chiefly in township 58, range 
17. Here he has the Commodore mine which intended 
to ship 400,000 tons this year and would then have 
paid him the sum of $80,000. As it happened he got 
only $47,000 for the season. He owns other lands that 
have been or are being developed and contain mil- 
lions of tons. 

John §. Pillsbury, of Minneapolis, sold one 160 
acres two or three years ago for $200,000. He knows 
more now and isn’t selling his range lands. He 
recently leased another tract to bring him $20,000 a 
year at the least. 

A group of Saginaw and other men, holding inter- 
ests near Hibbing—Wellington R. Burt, the Boeing 
estate of Detroit, Burrows, Rust and Goff, M. D. 
Hull, and M. H. Alworth, of Duluth—have recently 
completed negotiations that have been in progress for 
four or five years on lands they had leased to the 
Consolidated Mines (Rockefeller). They extended the 
leases for fifty years from 1900, reduced the royalties 
to 25 cents all round and increased the annual mini- 
mum output for which Rockefeller must pay, whether 
he mines it all or not, to a total of 700,000 tons. 
This means an annual income to these men of $175,000. 
Alworth, Hull and Boeing have a minimum of $75,000, 
and all Alworth’s third interest cost was his services 
as timber cruiser for his friends. W. R. Burt has a 
$50,000 minimum and Burrows, Rust and Goff the 
same. 

Murphy and Dorr and their associates own the fee 
to the Spruce and Vega mines at the village of Eve- 
leth. The Spruce is an eighty bought for a fine growth 
of pine. Last year they took a bonus of $75,000 for 
a lease of this eighty and get 30 cents for each ton 
mined therefrom. There are 7,000,000 tons in the tract. 

Pettit and Robinson, Minneapolis lumbermen, have a 
lot of holdings in towns 58-16 and 17. Some of these 
are leased at 25 cents, others at a lower rate and one 
for 40 percent of the net income. This latter is being 
opened for mining in 1902. They have not been so 
fortunate as some of their Michigan brethren but are 
not likely to land at the poorhouse as a result of their 
Mesaba investments, . 

KE. H. Flinn owns a part of the Genoa location, the 
rest being fee in the Genoa company. He gets 25 
cents a ton and the entire mine shipped about 250,000 
tons this year. 

Robert Whitesides, of Duluth, bought a sixth interest 
in the fee of the Pioneer mine years ago. Now the 
Carnegie company is under contract to mine annually 
50,000 tons, which will give Mr. Whitesides and asso- 
ciates $150,000. 

A. M. Miller, another Duluth lumberman, sold enough 
of his cut-over pine lands to mining concerns to enable 
him to erect a $700,000 building, and no more has ever 
been found on the lands. He had a short time before 
tried to sell these and other lands along the range, 
of far greater value, for $5,000, but could find no pur- 
chaser, He owns four-fifths of the fee in the Savoy 


mine, which mined this year 100,000 tons of ore, and 
paid $40,000 to the owners for the privilege. 
The list might be extended to many more, but. the 





vagaries of fortune are sufficiently shown. Hardly a 
man in the list had any suspicion that he was buying 
anything more than pine timber in a region of rocks 
and worthless ground and none of them but would have 
stopped paying taxes after the pine was cut but for 
ore discoveries, 

William Sauntry, of Stillwater, advanced the small 
sum with which to buy from the St. Paul & Duluth 
road a tract of land that he knew contained ore. He 
and the then land commissioner of the road took the 
land together. They sold it a year or so ago for $750,000. 
That was one of the few cases where the buyer knew 
more about the land than did the seller. In most cases 
one knew as little as the other. 


THE MARKETS. 


CURRENT MARKET CONDITIONS. 


It is expected that the last two weeks of any year 
will be duil ones in the lumber trade; that there will 
be little inquiry, still less buying and only the shipment 
of stock previously ordered. ‘Lhe past week has been 
an exception in that inquiry has been extremely active, 
orders have been placed with considerable freedom and 
the movement of lumber has been to a certain extent 
new business as well as the filling of orders previously 
received. Most reports are to the effect that December 
business this year is better than it was last and better 
than for a good many previous seasons. There are some 
few exceptions to this report, as in the northwest and in 
isolated sections of the winter wheat belt where the 
wheat crop was a failure, but, taking the country over, 
the conditions are somewhat extraordinary. 

* = * . 


The fact seems to be that consumption is not materi- 
ally affected by the approach of the holiday season and 
meets stocks so scanty that constant replenishment is 
necessary. In addition to this there is a buoyant feel- 
ing in the trade and an almost certainty of a continua- 
tion of present prosperous conditions and an enlarge- 
ment of industrial and commercial activity so that 
people are looking more to the future and less to the 
past than is usual at this time of year. Of course the 
placing of actual orders of the larger sort is given a 
check by the necessity for devoting attention to the 
annual business statement. Inventories must be taken 
and the books must be balanced, but this process does 
not entirely stop the consideration of new business, plans 
are in active preparation, inquiries are being sent out 
in every direction and more than the ordinary number of 
transactions for the season are being actually closed. 

* * * 





This disposition to buy lumber during the closing 
weeks of the year is in part due to the feeling that prices 
are at the bottom and that no mistake will be made by 
buying at the present time. Manufacturers and whole- 
salers have also shown a conservative disposition which 
is encouraging to consumption. Consumers and dealers 
alike believe that they can afford to buy lumber on the 
present basis of values and that they will have use for 
it. They are not sure, however, that there will not be 
a considerable advance before spring. Indeed it is recog- 
nized that an advance in many lines would be warranted 
by the balance between supply and demand. Such being 
the case, with buying a perfectly safe proposition and 
a possible danger in a failure to take advantage of the 
present price lists, it is not surprising that an unusual 
degree of activity for the season is shown in closing 
contracts and placing orders. 

* * Sd 


The most glowing reports as to favorable conditions 
of the trade come from the east and the southwest, though 
the yellow pine trade everywhere seems to be in pros- 
perous condition except in regard to exports. The east- 
ern part of the country apparently has entered upon 
a new era of industrial expansion. Projects of all sorts 
are on foot for the erection of new plants and the enlarge- 
ment of old ones, calling for the employment of tens of 
thousands of people for whom in most cases houses must 
be provided, thus making a double call upon the building 
material markets. There are also signs that the specu- 
lative builder is again to be a factor in New England 
and the east generally. There have been several years 
of comparatively light building in the New England 
states and throughout most of the entire north Atlantic 
coast country. It would appear that there is now no 
surplus of house accommodation, rentals are improving, 
real estate values are advancing and with the compara- 
tively moderate price of building materials the specu- 
lative builders and their backers are encouraged to 
renew operations. If this movement shall develop as 
expected it will mean a great deal to the dealers in 
building lumber. 

- * * 

The special activity in the southwest—in Texas and 
Louisiana—is chiefly due to the tremendous demand from 
Texas. It has been about all the Southern Pacific mills 
could do to supply that requirement. It is reported 
from Orange, Tex., one of the leading manufacturing 
points, that November shipments were the largest for 
that month since 1895 and that the record would have 
been far surpassed if the cars had been available. In 
that territory there has been a large amount of business 
offered from the northwest but it had to be turned down 
because of inadequate shipping facilities. 

* * * 

The weak sister in the sorority is western hemlock. 
It is the victim of too impulsive a response to the high 
pose of last fall so that the market’ has been over- 
oaded. Prices show no quotable improvement although 
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trade is reported somewhat better within the last week 
or two. In striking contrast to the condition of the 
Wisconsin and Michigan product is that of Pennsylvania 
hemlock, which is advancing in price. There is an evi- 
dent scarcity and the eastern trade which depends upon 
it so largely for piece stuff is content to pay prices 
decidedly higher than last summer, Some western hem- 
lock has been shipped into the western part of the Penn- 
sylvania territory without affecting the eastern situa- 
tion. 
* ” * 

Eastern spruce continues to gain in strength and 
within a week or two has registered a slight advance 
in price, long random being now quoted at from $18 to 
$20. Shipments from mills have eased and rather light 
stocks at New York and sound ports strengthen the 
views of holders. North Carolina pine has been shipped 
very heavily during last month, in anticipation of the 
customary unfavorable weather during January. 

* * * 

The Pacific northwest is doing well. The export move- 
ment is as large as the available supply of vessels will 
permit, the rail trade is holding up and what seems to 
worry the mariufacturers of Washington especially is the 
fear that they may not have the car supply they need 
for their tiext year’s shipments of lumber. The shingle 
situation is well in hand, fully 90 percent of the mills 
having shut down for periods rangifig from two to four 
months. It is estimated by a western correspondent 
that this shutdown amounts to 800,000,000 decrease as 
compared with the output if the mills were running full. 


2 * + 


Cypress at last has been given a boost. It has long 
been the policy of the cypress producers of Loiiisiana to 
maintain values on an even level, neither advancing nor 
declining the list materially. They have not seriously 
departed from this rule now, but at a recent meeting put 
up tank stock, first and seconds and selects $1 a thou- 
sand. This seems to be but in accord with the harmony 
of things, for the cypress situation never before was as 
strong as it is now. 

* * - 

The export movement is rather light notwithstanding 
rates are a little lower on steam tonnage for Great 
Britain and the continent. There is a good demand, 
however, for sail tonnage for South American ports and 
a fair amount of shipping is being done. However, the 
movement on the eastern gulf coast is not equal to the 
production and there is talk of limiting the output for a 
time. The situation abroad is not quite as favorable as 
could be wished. Germany is having a financial flurry 
which is reflected in the business it is doing. In Great 
Britain stocks of pitch pine are ample for the present 
requirement, though it is thought that the diversion of 
considerable tonnage to cotton will so limit the receipts 
that prices can be maintained. 

* * * 


The hardwood trade is more affected by the approach 
of the holidays than is that concerned with building 
lumber, and while there is a large amount of inquiry 
there is a lessening of the actual number of orders placed 
and the movement of stock. Factories do not care to 
pile up stocks just at the present time and there is a 
disposition to go slow in all these matters. There is no 
weakness, however, in the trade, prices are or the whole 
improving and no branch of the lumber business prom- 
ises better for the future than that concerned in the 
hardwoods. This is naturally so when we consider the 
general industrial activity that prevails and is promised 
for the comimg year. The slackening in demand this 
year or rather the less urgency which it has displayed, 
has clarified the atmosphere. Hardwood stocks have 
been reduced and no large log crop is expected in sec- 
tions where winter logging is depended on. In the south, 
also, a comparatively light output is expected during 
the next six months. 

* * 

Northern logging conditions are satisfactory. While 
in some sections the swamps are not frozen solidly as yet, 
there is little cause for complaint. In Maine the woods 
are humming with activity and the largest possible crop 
will be secured this winter; but the pulp mills will get 
the most of it. In Michigan, Wisconsin amd Minnesota 
a full winter’s work will be done, but there is a constant 
falling off in the output of white pine which cannot be 
increased by the greatest activity. In hemlock the 
Michigan and Wisconsin loggers will put in a very much 
smaller stock this winter than last. There is an abun- 
dance of lumber on sticks for early requirements and 
there is a determination-not to repeat the costly experi- 
ence of the past year. 


Northern Pine. 


Chicago. Trade at the local pine yards as a rule has 
been very much better than the dealers had any reason 
to expect at this season of the year. The open weather 
that prevailed all through the adjacent territory has been 
in a high degree conducive to outdoor operations and 
builders have been taking advantage of it everywhere. 
The result has been seen in a fairly good movement from 
local yards, a satisfactory steadiness to prices and a 
good outlook for future business. 

There are many features in the present situation that 
present an agreeable contrast to the conditions existing a 
year ago. Then there were comparatively heavy stocks 
shown at all manufacturing points and prices were ap- 
parently crowded up to the top notch. This year, while 
stocks are reasonably large, there is no decided surplus 
at hand and holders are not asking unreasonable prices 








for them. They realize that there are two sides to the 
market and that buyers cannot be compelled to pay 
whatever price may be asked. Sales are accordingly 
being made on a basis that is satisfactory to all parties 
and which gives the buyer some chance to handle the 
lumber at a profit during the spring months. It is well 
understood by both sides, however, that the demand for 
lumber is apt to be keen during the spring and that 
owing to the open winter thus far experienced there may 
be less logs put in than had been anticipated. None 
doubt, however, that there will be sufficient logs for the 
average output of the northern markets. 

Considerable lumber is coming in by rail, but stocks 
at the mills are reported broken to an unusual degree 
for this season of the year. There is evidently a good 
demand for No. 2 inch boards in various lengths at north- 
ern points and mills in the Wisconsin valley particularly 
are reported short on several items in No. 2. Low 
grade stock is evidently getting somewhat firmer and 
can be sold readily at prices that were scoffed at a month 
ago. Some advance is shown on inch lumber and even 
piece stuff is feeling the stimulus of a better demand 
than existed in the late fall. The country yards are 
still stocking up which, in view of the probability of a 
better price when spring trade opens, indicates a wisdom 
on the part of retail buyers that is not always conspicu- 
ous at this stage of the game. 

Building operations in the city continue large, the 
weather is uncommonly favorable for outdoor work 
and the number of building permits that are 
being issued from week to week indicate unusual 
activity for this season of the year. Last week’s per- 
mits involved a cost of $434,275, as against $133,500 
a year ago in the same week, $210,200 in the same week 
of 1898, $583,100 the same week of 1897 and $353,200 
for the corresponding week of 1896. As far as can be 
discerned by the average observer there is no hindrance 
to building operations owing to the continued strike in 
the building trades, which is now almost a thing of the 
past and building is going forward practically unfet- 
tered and is just now as active as it has been in some 
of the busiest seasons in recent ‘years. 


RECEIPTS FOR THE WEEK ENDING DEC. 15. 















LUMBER. SHINGLES. 
1900 i .cccccccccccccccccccccccceccsece cecces ceceeects40e,000 9,990,000 
TED vcccece seoen's . + +++ 28,582,000 5,445,000 
Increase.... ere 4,445,000 
TIGRBOEED 0 ac ccccccc cece esac cescccosceneseve 1,120.000 
RECEIPTS FROM JAN 1 to DEC. 15, INCLUSIVE 
; LUMBER. SHINGLES. 
1GBD cccccccee 000 6600000000 ccse cogs ascecese coche aaa nenae 
1800 2.0 ccccccccesccccccseccsescccccsscece eves 1;001,273,000 328,521,000 
IMCPORBC...0.00 cece cccces cose cece ccccccceses 
TID ii ve ogve i ctn cess ncccvcnecccacceuns 103,039,000 740,000 
SHIPMEN'IS FOR THE WEEK ENDING DEC 15. 
JUMBER, SHINGLES. 
1900 ...... eoccccce 0000 cose odes cccd cede cetecccesce Mme GUE 678, 
1899 ....seee08 ooccce ccc cece cece coses cesees cece 10,440,000 4.280,000 
INCTORBO,..ccccccccccscccccsccccccescccsccce 785000 398,000 


DGOTOREG sone crests céceccess seosene 
SHIPMENTS FROM JAN. 1 TO DEC. 15, INCLUSIVE. 

LUMBER. SHINGLES, 

cosccceecocecee cece cece cccces cose cccese coce oF0G, 490,000 232 280.000 

se eeveeeeessses 714,080,000 228 089,000 
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Minneapolis, Minn. As has been predicted for several 
weeks past, northwestern dealers are coming early to 
the market this year. A glance at the table of receipts 
and shipments which follows clearly demonstrates the 
fact that the movement of lumber from the local mar- 
ket during the past week has gradually increased. 
Heavier shipments were noted on each succeeding day 
of the week, and while only thirty-nine cars were sent 
out on last Wednesday, there were eighty-seven sent out 
on Tuesday of this week. 

As yet no authentic reports have been received from 
the local manufacturers in regard to the amount of lum- 
ber on hand, but it is stated by several that their 
stocks are badly broken. There is a noticeable short- 
age in No. 2 and No. 3 stock, and in several other dimen- 
sions the Minneapolis lumbermen are finding that they 
have not sufficient material to meet a heavy demand. 
Even should the present activity in the market continue 
for any length of time the shortage in dimension stuff 
would be seriously felt. 

Reports from the country yards show conclusively 
that stocks are also low in nearly all sections of the 
northwest. The high prices at the opening of the sea- 
son last year made many of the dealers extremely con- 
servative in purchasing and all through the fall period 
they have seemed disposed to buy only as occasion de- 
manded and preferred to allow their stocks to become 
as low as possible. The annual stock-taking has dem- 
onstrated this fact more clearly and has proved beyond 
a doubt that the reported low stocks in the country 
yards is a certainty. Present indications as exhibited 
by the receipts and shipments of the past week, show 
that dealers have become less conservative about pur- 
chasing and seem desirous of securing stocks early for 
next year’s trade. Many of them are already in the 
market and from the existing conditions with regard 
to values they have decided to become active purchasers. 
To just what extent this buying will continue is still 
problematical, but lumbermen at this point are of the 
opinion that many dealers will visit the market shortly 
after the new year, intending to place their orders 
at that time. 

The shipments and receipts at this point for the 
past week are as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Wednesday ....csccccccece 225,000 585,000 
PRUPSERY occ ccs vescccceds 285,000 705,000 
PRIGN so occe Hevaviwnces ober 210,000 1,020,000 
Saturday ...ecsseveeerress 405,000 1,050,000 





MOOR hi 6 cetti WKAR 435,000 1,095,000 

ON coe evifeecectetelen 210,000 1,305,000 

EL Sth enns ce one ee 1,770,000 5,760,000 

EMD WUE bs viccdédcivens ee ho 6,300,000 

Decrease Cvitabosdeedadae 120,000 540,000 
a a a a ae 


Saginaw Valley. There is little doing in the whole- 
sale pine market. Buying is practically over until after 
the holidays. While the year has mot been so pros- 
perous as was 1899, manufacturers have really no com- 
plaints to make, and as stocks on their hands are 
small and the outlook for the ensuing year good they 
can enjoy the holidays with good spirits. Log run 
lumber is held at $16 to $18, and there is little in 
the hands of manufacturers. Box lumber is held at 
$12 to $16 and norway is worth $16 and upward. 

The yards are having a fairly good trade and dealers 
complain only of the difficulty in securing ears. The 
Saginaw Lumber & Salt Company reports that orders 
are coming in every day for car lots and the Brewer 
Lumber Company says that business is really better 
than could be expected. Eddy-Sheldon Company is get- 
ting all the business it can find cars to handle and 
Bliss & Van Auken make similar reports. These are 
indicative of the general situation. The yard dealers 
are carrying good stocks. 


Buffalo, N. Y. “Pine lumber is the best thing in 
business now,” said a manufacturer and dealer recently. 
It is well known that he is mot a habitual bull in the 
trade, either, but one who sees actual ups and downs 
as quickly as anybody does. When the hard times were 
upon us nobody acknowledged the situation more frankly 
than he. It is different now, though it is going to 
be a little hard to make a showing in accordance with 
the actual demand for a few days now, as it is getting 
to be inventory season and nobody is anxious to lay 
in stock till that is over. Still, everybody is encour- 
aged and fear of an effort to force up the prices all 
round is expressed in the trade, which most members 
look upon as sure to injure the business seriously, for 
it had as much to do with shutting off the demand 
when prices went up last as did anything else. There 
is much disappointment on the part of not a few 
dealers that they did not get in any more stock, but 
the certainty of a much improved demand was mot 
apparent until it was too late to take advantage 
of it. Some dealers bought quite an amount in order 
to be able to meet the new demand, but it is now wait 
till spring or get it in all-rail. There is nothing now 
to indicate that there is to be an average stock, and 
with the scarcity of cutting-up grades the outlook is 
not very pleasing, especially as there are those who look 
to see the yards fairly bare before the lakes open again. 

Boston, Mass. There is a decided effort manifest by 
the majority of pine salesmen to lift the figures on some 
of the items on the list on which there is an apparent 
shortage in the west. Some of the grades are particu- 
larly searce in the market, and on these there is a 
tendency to advance; the average of the market right 
through is said to be 50 cents to $1 higher than a 
month ago. Pine salesmen complain of a supremely 
indifferent demand and all business still has to be picked 
up by hard work. The long headed holders of larga 
stocks still prefer to go slow and carry the lumber a 
little longer, in sure confidence of higher values early 
in the new year. At present the trade is still logy. 
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Philadelphia, Pa. There continues to be a fair move- 
ment of northern product at satisfactory prices and it is 
noted that there is much less cutting by the leading 
houses than there was. The Pennsylvania product is 
reported in good demand and there is a stiffening up 
tendency noticeable. Fewer “jobs” are being offered. 


Spruce. 


New York City. The holiday season has not as yet 
interfered with the lumber market, and spruce is in as 
good shape as ever. There is an unusually good trade 
done, with figures firmly held and even stiffening up a lit- 
tle. No. 1 clear Adirondack is quoted at $24 to $26, 1 
and 14-inch, while $19 is a fair figure for No. 2. 

Buffalo, N. Y. There is again a fair stock of Lake 
Superior spruce in this market, at least as regards 
quantity, though there is not much effort to keep on 
hand anything but boards. The plan is to take all 
doubtful cuts as well as the smaller and more knotty 
logs for pulpwood, a method of handling that leaves 
the very best for lumber. This runs into shelving more 
than anything else, most of which grades well up and 
is as easy to work as pine. The Adirondack spruce does 
not come into this market amd the two meet some- 
where about the middle of the state. Prices asked here 
for spruce shelving run from $20 to $24, which ought 
to commend it to the consumer. 
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Boston, Mass. Makers of spruce prices are endeavoring, 
with good prospects of success, to establish a market 
level of prices which will hold firmly, without violent 
fluctuations up or down, right through until next fall. 
There are no indications at present of anything but an 
increasingly stiff market, with no let up in demand, 
Retailers have long since come to the conclusion that 
spruce is a safe buy at present and most of them have 
for some weeks past been acting upon this belief. The 
much depleted stocks in the yards have been largely 
replenished; orders continue frequent and of good vol- 
ume. Prices are well up now to a point where all 
hands agree that it is wise to keep them, and there are 
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few so enthusiastic as to advise further radical changes. 
Retailers are satisfied to buy at the present range and 
generally report the consumer ready to meet them 
half way and undismayed so far. There is every pros- 
pect that the new year will be opened with buyers tak- 
ing spruce at the manufacturers’ prices without com- 
plaint. It now rests with the manufacturer to improve 
the golden opportunity by adjusting prices at a point 
where they will hold. All hands will remember that it 
was just about this time a year ago that the building 
movement stopped short. 
i i 
Bangor, Me. Receipts of eastern spruce at New York 

have been light this week and the demand is strong, 
especially for lath. Random spruce is selling at $16 
to $17.50 a thousand fer narrow, $18 to $20 for wide— 
9, 10 and 12-inch, according to length and percentage 
of 9-inch. Spruce boards, l-inch, sell at $14 to $14.50. 


White Cedar. 


Chicago. The interest of white cedar operators is 
just now centering on the woods operations, which from 
‘reports received are not apt to be as extensive as they 
were last year. There is an evident excess of posts over 








‘the demand and very likely the winter’s crop of this item 


will be considerably curtailed from motives of self-inter- 
est. In regard to long stuff, such as telephone and tele- 
graph poles, however, there seems to be a greater demand 
than has been observed for several months and it is 
quite evident that a large crop will be laia in to meet 
it. Whether enough to satisfy the requirements of the 
growing trade for this sort of stock will be cut remains 
to be seen. Indications favor a decided increase in the 
movement of cedar the coming spring as compared with 
the fall trade, and operators are beginning to feel 
encouraged over the outlook. 
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Minneapoljs, Minn. The situation in the cedar mar- 
ket seems to be improving with each succeeding week. 
While no large volume of business is done at present, 
inquiry is brisk and some fair orders have been placed 
during the past week. The fact that cedar stocks of the 
northwest are now mostly in strong hands seems to be 
recognized by consumers and many of them intend to be 
on the market shortly for material. Inquiry for select 
telegraph poles has been exceptionally active during the 
past few days in anticipation of heavy trade during the 
coming year, and some large orders will doubtless be 
placed shortly. Reports from the logging camps in the 
north state that operations are seriously impeded by 
warm weather. Swamps are not frozen over and only 
preliminary work can be carried on. Should the warm 
weather continue for any length of time it is believed the 
output will be seriously curtailed and that handlers will 
find it a difficult matter to secure desired heavy stocks 
for next years’ trade. 





Hardwoods. 


Chicago. It is seldom that the hardwood market has 
presented a more favorable appearance at this season 
of the year than it does at the present time. Within 
the last few days, however, it is more evident that the 
holiday dullness has begun to manifest itself. Trade 
as a whole has been decidedly flattering as to volume 
thus far this month. There has not been perhaps quite 
so much demand for local consumption, but the inquiry 
for carload lots and the movement of stock for delivery 
all over the country has been decidedly better than is 
usually observed at this season of the year. The heavy 
consumers as a matter of fact have been accustomed to 
buy about as they chose. Instead of taking on much 
stock in December, they have usually waited until along 
in January, after the inventories and accounts of the 
entire year were made up, after which they were content 
to start in buying on a new basis. This year they have 
not all waited to see their inventories and accounts and 
have started in to buy regardless of other considera- 
tions. Sales thus far may not be called heavy, but at 
the same time there is a life to the inquiry for large lots 
that betokens a heavy trade within the next month or so, 

From all accounts the cut of hardwoods in Wisconsin 
this winter is apt’ to be somewhat below the average, 
owing to the wet weather that has prevailed in that 
region during the past month or two. In some sections 
of Wisconsin the ground has been so soft as to practic- 
ally prohibit any movement of logs. This is in strong 
contrast with a year ago at this time, when many of 
the hardwood people had a large proportion of their 
crop of logs already in hand. A northern firm that a 
year ago had 14,000,000 feet on the skids has less than 
1,000,000 feet this year and finds it difficult to continue 
operations. 

As far as the future of the general hardwood market 
is concerned there is little room for doubt as to an ulti- 
mate advance. Those who are best informed as to the 
condition of the supply and are in quick touch with the 
demand say that prices will advance early in the coming 
year on almost every item. In making this prediction 
they do not feel that they are hazarding their reputation 
for conservatism. They lay particular stress upon the 
fact that the large buyers have not yet entered the 
market for their entire supply next year and when they 
come in they will be apt to find a much stronger basis 
of values than they had counted upon. Those who own the 
stocks even now declare that they will not quote prices 





for delivery very far ahead and as a rule cotifine their 
offers to the reasonable period of ten days or tivo weeks 
for acceptance or rejection. 

The oak situation cofitinues as pleasing to owners of 
that stock as it has been at any time this year. Demand 
continues first class and stocks are revealing many unex- 
pected shortages. Plain white and red oak are both 
scarce and are bringing full prices and there are some 
of the wise men who say that a much higher price will be 
realized for plain’oak during the next few months than 
is now dreamed of. Quartered oak has shown little 
change, but is holding its own somewhat better than 
it did during the fall. 

Maple is beginning to display some animation and 
thoroughly dry stock is moving a little more freely than 
has been the case previously for some months. At the 
same time prices are not feeling the influence of the 
movement to the extent that holders think should be 
the case. 

Basswood is plentiful, but the demand is large and 
there is no reason why better prices should not be 
obtained with the spring movement. Even now there is 
a steadier tone to basswood prices and holders are no 
longer making concessions. 
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Minneapolis, Minn. The market is not active at this 
point. Manufacturers do mot seem to be purchasing 
freely but it was expected that they would not be on 
the market as active purchasers at this time of the year. 
The inquiry during the past week or two, however, has 
been fairly brisk. Many of the factories are running low 
on stock and will find if, necessary to purchase heavily 
during the coming month. The firmness of prices has 
already brought many of them to the market, and, while 
no large amount of business is being done at present, 
there are indications that the future will see active pur- 
chasing. Present conditions in the logging camps have 
had a tendency to strengthen prices somewhat. On 
account of the warm weather but little active work can 
be carried on in the camps and shipments are difficult. 
Maple and birch still seem to be in good supply in the 
local market, but prices are not entirely satisfactory. 
Basswood and oak are holding firm, however, and little 
tendency to decline is exhibited. 





St. Louis, Mo. Dealers in this section all report that 
there is a gradual slowing down in demand from the 
territory in which St. Louis lumber is sold. The holiday 
season is on for hardwoods and only a slight effort is 
made to dispose of stock, Salesmen are all in and will 
not again go on the road until the middle of January. 
Consumers are either invoicing their stocks or making 
preparations to do so during Christmas week and it is 
recognized that it is a waste of time to try to secure 
orders until after the first of the year. In this city 
almost the same conditions prevail with the exception 
that it is still possible to sell to wholesale yards, which 
are still buying for stock and will probably continue to 


“take advantage of the low prices despite their poor sales. 


Dullness in the country makes them rather conservative, 
however, and they are taking in only those varieties of 
lumber which they need or which are considered par- 
ticularly desirable. Local factory trade is dull and has 
been for two months. Factory stocks here are heavier 
than usual At this season, and although all are busy 
there is no incentive to take further advantage of pre- 
vailing low prices for the low grade lumber which is not 
desirable for yards to take in. 

Several local wholesalers have been down in the 
southern country during the past week and all say that 
the stock condition in that section is not appreciated in 
this northern country; that there is great scarcity of 
stock at mills with poor prospects for betterment before 
settled weather next spring. The only large stocks they 
found were already in the hands of northern operators 
who are, for convenience, holding their lumber at that 
end of the line? One man stated that prices are propor- 
tionately much higher in Arkansas and Mississippi than 
in St. Louis and that there is an upward tendency down 
there while this market has yet felt no improvement. 
All agree that in that section of the country production 
will necessarily be light during the next three months 
because of bad weather, and manufacturers think north- 
ern people will be in need of lumber before mills can 
furnish much of it. A number of northern people have 
been fixing up contracts with the mills for next season’s 
cut and have invariably been forced to base their figures 
on what the prices promise to be next spring and not on 
prevailing figures. 

Despite present dullness local people take a roseate 
view of the situation and are making preparations for a 
particularly heavy spring trade. With light stocks in 
the hands of mills and consumers, and little more than 
normal stocks in the hands of wholesalers the outlook is 
excellent. 

Receipts of oak are not as heavy as they were a week 
ago, but there is still a large amount of unsold stock on 
the market, nearly all of it quartered, which is harder 
to dispose of than is plain stock. Some excellent sales of 
plain red have been made and all local yards are more 
willing to increase their holdings of it than of any other 
variety. Plain white is also moving rather easily and 
demand for thick white is stronger than it was at last 
report. Quartered red is extremely dull with rather 
heavy offerings. Quartered white cannot be said to be 
easy sale, but is moving much more freely than is red. 

Ash is dull at present, but. local dealers seem to think 
it will brighten up considerably next spring. It is 
known that stocks of it are not very heavy. Cotton- 
wood is still moving freely on contract, but there is little 
offered on the market. Gum is dull and will probably be 
hard to sell during the whole winter. 


Néw Orleans, La. The export movement, in spite of 
the fact that ocean rates are lower than for some time 
and that tonnage is more or less plentiful, is at rather 
a low ebb. The accumulation of stock on the other 
side is held accountable for the small amount of busi- 
ness which is being done. The shipments of staves 
continue in good volume. This is one branch of the 
trade which never seems to let up: Low grade staves 
are not wanted particularly, but the higher grades are 
being shipped heavily and good prices are being realized. 





New York City. The only laggard in the hardwood 
market is quartered oak, for which there does not appear 
to be any too great a call at about $58 to $61. Plain oak 
is in much better demand, and the condition of poplar 
is eminently pleasing. No great accumulations of stock 
are to be noted. Ash is fairly well asked for and so is 
walnut. A much better business generally is expected 
early in the new year, when manufacturers get to work 


actively. 

Buffalo, N. Y. It will take some weeks to find 
whether the rather light demand just now is due to 
the inventory season or something else. The quite 
moderate size of stocks generally has a steadying influ- 
ence all through the trade and will continue to do so, 
especialy as there is not much prospect of early a 
in that directiom from the saw mills. There is still 
some offering of oak at prices that really suggest infer- 
ior quality, but it is made use of to cut down the 
price of better stock, but this does not prevent a gen- 
eral feeling of added firmness. Word comes from the 
east as it has not for a year that there is to be 
business in lumber hereafter, though there will be no 
effort to get up a boom in prices this time. There is 
no real change in prices, though plair oak is as 
strong as ever and there is the old scarcity of black 
ash and basswood. 





Boston, Mass. The more incredulous and doubting 
Thomases of the hardwood market are beginning to won- 
der if, after all, they may not expect a little more life 
and activity in the near future. As a rule this branch 
of the trade has been marked by a greater degree of 
quietness than has been the rule throughout the general 
market; there are many circumstances, however, which 
point to a scarcity of supply, if not to an immediate 
access in demand. Reports from the south and west 
all indicate that there is not enough of the general line 
of stock to go around when the trade shall wake up 
and begin to order. Dealers in Boston have an idea that 
the “almost total suspension of building operations in 
Chicago,” owing to strikes, has been no mean factor in 
establishing the price of hardwoods in this and other 
markets. We have supposed here that there has been 
a large amount of building deferred in that city, which, 
when taken up again, as it must be eventually, will 
take a large part of the present offering out of the way. 
There is a good deal of talk about new building demand- 
ing hardwood finish in all New England cities and if 
surmises are right in all these respects a strong tone is 
sure for a greater or less period in the near future. 

Quartered white oak is still quiet in its movement and 
displays no change in price; the offerings in this market 
which really establish the price are worth not $1 more 
than the comparatively low price asked for them. The 
high prices of a year ago stimulated the quartering of 
a large amount of oak, which should never take its 

lace in that grade, and until this surplus stock van- 

Ishes the market will remain somewhat as it is now. 
Good stocks from Indiana bring $63 to $65, in spite 
of the lower prices on these off grade offerings. There 
is a growing tendency to the use of red oak, although 
it is not as yet at all commonly used in this market. 
Quartered red oak is little seen or heard of. Plain 
white oak is still fairly active and none too plenty to 
suit the demand. 

White ash has not advanced materially as yet but 
from a number of quarters reports of renewed demand 
encourage the holder of stocks, while from the south 
come reports of probable scarcity in first hands. At 

resent l-inch is worth $40 to $44; 14, 14 and 2-inch, 
45 to $48 and 23 and 3-inch $50 to $54. Brown ash is 
scarce and figures approach very nearly in some ‘cases 
to those of white ash; going prices are $38 to $40 for 
l-inch stock. 

Maple shows no particular life and no change in 
prices and its movement, while not below the average 
of the fall, is still not brisk enough to suit those who - 
make a specialty of it. Maple flooring men are hustling 
for orders and some slight cutting in price is reported. 
Basswood is fairly active for a wood limited to so few 
uses, and the same may be said of elm. The high 
priced and fancy varieties, such as mahogany, syca- 
more, cherry etc, keep up about the same gait through 
lively and dull times. 
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Philadelphia, Pa. As a general rule there is a slug- 
gishness about the hardwood lines. Quartered white oak 
is showing a lower tendency, but the rest of the list 
exhibit no change from recent reports. Maple flooring 
has stiffened materially and promises to be held very 
ee an advance on account of a good prospective 

emand. 





Hemlock. 


Chicago. Considerable hopefulness is displayed by 
northern holders of hemlock regarding the outlook for 
that product during the coming year. It is confessed 
that present conditions are not altogether favorable and 
in some respects are rather discouraging. Stocks are 





heavy and lumber is not selling with a great deal of free- 
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dom, the season of the year not being conducive to 
any particular demand. Manufacturers of hemlock 
stock, however, say that they are getting a fair inquiry 
and feel that it is much better than the ordinary vol- 
ume at this season. Prices are somewhat irregular, sales 
being reported of No. 1 hemlock piece stuff at $10.50 to 
$11.50 on a Chicago rate. Hemlock producers are not 
thinking of putting in a very large amount of stock this 
year and with the advent of spring there is apt to be a 
decidedly firmer tone to the market. In consequence of 
this feature, there is a natural revival of confidence that 
has been observed ever since the election. 





New York City. It was evident weeks ago that the 
continual stiffening of the hemlock market meant 
advanced figures sooner or later. Although the base price 
still remains $15, there is such a great scarcity of rough 
hemlock boards that they are quoted at a $15.50 base, 
and the mills are away behind on orders. 


~- 


Buffalo, N. Y. It is claimed that the recent putting 
up of the price of hemlock was merely returning to 
the old price of $13, which was the regular schedule 
all along, but not always obtained. There is Michi- 
gan hemlock to be had yet for $12.50, but it is not 
up to the $13 grade. Some Michigan hemlock is good 
and some is doubtful. There is a good demand for it 
and the trade is in much improved condition in every 
way. 








Philadelphia, Pa. A fair demand continues and the 
price has stiffened. Boards are hard to get and bring 
$16 easily. Stocks are much broken, especially with 
regard to dimension sizes. There is a general feeling 
now that whatever hemlock may do toward a soaring 
tendency that it will not drop below the present base, 
$14.50, and that the present market is a mighty good 
one for the buyer, who later, perhaps, may regret not 
having taken advantage of it. 

Pittsburg, Pa. The hemlock market shows no changes. 
Prices are being maintained with a fairly good demand. 
Good stocks are light and there seems to be no indica- 
tion of any attempts to stock up. 





Poplar. 





Chicago. A fair demand for poplar continues to be 
shown here in spite of the usually dull trade expected 
during the holiday season, some items moving appar- 
ently as well as during the ordinary building season of 
the year. Demand for firsts and seconds is not as active 
perhaps as it was in the fall but is nevertheless of good 
proportions. The supply of common seems to be some- 
what below the requirement and shipping culls are in 
fine request, with prices on all grades steady, quota- 
tions being based on from $28 to $30 for inch firsts and 
seconds, $18 to $19 for inch common and $12 to $13 for 
shipping culls. These figures are apt to remain steady 
through the winter, as supplies are not heavy and the 
demand will keep up in good volume, according to the 
present outlook, through the winter. 
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Boston, Mass. A fair average of all the ideas ex- 
pressed would point to advancing prices as the new 
year’s demand begins to make itself felt in the south. 
Poplar has held up so nearly to the top range of prices 
throughout all the quiet months that less of an advance 
should naturally be expected of it than any other variety 
of wood. To say that it is strong at present prices is 
putting it conservatively. One-inch poplar, in good 
stock, brings $36 to $38 easily, with many sales reported 
at higher figures. 





Philadelphia, Pa. The movement is slow, with a stiff- 
ening in the upper grades on account of their scarcity 
and a downward tendency in the lower, especially in 
l-inch culls, which are plentiful. 


Pacific Coast Woods. 


Seattle, Wash. The cargo trade in this state is in 
fairly good condition. Demand is good and prices are 
stiff, but freight rates continue high, owing to the 
scarcity of bottoms, and in some instances exorbitant 
rates, as in the case of an order for cedar ties to 
Ecuador, the rate being £3 10s. Other lumber rates are 
as follows: Sydney, 52s6d; Melbourne or Adelaide, 
60s; Port Pirie, 58s9d; Fremantle, 71s 3d; Geraldton, 
728 6d; West Coast, 63s 9d; Callao direct, 62s 6d; Buenos 
Ayres, 70s and 71s, 3d; Hong Kong, 62s 6d; Shanghai, 
65s ; Kiao Chow, 70s; Nagasaki, 60s; Port Arthur, 70s; 
Tientsin, 75s; Taku, 70s; New Chang, 70s; Vladivostock, 
65s; South Africa, 758; United Kingdom, 85s. 

Most of the rail mills are running full blast, although 
a few are taking advantage of the season to make needed 
repairs. Demand is not heavy now, although numerous 
Inquiries are coming in from the new territory opened 
by the Great Northern-Union Pacific agreement, effective 
December 11, and also by the concession of a 40-cent 
rate into Colorado and Wyoming by the Northern Pacific 
and Burlington roads. The former promises to be a 
very prominent factor in the trade, although limited to 
the mills along the Great Northern railway. The lum- 
ber rate committee is still at work in its efforts to have 
the 40-cent rate extended to the Missouri river, with, 
however, little success so far, but promise for the future. 
The railroad purchasing agents are beginning to ask 








for bids for next ‘year’s delivery, although orders will 
not be placed until after the first of the year. 





Portland, Ore. Trade continues fairly active. The 
trouble over car shortage has been remedied to a certain 
extent, but there is still complaint in certain quarters. 
Trade with the California markets which can be reached 
by water is active on account of a more plentiful supply 
of coasting tonnage. This is helping Portland shippers 
who, earlier in the season, were obliged to depend al- 
most exclusively on rail transportation. Unusually 
rough weather on the Pacific has worked a hardship on 
the Oregon coast ports south of the Columbia, prevent- 
ing schooners from getting mill product to market. 
Local demand for lumber continues excellent considering 
that we are in the midst of the rainy season, always 
unfavorable for building purposes. 





Southern Pine. 


St. Louis, Mo. Winter conditions have not yet set in 
for yellow pine and there is absolutely no abatement in 
demand for all kinds and classes of stock. In fact, 
demand seems stronger than it was during the early 
part of the month, which is unusual for this season and 
which leads some local wholesalers to predict that there 
will not be the usual period of winter dullness. More 
than one of the wholesalers have stated that they are 
now receiving orders of such character as usually come 
in during the spring, which leads to the belief that 
present business is a mixture of late fall and early spring 
trade. Deliveries will continue to be retarded during 
the whole of January and country stocks are not what 
they should be at this season. This latter condition and 
the belief which is gaining strength among retailers 
that there will be a marked advance in values during the 
early spring are inducing many to try to place orders 
immediately for spring delivery or, what amounts to 
the same thing because of the car shortage, for delivery 
as soon as. possible. On the other hand, wholesalers 
have the same idea with reference to values and they 
are not inclined to push sales in any way, believing 
that they will make money by holding back. Nearly all 
have brought in their salesmen and will make no effort 
to book more orders for several weeks. 

It is stated by those in a position to know that Texas 
trade is wonderfully brisk at present and that better 
values prevail in that territory than in this northern 
country. A number of the more southern mills selling 
in that direction are not giving the least attention to 
eastern and western business for the reason that eastern 
and western people are not yet paying the prices. Still 
it is claimed that eastern business has improved during 
the past few weeks and those who cater to it say they 
are selling more lumber than during November. 

The car situation has not improved since last report 
nor is there the least indication that there will be any 
improvement during the next month or so. The number 
of cars available for the movement of lumber has been 
limited for so long that there is a large accumulation 
of stock at the mills which is sold but cannot be moved. 
To a casual observer it looks as though mill stocks are 
heavy, but this is not the case. The great scarcity of 
labor still prevails, with the added evil that. the approach 
of the holidays will still further decrease mill crews. 

There seems to be no one particular branch of the 
trade that is enjoying more prosperity than the others. 
Specialists report that they have as. many orders on 
their books as they can well take care of and, although 
they are all offered any number of large bills to figure 
on, there is not the inclination to figure as closely as 
a few weeks ago. In car and railroad material demand 
has strengthened and the outlook was never better. 
Yard stock trade was never better for this season, and 
it is evident that retailers are buying because they 
need the stock. 

Local building is still going ahead merrily, the con- 
tinued open weather permitting all kinds of outdoor 
work. Retailers have bought freely and have nicely 
assorted though small stocks. They are all of the opin- 
ion that the outlook for next year was never brighter, 
the amount of prospective work in sight being tre- 
mendous. 
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Chicago. The continuation of open weather in this 
section of the country has been of material aid to the 
movement of yellow pine during the past several weeks 
and up to the present writing it has maintained a good 
volume. Dealers here say that they are able to sell 
almost anything that they can obtain on prompt ship- 
ment and get good prices. The only difficulty encoun- 
tered has been to get stock forwarded as fast as needed, 
though of late there has been a much better supply of 
cars available at the southern mills. While the demand 
for immediate shipment has been unusually heavy for 
this season of the year, the number of inquiries coming 
in ensures continuation of the good demand until after 
the turning of the year; and indeed from present appear- 
ances there is little prospect of the usual holiday dull- 
ness in the yellow pine demand throughout the north. 
As far as car material is concerned there is no falling 
off in the activity, but rather an increase, Sales of 
car material continue heavy and inquiries are coming 
in apace with the effect that a big winter trade is already 
assured at the mills, many of which are still working 
on old orders. In heavy dimension stock quite a num- 
ber of bills are being estimated and indications are favor- 
able for a decidedly stronger movement after the open- 
ing of the new year. 

As far as can be discerned there is no halt in the 
improvement in prices, which have shown a steady 


str ening since election. Practically everyth 
sold is on the full list and some manufacturers are eyvi- 
dently holding off for better prices. This applies espe- 
cially to car sills, which slumped materially in price dur- 
ing the fall, but which are now on the road to recovery, 
it ing reported that no new contracts are being m 

at the low prices ruling last month. 





Kansas City, Mo. The yellow pine people of Kansas 
City never wound up a year with as active a demand as 
they will this year. December business is away ahead 
of what usually is expected for this month, and at this 
time orders are coming in freely. While the bulk of the 
business is from dealers who have the stock sold and 
want it just as quickly as it can be shipped, there is 
quite a little speculative buying being done. Some nice 
orders have been placed during the past week or two, 
for shipment within the next two or three months, and 
there is any amount of inquiry for prices on stock for 
future delivery, caused by the firm tone assumed by yel- 
low pine especially during the past month. Prices are 
firmer now than they have been at any previous time 
this year. The list of July is the market price and is 
being adhered to pretty closely, a concession of 25 cents 
on common and 50 cents on uppers being considered a 
good thing by buyers. Many concerns will not make 
even this slight concession and a few are holding their 
lumber for yg prices than the July list, having all 
the business they want. In fact, mills all have business 
to last them for thirty days and are using their efforts 
more toward securing cars to ship out their orders they 
have and stop complaints from customers than toward 
securing new business. The fact is that at this time 
there is little effort being made to sell yellow pine. 

In view of the past history of the yellow pine business, 
it would be rather hard to make a successful prediction 
as to what conditions will be for the next few months, but 
with light and broken stocks at all mills, a supplv °° 
orders that will keep them hustling until the dealers 
will be in the market for stock next year, with retail 
stocks now lower than ever before in this territory and 
with prices stiffening up right along at a time when 
the demand usually is light, the indications are all very 
much in favor of not only steady prices for the next 
thirty days but an advance before the end of January. 





New Orleans, La. The situation of the yellow pine 
trade is distinctly encouraging. Several manufacturers 
who were seen during the past week were uniformly sat- 
isfied with present conditions and sanguine regarding 
the future. The corditions, taking into consideration ° 
the time of the year according to their statements are 
brighter than ever before and several of the mills are 
reported to be in no hurry to book’ new orders, having 
enough business on hand to keep them running well into 
the coming year. There is still erough trouble about 
cars to hinder shipments, but this will be straightened 
out within the next thirty days. It is not at all 
improbable that the spring trade will open before the 
business now coming in has been disposed of. There 
has been little actual change in the matter of prices, 
but there is mo denying the fact that there is a much 
stronger tone in this particular and radical advances 
are —_— when the spring trade begins to manifest 
itself. 





New York City. Reports from the south are of a 
hopeful nature and although things are quieting down 
a bit here the demand is still of fairly good volume. 
Manufacturers are holding out stiffly for better figures 
and the outlook is quite bright, although temporarily 
the conditions in the metropolitan market do not seem 
to warrant any great display of enthusiasm. Still, from 
present appearances it does not seem wise to let go of 
stocks unless the full market price is obtained. 





Philadelphia, Pa. Prices continue to be firmly held 
upon a good demand and very good prospects for the 
future. 





North Carolina Pine. 


Norfolk, Va. The advent of cold weather seems to 
have sharpened the appetites of buyers to an almost 
abnormal degree when the season is taken into con- 
sideration. Demand receives a healthy increase from 
day to day which may possibly ease up about the first 
of the year. There are strong indications, however, 
that severe weather will interfere with January ship- 
ments, which may account for the heavy movement of 
North Carolina pine during the past month. Prices rule 
firm, with an advancing tendency. Stocks are by no 
means great at the mills, nor is the assortment by any 
means complete. 

Vessels are taken readily at $2.50 to $2.65 for New 
York and sound ports; $3.50 to $4 for Boston. 








New York City. There is a continued improvement 
in the call, and as the mills are all reported busy the 
prospects for spring are most encouraging. Stock on 
hand of the better grades is none too large, so any steady 
consumption during the winter would be sure to mean 
scarcity in the spring and consequent betterment of 
figures. Because of the scarcity of charters a stil! fur- 
ther advance of freights is also ex 





Boston, Mass. Much the same conditions hold-in 
North Carolina pine as in cypress and other southern © 
woods. Freights have a decided effect in stiffening the - 
price in Boston and the determination of manufactur: 
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ers to reduce the output has resulted successfully in 
adding a new firmness all around. Actual advances in 
price are not to be found on all sides but offerings at 
present prices are somewhat small and the general 
belief is prevalent that advanced prices will soon be 
the rule. 





Cypress. 


Chicago. A good demand rules in cypress for this 
season of the year and much to the surprise of dealers 
the usual holiday dullness has not made its appearance. 
Considerable inquiry is coming in from door factories 
and a decided revival of orders from that industry may 
naturally be expected with the opening of the new year, 
many buyers being disinclined to put in much stock 
until their inventories are well out of the way. The 
advance that was recently made of $1 on 14, 14 and 
2-inch firsts and seconds and tank lumber has had no 
perceptible effect in diminishing the volume of orders 
and sales are evidently made as easily as they were at 
the old figures. The prospects for somewhat improved 
prices in the general list after the first of the year are 
in every way flattering, although it is not yet regarded 
as certain that there will be much of an increase, the 
cypress men being generally satisfied with a selling 
price that will move the lumber in competition with 
other woods. Stocks at the mills are known to be rather 
light and while they have had some chance to accumu- 
late during the past month they are nevertheless much 
below the usual volume. 

St. Louis, Mo. Actual sales have been rather few dur- 
ing the past week and the outlook for the immediate 
future is that business will be dull until the opening of 
spring trade. Over a week ago local consumers began 
curtailing their purchases in preparation for annual 
stock taking and notified the salesmen that they would 
only be in the market for a sufficient amount of lumber to 
keep them going until the middle of January. This con- 
dition prevails throughout the territory supplied by St. 
Louis dealers and salesmen are preparing for a quiet 
time. A mill representative stated today that he had 
orders from his mill to make no effort to sell stock 
because of the outlook for a bright spring trade. From 
a mill point of view there already is more than enough 
business in sight to exhaust the visible supply and the 
feeling that better prices will prevail next spring is so 
strongly impregnated in the minds of manufacturers 
that they are more than willing to curtail present sales, 
The advance made in prices a week ago is not in the 
least responsible for the reduced sales. A cypress sales- 
man, returned today from a trip through the retail dis- 
tricts of Illinois, reports that while his sales were not 
large there is no doubt in his mind that retail consump- 
tion in that territory during the next year will be heav- 
ier than ever before. Those who have been selling this 
product to retail yards in other sections make the same 
statement and wholesalers have developed optimistic 
ideas accordingly. 








Kansas City, Mo. For the time of year there is quite 
a demand for cypress from Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma 
and Indian Territory and manufacturers still have a good 
lot of yard stock orders on their books. Dealers have 
been buying cypress freely all this year and have no 
hesitancy in placing orders as their stocks require it, as 
prices are not only as firm as ever but have an upward 
tendency. Tank stock was advanced on December 6 and 
advances on some other items are predicted. That there 
will be a greater demand for cypress in this territory 
next year than there has ever been before there is no 
question, as the general demand for lumber promises 
to be very active and cypress is displacing white pine for 
high grade lumber, more and more all the time. This 
is noticeable in the way of mill work as well as for yard 
stock, and the planing mills here have had a greater call 
for cypress for all kinds of mill work than during any 
previous year in their history. 





New Orleans, La. Demand, despite the recent 
advance, is holding on well. The yard trade is seem- 
ingly insatiable and it is from this source that a great 
deal of the present business is coming. Mills are all in 
operation, runnimg full time and increasing stocks so as 
to be in a position to care for spring trade. It is not 
likely that another advance will take place for some 
months, although conditions seem to justify even higher 
prices than at present are secured. Cypress manufac- 
turers, however, are content with the situation as it 
stamds. They have been selling at list prices throughout 
the entire year and disposing of their entire output as 
soon as, if not before, it could be placed upon the mar- 
ket. They believe that spring trade of 1901 will be 
exceptionally heavy and that if they were not to recefve 
another order for the next thirty days they would be 
well satisfied. 

New York City. There is a good all around demand, 
but no great advance in prices as yet. The market may 
be described as strong, with prospect of an advance in 
some grades after the first of the year almost certain. 
Freights are stiff, but they have not changed materially. 
Supplies of dry stock are not heavy and conditions are 
satisfactory. 


Boston, Mass. Although this is not the season when 
shipments are heavy, dealers are thoroughly satisfied 
with the situation and stand ready to get just as much 
for their cypress as the law will allow. Those who have 
good stocks are vehement in belief in its present and 
future value and as those who have not cypress stocks 


are saying little it is fair to assume that the “ayes” 
have it. There is nothing in the situation but that 
points to gradual and healthy stiffening of the market. 
Advancing freights must of necessity have this effect in 
delivered prices, and they also encourage the mill men 
to try to get a little something more f. 0. b. Stocks 
are in a measure short in Boston, and there has been 
for many months no over-supply; all that is held finds 
a ready market and a fair spring demand which will set 
things higher. 





Shingles. 


Minneapolis, Minn. As predicted by local handlers 
of red cedars, dealers appear to be coming early to the 
market this year. The last week has developed consider- 
able active buying and reports from the Minneapolis 
firms who handle red cedars show that some good orders 
have recently been placed. Line yard buyers are in the 
market with some large orders at present rates. Extra 
A’s still command $2.10 and the market is firm at that 
quotation. The closing of the mills on the coast seems 
to be an important factor in the local situation and it 
is firmly stated that values will again advance before 
the mills shall resume. Coast stocks appear to be light 
and Minneapolis dealers are finding some difficulty in 
placing their orders. 








Seattle, Wash. Few mills will be in operation in this 
state after next week, the close down movement being 
quite general. It is doubtful if there will be twenty 
mills out of 263 which will operate the entire winter. 
Usually heavy rains have set in within the past week and 
weather prophets predict stormy weather in January 
and February. This, together with the voluntary close- 
down, will place the market on a solid footing next year 
and everyone anticipates a good trade. The disposition 
on the part of the mill men is to maintain steady prices 
for the coming year rather thar fluctuating ones. De- 
mand, while dull as compared with a month ago, is still 
unusually brisk for the season, and all sorts of induce- 
ments are offered to keep the mills running. Prices are 
stiffer than they were a year ago at this time. 





Portland, Ore. The market is in better shape on 
account of closing down of Washington mills as well as 
some Oregon plants. Logs are held firmly. It is 
reported that the Puget Sound Timbermen’s Association 
will advance prices 50 cents a thousand on January 1 
and there are rumors of similar action along the Colum- 


bia river. 
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New Orleans, La. An advance of 25 cents was made 
last week on 5 and 6 imch bests and primes, making 
prices at the mills $3.50 and $2.75 respectively. Even at 
these prices mills cannot begin to take care of the busi- 
ness offering and stocks are not nearly so large as they 
might be. The trade is in better shape than for a long 
time and there is every indication that current pros- 
perity will cortinue. 





Boston, Mass. The down east mills are endeavoring, 
with some show of success, to get a little more money 
for Maine and New Brunswick cedar shingles; as for 
the Washington cedar shingle, yards generally make it 
a point to stock up pretty completely before navigation 
closes and for that reason orders are somewhat scarce. 
Determination on the part of Washington mills to shut 
down stimulates a new interest among the few buyers 
there are; these shingles are held firm at $3.05 to $3.15. 


Cooperage. 


Chicago. The cooperage market here, as nearly every- 
where else in the country, is utterly lifeless, there being 
no demand for packages and trading entirely stopped. 
Lard tierces have again declined and are now quoted at 
from 95 cents to $1. Prices on other items are nominal. 
Even the foreign trade is unusually quiet, buyers abroad 
evidently anticipating a lower range of values and 
waiting patiently for that outcome. The big provision 
packers are using nothing in the shape of packages at 
present, as their products are being sold as fast as 
turned out, there being no necessity for storage. A 
lessened activity in the provision movement would mean 
a greater demand for cooperage stock of all kinds. 











Minneapolis, Minn. The local market continues dull 
and uninteresting. Flour mills are still closed, awaiting 
a better market, and as yet show no signs of resuming 
operations. The local consumption of cooperage stock 
is therefore light and little material is being purchased. 
Outside coopers are also conservative about purchasing 
and seem to be awaiting a more favorable market. 





Buffalo, N. Y. The apple season, which closed very 
sharply with the first snowstorm, left the jobbers’ 
warehouses bare of basswood heading and overstocked 
with mixed staves which will mostly have to be carried 
over to next season. Heading is now coming in better 
and will soon be plenty again unless there is some spe- 
cial reason to the contrary. Demand from millers is 
light and promises to continue so for some time. Mill- 
ers are discovering that the cereal food that is now all 
the rage is hurting flour seriously and will continue 
to do so. Not a few mills with no cereal of their 
own will follow the craze just on this account. Flour 
barrels are dowr to 35. cents in the city for 8-hooped, 
but there is no change in the price of slack stock. 
Other barrel users are active. 





Advertisements will be inserted in this department 
at the following rates: 


For one week, - ° . 


26 cents a line. 


For two weeks, - - - - 46 cents a line. 
For three weeks, - - - 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, - ~ - - 76 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display pt the headings can be admitted. 


Remittances to accompany the order. No extra 
charge for copies of paper containing advertisement. > 
Copy must be in this office not later than Thursday 
morning to secure insertion in Saturday’s paper. \ 


| Wanted:Employees | 


WANTED. 
An experienced lumber bookkeeper, shorthand writer and 
stenographer combined, quick, accurate, good penman. 
GIBSON LUMBER CO., Canon City, Colo. 


WANTED-—ASSISTANT MANAGER 
Of sales Sopenipent with company doing a large business in 
white pine in Minnesota. Must be a man of experience and 
competent to take full charge in absence of manager of this de- 
partment. References required. 
ddress BOX 984, Minneapolis, Minn. 


WANTED-—ABOUT JANUARY |. 
First class male stenographer. Must be familiar with the lum- 
ber business. Give experience and references. 
BOX 984, Minneapolis, Minn. 


WANTED-LUMBER INSPECTOR. 
Hardwood. Experienced man. 
ddress “W. B. 2,” care of American Lumberman, 


WANTED. 

Good, reliable, energetic, sober man, to take charge of manu- 
facturing department of sash, door and blind factory. The right 
man can get desirable offer. 

ddress J.H. & W. H. FLOWERS, Jakin, Ga. 


ENGINEER WANTED. 

A thoroughly competent chief engineer for saw mill cutting 
260,000 in 10 hours, located on Lake Superior. Must be thorough 
in all branches of machinists’ work and competent to take care 
of dynamo used for lighting mills. None but sober, reliable and 
experienced men need apply. The right man will be engaged 
by the year and position will be permanent for a number of 
years. Give references and state salary expected. Address 

“WISCONSIN,” care of American Lumberman, 


WANTED-—SALESMAN. 

Traveling man to solicit business from contractors and owners, 
page yee to take off quantities from plans and make estimates 
on allinterior work, sash and doors. Must be experienced, relia- 
ble and able to give good references or don’t apply. 

WOODWARD LUMBER CO,, Atlanta, Ga. 
































WANTED-—SUPERINTENDENT 
In planing mill and door and sash factory. A manof experience 
is desired. He must be sober, ig aed of handling help judi- 
ciously and able to bill work from plansand specificationsrapidly 
and accurately. Applicants should give particulars as to age, 
married or single, how much experience and where; also refer- 
ences and salary expected. 
CHAS. F. DEGEN, Manager, Augusta, Ga. 


WANTED-—TRAVELING SALESMAN 
To sell hardwood and hemlock lumber. Only those with experi- 
ence in selling hardwoods and hemlock and who are acquainted 
with the trade need apply. Address, giving references, to 
“W. B. 3,”’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—STENOGRAPHER. 

Strictly first-class lumber stenographer. State age, sex, num- 
ber of years experience in wholesale lumber office, speed in 
stenography and transcribing, salary wanted. Position now 
open, and permanent to satisfactory party. None but first class 
stenographers need apply. Address LOCK BOX NO, 725, 

Texarkana, Ark. 


WANTED—-LUMBER INSPECTOR 
For Ohio and southern states. One having had experience in 
placing orders for export oak car stock direct to 8, inspect 
and load same. THE McARTHUR GRAFTON CO., 
Upper Sandusky, Ohio. 














WANTED. 
Man to work second on steam feed carriage; must understand 
rachet setting. Mill runs re round. Address 
. 8S. BUCKMAN, Buckman, N. Mex. 





EXPERIENCED TRAVELING SALESMAN 
With established trade; to handle sash and doors. Give your 
business and personal references. RUE & TRUE CO., 

Lincoln St. and Blue Island Ave., Chicago. 


WANTED-—A GOOD LIVE MAN 
Between the ages of 30 and 35 to sell lumber for us in eastern 
Ohio and western Pennsylvania and West Virginia; one under- 
standing the yellow —_ and white pine business thoroughly and 
having some knowledge of hardwoods, To the right man a good 
salary or salary and commission will beret. 
A CAN LUMBER & . CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 








WANTED—-MANAGER 
For white pine department in wholesaie concern in New York 
city. Salary based on profits of that department, 
ddress “Ww. P. MAN,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—AN ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT 
In sash, door and variety factory. Must be first class and able 
to make drawings and detuils. 

BLUFF CITY LUMBER CO., Pine Bluff, Ark. 


WANTED—UP-TO-DATE HARDWOOD SALESMAN 
With an established trade in Philadelphia, Baltimore and adja- 
cent territory. A high salary will be paid the rightman. Address 
with all particulars : 

° “Ww. X. Y.,” care of American Lumberman. 
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